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“A year from now,” he said, ‘“‘you will remember 
that you have sat with the Emperor of Britain— 
and Gaul.” 

“Yes,” said the Pater, “you can drive two mules 
—Gaul and Britain.” 

“Five years hence you will remember that you 
have drunk’”—he passed me the cup and there was 
blue borage in it—‘“‘with the Emperor of Rome!” 

“No; you can’t drive three mules; they will tear 
you in pieces,” said my Father. 

—PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
NEW YORK 


CHAPTER I 


less youngster, with ambitions. They were vague, turning 

chiefly on the desire not to go back home when she left 
college. She was the only child of a Yorkshire country gentle- 
man whose forbears had for six hundred years lived in the same 
small upland market town. He was penniless: he was arrogant 
and stupid, and had handed down both attributes to his daughter, 
with a fateful difference. Laurence was so soft and round and 
childish that her arrogance remained unsuspected: and so clever 
that her stupidity was more an affair of her heart than her head. 
She was obstinate too, in a Yorkshire fashion, which meant that 
if she were hard pressed, she would seem to give way at every 
point and having thus misled the enemy would be found later in 
quiet possession of all the disputed ground. She had got her- 
self to King’s College in the Strand by a curious mingling of both 
qualities of obstinacy and stupidity. She was too stupid to see 
that it was impossible for her to go: for two years she thought of 
little else, she pitted her immature will and wits against her 
father’s grim indifference and had her way because she saw no 
other. 

The end of her nineteenth year was the end of her third year at 
college: she had taken the best classical degree of her year, having 
been grounded in the humanities by a priest who did not know 
that Greek was out-moded and the Renaissance an unfulfilled 
dream. He made a scholar of young Laurence, while her father 
made a horseman of her, and her mother being long dead and the 
priest celibate, no one outraged her young intelligence by trying to 
make a woman of her. Besides Greek and Latin she learned 
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practically nothing, but a turn of speech that was commonly too 
old for her years and at times too profane for her innocence. 

Her fellow-students, all men, affected an aloofkindliness to- 
wards her and allowed her some merits as a scholar. At the end 
of the third year, her father ordered her home and cut off supplies. 
Laurence, who believed in herself to an extent and with a fervour 
that would have shocked any reasonable human being—had any 
such been permitted to suspect it—refused to go, accepted the sev- 
enty pounds offered her in the name of research by the university, 
spent it all in four months and while she still had ten pounds of 
it, met Dysart Ford. He was twenty-four years old, and a bar- 
rister of two years’ inexperience. They fell in love with the swift- 
ness and fatality of an enchantment and were married, and 
Laurence spent her last seven shillings on a pair of new gloves 
for her wedding. 

They had wasted no time on family diplomacy and their out- 
raged families behaved accordingly. Dysart’s mother cut him out 
of her will, his father, who loved him in the shamefaced way of a 
man to whom paternity has been a lasting surprise, making no at- 
tempt to save him from the divine vengeance: and Laurence’s fa- 
ther wrote to her that she could come home when she had proved 
her husband’s unfitness to keep her. But Dysart had of his own 
some small enough income inherited from his grandmother, and 
they set up house in furnished rooms on what was left of it after 
his professional expenses had been satisfied, and were very hun- 
gry and quite happy, and Laurence went on with her studies and 
Dysart with his unpaid profession for two months. The Great 
War broke on them out of a clear sky and Dysart went off to 
France. He left Laurence his income and two months of memo- 
ries. He sent her half his pay and asked his mother to see to her, 
which Lady Jane Ford delayed doing until the first of May, 1915. 

She arrived at Laurence’s rooms in Chelsea two hours after 
Laurence’s son, and falling in love as Dysart had done with the 
ingenuous light-hearted Laurence she saw, wanted to move mother 
and child to her house in Berkshire as soon as Laurence was fit to 
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be moved. The young girl was more than commonly exhausted 
and slow to recover, but she kept all her Yorkshire wits about 
her, and by hesitations and withdrawals and delays so whetted 
Lady Jane’s anxiety to possess her son’s wife and his son that she 
had the fierce old lady completely subjugated and broken to her 
will before she would consent to go down with her to Midsummer 
Hall. 

She stayed there for three months, and at the end of the first 
Dysart’s married sister brought herself and her small daughters 
to live out of the reach of air raids. Isabel Marr was a writer 
of some repute. Since her marriage to Andrew Marr she had been 
delivered of one book and three children, and it was due to com- 
plicated circumstances attendant on her latest-born that Laurence 
had never seen her before. She was a slight creature, with the 
face of a rakish madonna. She was very like Dysart: she had 
the same direct disconcerting gaze, and the same curious ageless 
look. Like Dysart she was small and perfect, with small hands, 
small feet and small bones. Her manner was elusively malicious 
and Laurence, who had at this stage of her life only as much grace 
as belongs to colts and all very young things, was a little afraid 
of her, feeling uncouth and unfinished in the presence of this 
exquisite creature. 

Laurence learned a good deal from her relations by marriage. 
She was rapidly and secretly adjusting her ideas to Midsummer 
Hall standards. Its age, massive walls, and orioled windows im- 
pressed her not at all: Stormlands, half the size, was older and 
more massive still. But Midsummer Hall seemed to Laurence to 
be furnished with a luxury she had thought reserved for princes. 
The young girl lay awake in a fourposter bed in a vast room, and 
tried to escape from the state of awed wonder into which con- 
templation of all this magnificence threw her. She studied to 
get Midsummer Hall by heart. Her acquisitive intellect took in 
every detail of its running. She learned quickly because she had 
the groundwork of knowledge. All that money could not have 
bought for its poverty-stricken members, the austere Storm house- 
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hold had. But in that house there had never—Laurence saw now 
—been anything to eat or drink that could really be called eating 
or drinking, nor any ease or softness. Of her husband’s way of 
life she had almost everything to learn and she set herself to 
learn it with characteristic method. It was not vulgar greed: it 
was a stolid Yorkshire determination not to be bettered by these 
Southern strangers. She never asked questions: she never seemed 
to notice anything that went on round her. But when she had 
been at Midsummer Hall a month she could have told you what 
duties each servant had, and she could have ordered a dinner the 
replica of any of the thirty odd dinners she had in that month 
eaten, even to the wines. She memorised names and vintage 
years. She would at the end of that time confidently have entered 
a London shop—she was never to the end of her days able to 
rid herself of a nervous contempt for London shops and their 
inhuman serving people who neither knew nor cared anything 
about Laurence Storm and would not think to say: “And how 
are you, Miss Storm, I see your father’s getten that mare he was 
after’—and given an admirable mime of Lady Jane Ford’s in- 
solent knowledgeable courtesy. She revised an inherited taste for 
old unpolished oak to include a knowledge of seventeenth-century 
walnut, and she discovered the more amusing of the applied arts. 
She made other discoveries, more intimate. She discovered that 
cleanliness was the mere raw material of a decent life as lived by 
the Ford women, that Isabel poured bath lotion in her bath and 
spent more money on her stockings than Laurence on her whole 
wardrobe. It was not the amount of money spent but the quan- 
tity of stockings that impressed Laurence. She had no feeling 
for money at all, but she had an insatiable and untutored delight 
in new possessions and she did not care whether they had cost 
sixpence or six pounds if only they pleased her. She could be 
bribed with a penny, and a fortune would not have bought her for 
good. All the Ford money could not have kept her in their house 
after it had ceased to be useful or interesting to her, but the multi- 
tude and rarity of their possessions filled her with delight. She 
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pat and watched Sandy sprawling on a soft rug on the lawn and 
skipped round him in almost inarticulate joy. “Oh Sandy,” she 
sang, “you are #o happy, you look go comfortable and good. 
Darling darling Sandy,” She refused with scorn to let Lady 
Jane Vord buy her clothes, but she borrowed one of Isabel’s new 
frocks and became speechless with pride in her own radiance. 

Her mind was acquiring new desires with a healthy appetite. 
She was profoundly impressed by the thought that Dysart was used 
to this way of life, and day by day grew and strengthened in her 
a fierce determination to make herself the equal of Dysart in this 
thing, Her ambitions, that had been vague, took on bodies, eyes 
and mouths, She wanted for her own the beauty that Dysart and 
Ipahel 60 carelessly possessed, It never occurred to her to want 
Dysart to give it to her. She wanted to get it, Beneath all those 
clamorous pricking greeds, the impulse that gave them life was 
surging and swelling. It was not, ultimately, possessions that she 
wanted, though she was too much a Yorkshireman not to put it 
that way to her own mind, She wanted to use up her extravagant 
energy. She wanted life: she wanted to live, to be a success, to be 
someone, She wanted Laurence Storm to be successful and some- 
one, 

And ali this ferment of life went on below the surface, showing 
itvelf neither in her talk nor her face. Isabel’s young brother-in- 
law, Nicholas Marr, coming down for a chance weekend, thought 
he had never seen anything so young and so soft a8 Dysart Ford’s 
wife, We tried to make her talk to him, and failed. She was 
thy and tongue-tied in his presence, He came again, and for a 
third time, 

Nicholas Marr was twenty-three. He was tall and very dark, 
with black untidy hair and a mouth that looked bitter and said 
charming things in a quick boyish way. He had something wrong 
with his heart, and he was indispensable in the Foreign Office. 
No one knew much about his heart, but his duties in St. James’ 
Park were real enough and he remained at home when his brother 
Andrew followed Dysart Ford to France: he worked very long 
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hours, and looked tired and rather romantically beautiful, and 
wrote bitter poems about the beastliness of war. Andrew Marr, 
sitting with Dysart in an uncomfortable corner of an uncomfort- 
able pill-box in France, said: ‘Our bloody little brother has 
nothing wrong with his heart at all. Also, he’s not a coward: I 
once saw him go down a brute of a cliff for a bet: he hung on by 
his eyelashes from a ledge over a five-hundred-foot drop, and he 
was as cool as you please when we dragged him up. He stays at 
home because he’s not a fool.” “It’s the fashion to be a fool,” 
Dysart answered, “‘and I consider it damn bad taste to be out of 
the mode myself.” He reported the conversation in a letter to 
Laurence, and would have been surprised had he seen her when 
she read it. She crimsoned with anger and tore the letter across, 
then looked at the fragments in dismay. ‘Oh,” she said, “oh Dy, 
I’m sorry. I didn’t mean it.” But she did not answer the let- 
ter. 

On the afternoon when Dysart sat writing it in a cellar, 
Laurence was sitting with Nicholas and Isabel in the walled garden 
at Midsummer Hall. She listened to Nicholas jeering affection- 
ately at his sister-in-law and her three babies. ‘Will the next be 
a book or a boy?” he asked. “‘Isn’t it about time you and Andrew 
produced a boy? You’ve let young Laurence beat you to it. 
Hardly looks like the mother of heroes, does she? ‘Too leggy.” 

Laurence blushed, which she did surprisingly often, having re- 
gard to the freedom of her own language, and with a surprising 
lack of rhyme or reason, laughing one day at a remark that would 
drown her in confusion on the next. 

Nicholas, mortified by his clumsiness, dropped on the grass be- 
side her chair and made himself very charming. He had what his 
brother called an unhealthy sense of other people, and he found 
his mind dwelling on the contrast between Isabel and this absurd 
young wife of Dysart’s. Isabel was a little like a figure in an 
old tapestry: fair and remote and decorative. Like Dysart Ford, 
she was fastidious to an almost intolerable degree, and like Dysart, 
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was queerly untouchable by the ugliness: of living. Laurence 
was fastidious by breeding and by virtue of an arrogant intelli- 
gence, but she would be capable of doing thoroughly uncouth and 
undignified things. She would not often be uncouth or undigni- 
fied because her mind rarely went to sleep long enough to allow 
her to be either. But she was freakish and possessed by a con- 
suming curiosity about the world and the ways and thoughts of 
its inhabitants that might lead her into any mischief. She would 
probably come out of it unscathed because she was very inno- 
cent—with the rare dangerous innocence that survives every as- 
sault of experience—but she would go on getting into mischief. 
Isabel would never get into mischief, and never make mistakes. 
Laurence would make frightful mistakes. She would give Dysart 
hell, poor devil, and never know it. Isabel was of his world. 
This girl was of no one’s world. She’s been bred, he thought, but 
not trained. Clean run. Good bones. She'll last well. Good 
blood. All that. But wild—oh lord, wild as they make ’em. 
She was farouche and charming and very dangerous. 

Laurence groped on the grass for a dropped book, and giving 
it to her, he touched her arm, and was startled to discover that the 
brief touch disturbed him: it disturbed him furiously. He wanted 
to make sure that her skin was as amazingly soft as he thought: 
he wanted to put his lips to it. The impulse startled him be- 
yond measure. He thought: Oh, steady the Buffs, and tried to 
provoke Isabel into defending herself from his jeers. 

Isabel only smiled at him. ‘You’re a silly young thing,” she 
said lazily. “I haven’t had time to write books since I married 
Andrew.” 

Laurence spoke suddenly. “I don’t see how you can bear it,” 
she said. 

“Bear what, darling?” 

Laurence glowered at her. “Not writing. Not having any life 
of your own.” 

Isabel looked amused. “But I have a life. You just try be- 
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ing the wife of a rising young publisher and the mother of a 
publisher’s three daughters and see whether it’s a whole time job 
or not.” 

Laurence hammered a doubled hand on her knee. “You have 
your own job.” 

“Andrew is my job.” 

Nicholas sat up. “You know, Isabel,” he said seriously, “it’s 
a mistake to do nothing. People forget you. Can’t you get a 
book done while Andrew is away? Besides, you really can 
write: you’re good, and you know it.” 

Isabel said: ‘Thank you, Nick,” and went suddenly pinched 
and drawn like an old woman. Write? Write? The fool. 
Who would string words together when the very heart and mean- 
ing of life might be snatched away and utterly destroyed. She 
said hurriedly: “Andrew takes a lot of marrying, in peace time, 
you know. He can’t be pushed aside while I write a book. He 
has to come first. If I could write it in odd half-hours. But 
I’m such a fool at it that I can’t do that.” 

Her soft voice, with its ironic inflection, trailed away. Laurence 
said ungraciously: “Can’t you arrange your life to suit your- 
self?” 

Isabel smiled faintly. “You’re all energy, Laurence. Of 
course I could, and Andrew would be perfectly sweet about it. 
But his life would suffer and our marriage would be a complete 
failure. One of us has to be the centre of things, don’t you 
know.” 

“Most admirable of wives,’ Nicholas murmured, and Laurence 
rounded on him with a brace of pungent Yorkshirisms that startled 
and amused him. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about,” she finished 
furiously. “Why should Andrew be the centre? Why not Isa- 
bel? He doesn’t write books.” She stammered and her speech 
slipped imperceptibly into the soft broad sounds native to her 
thought. ‘“They’re rare fine books, Isabel. I’ve read in them, 
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though generally speaking I don’t read modern books, and I 
think it’s stupid of you to stop writing.” 

Isabel looked at the indignant girl beside her and was stirred. 
She was rarely stirred: she lived in a small world of her own, in- 
habited by the few people she loved. And here was young Laur- 
ence hammering on the gates with urgent reckless hands, and call- 
ing, and ought to be answered. There was something that Isabel 
had to tell her. She made a difficult effort. 

“There can’t be more than one centre to a marriage. And if 
the man isn’t the centre, it’s an unhappy marriage. That’s all. 
You can argue about it if you don’t like it. But it’s the truth.” 

Laurence jumped to her feet. She forgot that she had learned 
it was bad form to be terribly in earnest and show it. 

“T won’t have it,” she said. “I just won’t have it. It’s a bad 
truth. I don’t believe it’s a truth at all, and even if it is I won’t 
dip my flag to it.” 

Nicholas said: “Little pirate,” and Isabel folded her hands be- 
hind her head. 

“Then you’ll sink, my child.” 

“T’ll be sinking for my own truths, and not for a rotten wicked 
truth like that, Isabel. Isabel, you don’t believe it. You don’t 
believe you were born just to help Andrew.” 

But Isabel had slipped out of reach. She sat there looking 
amused and remote, smiling her odd impersonal smile. ‘No, 
but I married him. One ought to play one’s husband’s game, 
don’t you think?” 

“You had a game of your own, Isabel.” 

“That was before I married Andrew.” 

Laurence said: ‘Thank goodness I didn’t marry Andrew.” 

“You’ve married Dysart,” Isabel said coolly. 

In the silence that followed, Laurence became aware of Nicholas 
Marr’s unblinking gaze. It disconcerted her. 

“Dysart married me, too,” she said at last. “And I’m a real 
person. I’m me—Laurence Storm.” 


— 
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“Laurence Ford.” 

Laurence pressed her hands on her hot cheeks. “Laurence 
Storm. Dysart will have to look after himself. I can’t spend 
my life helping him, as you spend your life on Andrew. I have 
my own life to make. I shan’t ask him to help me. I can look 
after myself.” 

Isabel Marr said nothing at all. She was realising that Dysart 
had married a perfectly impossible stranger. She looked at young 
Laurence Storm. You’re very lovely, she thought, and very very 
sure of yourself. Oh you poor child, you’ll get hurt. 

“I’m afraid for you,” she said abruptly, and was afraid for her 
brother. She thought: if you hurt Dysart, T’ll hate you. 

“Be kind to Dysart,” she said. 

Laurence said: “Darling Dy.” 

“He can be so hurt, Laurence. He looks arrogant ¢ 

“You all do.” 

“But he’s unbearably sensitive. You could hurt him dread- 
fully, Laurence, very easily.” 

“Why should I?” 

“You’re both harder and tougher than Dy. He’s like Rawdon 
Crawley: he’ll never come of age. He adores you, Laurence. 
He never thinks of anyone else: it’s rather charming and rather 
frightening.” 

Laurence turned away. “I may be hard and tough,” she said, 
“but I’m not so hard as that. You hurt me. I want Dysart. 
I’m going to cry.” 

She sat on the grass and wept dreadfully and silently. 

Isabel, her hands twisted together, looked down at the stormy 
incomprehensible young thing at her feet, and thought: I can’t 
help you. You’re dangerous. You'll break things and hurt 
yourself. Oh my dear. She pushed her own handkerchief into 
Laurence’s clenched hand and began a silent prayer to the God 
whose existence she never doubted. “Don’t let me judge her. 
And don’t let her hurt Dy. He’s such a dear. And she’s only 
very young.” 


> 
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Nicholas Marr sat still on the grass. His hands were clasped 
round his knees. He did not look at the young girl. His whole 
body was shaking with the desire that had come on him to caress 
and comfort her. His mind said: ‘Laurence, Laurence, Laur- 
ence.” He sat stiffly, digging his chin into his knees. 

Laurence was rubbing at her eyes. Nicholas looked up and 
saw her: he stared at her gravely for a moment, and then smiled 
with an affection that comforted and pleased her. 

She smiled shyly back, dropping her eyelashes in an uncon- 
scious coquetry that Nicholas found a little pathetic and wholly 
fascinating. ... 

Laurence left her seven-months-old son with his grandmother 
and went up to London, ostensibly to collect her books from her 
Chelsea rooms. She came back without them, and explained that 
she had asked for and got work as a copy-writer in the offices of 
the Napier Advertising Service Limited, the only London adver- 
tising house that rivalled the half-dozen biggest American ones. 
Lady Jane Ford protested, coaxed, threatened. She did not know 
what aspect of the affair shocked her the more, Laurence’s fan- 
tastic desire to be an independent woman or Laurence’s underhand 
methods of going to work. To plan such a treachery in secret— 
there had been correspondence about it before Laurence went off 
to London—and to execute it with such audacity! Jane Ford 
felt all at once pathetically old, and was the angrier with Laurence 
for it. 

“If you don’t want to keep Sandy, you needn’t,” said Laurence. 
“But he’ll get thin in London. If he doesn’t get killed in an air 
raid.” 

Jane Ford lost her temper, roundly called her daughter-in-law 
a bitch, and turned to her own kin. “Isabel, say something.” 

Isabel shook her head. She was watching Laurence: the young 
girl was blushing painfully, shocked to tears by her mother-in- 
law’s loss of dignity: she looked obstinate and rather stupid, and 
Isabel knew, knew certainly, that if her mother refused to keep 
Laurence’s baby, she would give in, and slowly, slowly, working 
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for an end that no one saw but herself, using every straw that blew 
her way, she would at last have her will. Isabel wondered why 
Laurence had chosen to strike so quickly and openly: she must 
be very anxious to get away, or very sure of success. “Let her 
go,” she said shortly. Jane Ford gave in.... 

“You didn’t go to work with your usual care,” Isabel said 
dryly. ‘You might have lost that move.” 

Laurence looked at her. “I wouldn’t have cared if I had,” 
she said. ‘“I’d have stayed with Sandy, then.” 

Isabel spoke impulsively. “Don’t go, Laurie.” 

The girl crimsoned. “I must go. You don’t understand. 
I'd rather stay with Sandy. But I must go. I can’t bear not to. 
Don’t you see? Isabel, don’t you see? ... 

She went. She started work in the last days of December in 
the memorable year of 1916. Western civilisation hung in the 
balance but she forgot to notice it. She left Dysart’s money un- 
touched and sent her share of his pay to Lady Jane Ford, for 
Sandy. And when the angry old woman returned it she banked 
it for Sandy. In her worst straits, and she was not seldom in 
straits during those first months, she would not draw on that 
money: she said: “It is Sandy’s.” She gave herself good 
reasons for her obstinacy, but she could not have put into words 
her queer sense that she owed Sandy a debt of some sort and this 
was her way of paying it. She lived on fifty shillings a week in 
a bed-sitting-room in Earl’s Court. She learned what it was to 
swallow tears of loneliness in a crowded street. She learned what 
it was to cry night after night for a very little child. She 
learned what it was like to be crushed against unwashed bodies 
in tube trains. She got soaked to the skin on the tops of buses 
because she could not bear the human smell inside. She learned 
what it was like to turn away, ravenous with hunger, from cheap 
food. She learned to force herself, shuddering, to endure the 
physical conditions under which three-fourths of the respectable 
world lives, in overcrowded houses where one dubious bath-and- 
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lavatory receives all the bodies in the house. She said: “The 
slums are worse: the trenches are worse,” but she did not believe 
it. She learned to ignore hunger, discomfort, sickness of body, 
and crushing exhaustion of body and mind. 

She learned more than that. She learned to stand silent, with 
hot ears, while an over-driven advertising man told her exactly 
what she was worth to him in particular and the universe at large. 
She learned to shut down on screaming nerves and do three peo- 
ple’s work without fussing. She learned to work five hours over- 
time without pay because the job had to be done and she had to 
do it. She learned to twist and scheme consciously. She learned 
to work and give away immediate credit for the sake of future gain. 
She had been greedy and clever for herself: now she learned to be 
greedy and clever for her side. She learned that commercial hon- 
esty is only one of the cards played in the great game of 
Putting It Over: she learned that nothing talks sense but money: 
she learned that kindness and courtesy are not graces but useful 
small coin of the market place: she learned that only stupid peo- 
ple tell lies—the intelligent people keep their mouths shut and 
turn to good account the lies of their opponents. She learned for- 
bearance, patience, and the hard justice of the street. The lesson 
put a fine edge on her courage. She learned to hit from the 
shoulder and to take a whipping without complaint. 

She learned more than that. But what she learned is the story 
of her life. . 

The war was a background to her personal struggle. Dysart 
came home on leave, went back, came again nearly a year later. 
He was having the luck of the devil, he said. He was never 
wounded and he had very little leave. He told Laurence stories 
of the war: some of them were humorous. Laurence used those 
for copy. Some were rather beastly. She tried not to remember 
them. 

Once he said shyly: ‘“You’re not really interested in my per- 
fectly good war, are you, darling?” 
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“T pray every day: ‘Please keep Dysart safe.’ I don’t care 
about anything else.” She caught sight of his mouth. “Don’t 
be scornful, Dy. I have to work so hard.” 

He turned suddenly and hid his face between her breasts. 
“Go on praying for me, Laurence. I want you to. I love 
you. You’re so beautiful, Laurence. I’m not scornful. I don’t 
want the war to touch you. But don’t forget me. Darling. 
Darling?” 2. : 

She went down to Midsummer Hall to see Sandy. She thought 
he would not know her, but he did, and held out his arms, a very 
grave Sandy. When she went down again, he had learned to 
talk, and the first sound of his voice startled her horribly. 

He said: “Stay this time.” . . 

In August of 1918 Richard Storm died in the empty stone house 
between moor edge and fields. Laurence had not been told he was 
ill, and was not sent for until he was dead. She was the last 
of his near kin alive and he could not forgive her for not having 
been starved into submission. 

Laurence took the night train to Roxborough and arrived in 
a white dawn. The line of the moors was black and the upper 
heavens were filled with tiny clouds that had crimson bellies like 
small exotic fishes, and were shortly swallowed up in a sea of 
light. 

There were no servants in the house but the woman who had been 
Laurence’s nurse and afterwards Richard Storm’s servant. Mary 
Steele was fifty years old and as tough as an elder tree. She 
stood beside Laurence when the girl went to look at her father. 
“He was a hard man,” the Yorkshirewoman said gently. 

“He was just,” Laurence said. 

She acknowledged the justice of his attitude to her. He had 
been in the right. She ought to have made herself humble and 
small and asked for forgiveness. She did not deny her own right 
to fight for her hand. Having fought—and won—she should 
have sued for pardon. That was what Richard Storm had a right 
to expect. Youth, victorious youth, ought to pay homage to age: 
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it is all the service youth can do age. Laurence, looking at her 
dead father, acknowledged her wrongdoing and her father’s just 
cause for anger. She thought: if he had lived a little longer I 
should have come to him. But she was not sure about it. 

She was proud of his hardness. She was proud that the Storms 
were a hard, unforgiving, unchristian lot. She liked to think of 
them so. 

Richard Storm left her the house, the five acres of ground to 
which, in successive hands, their heritage had shrunk, and two 
hundred a year derived from bank shares. Laurence had made 
up her mind to sell Stormlands, but entering the house, she knew 
that she would not sell it. She could not: it held her with a 
fiercer grip than anything else in her life. It had roots that 
mingled with the roots of her own being and were as old and 
earthfast. She would as soon cut off her right hand. 

She wandered through Roxborough’s one wide old street. The 
houses were all like people: they had souls and tempers and 
faces of their own. They nodded to her and were friendly or 
haughty after their several kinds. The people who lived in them 
all spoke or smiled to her. They knew her as well as they 
knew themselves, less by conscious knowledge than by instinct. 
They knew what all the dead Storms had been like. They knew 
all this as well as their feet knew the old stones of the street. 
When they smiled at Laurence, it was not a living man or woman 
smiling at a living girl. It was old Marsden or old Pierson or 
old Soal smiling at old Storm. It was the old English fields 
holding friendly communion with each other and remembering 
old years. 

These were her own people. Laurence felt their intense life. 
The streets of London were crowded with the shadows of a dream. 
Only these people were real and eternally alive. 

She would not sell Stormlands. She left it in Mary Steele’s 
charge. Mary Steele had a husband who would look after the 
land, and she would keep the house warm and decent for the last 
of the Storms. Laurence, telling her father’s solicitor of her de- 
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cision, was moved to justify the extravagance of keeping on a 
house she could not live in. “I might need it,” she said. 
“My husband might be killed. I might lose my job—or be 
ill.” , 

Her listener smiled. ‘I could sell the house to the Wards to- 
morrow. ‘They’ve made their pile in the last four years, I can tell 
you. They’ve been after it already. They’d pay any price. A 
better provision for your needs than Stormlands is, Laurence my 
dear.” 

Laurence said fiercely: ‘Sell it to that brood! Id rather pull 
it down.” . 

She left Roxborough two days later, in the evening, straining 
her eyes for the last sight of Stormlands, grey against the sky, as 
the train slid down the valleys between the hills, towards the 
cities and the South... . 

Isabel Marr had a letter from Dysart asking for news of 
Laurence. ‘She never says anything about herself, only about 
her job,” he wrote. “Go and see if she’s working herself to 
death and tell me the truth, for God’s sake. She’s a good soldier 
and a little fool. She’d work until she dropped. If anything 
happened to her, Isabel, I’d rather not come back. I hear Nicholas 
is taking her out, which is the first useful bit of war work he ever 
did. Bless him. Andrew came back to the battalion yesterday. 
He arrived in the evening, cursing foully because it was so cold. 
You don’t know your own husband, Isabel. He has the crook- 
edest tongue and the straightest mind in the Brigade. He’s ab- 
solutely fearless, although he has more than enough imagination 
to know fear. I’m damned glad we’ve got him back. Go and see 
Laurence as soon as you can.” 

Isabel went straight up to town, and calling at Laurence’s rooms 
in the evening, found her working at a table littered with papers. 
Her hair, which had been cut very short, was standing out in tufts 
and her fingers were covered with ink. Isabel sat down and 
loosed her cloak on her shoulders. Her frock was gold and 
green and charmingly formal. Laurence said: “You’re very 
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beautiful and I wish I’d washed my hands as I thought of doing.” 

Isabel looked at her and thought her a young person as unfit 
to be the wife of Dysart or any other man as she could well be. 
Gossip that Isabel had heard for the first time that day gave her 
to Nicholas Marr, but this Isabel did not for a moment believe. 
No doubt Laurence was allowing herself to be seen with Nicholas 
—conspicuous enough in his youth and absence of uniform to 
be remarked anywhere—in the too uncloistered fashion of the 
modern young woman. ‘There was no harm in that, and young 
Isabel Marr, regarding her younger sister-in-law with a cool 
judgment, thought that she was probably untrainable, a moor-bred 
barbarian, and should have married some god-damning squire 
who would have known how to deal with her. 

“Are you happy, Laurie?” 

The young girl shook her ruffled hair. ‘I’m going to succeed. 
I’m going to be at the top.” 

“They overwork you.” 

“Of course they do. They’re short-handed. Half the staff is 
at the war, including one of the managing directors, and they’ve 
discovered I’ll work twice as hard as any man in the place. They 
think: oh, she’s a woman: work her for all she’s worth. Hard 
work is all she’s really good for. It’s not true. I can do better 
than that, and I’m going to prove it to them. They'll reach a 
point when they won’t want to lose me. Then I shall ask—not 
for more money—they’ve had to give me that already. I’m getting 
eight pounds a week now, and I can get ten. I shall ask for 
responsibility. And I’ll get it. You see.” 

“Laurence, do you ever think what it will be like to have Dysart 
back P” 

She was conscious of a curious listening quality in Laurence’s 
silence. 

“You do want him back, don’t you?” 

Laurence spoke carefully. “Of course I want Dy to come safe 
out of it. But I’m not going to let him—lI’m not going to let 
any man interfere with my life.” 
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She was plainly tired out and nervously exhausted, but she 
was on fire with excitement and very lovely. Isabel hardly knew 
her. She seemed to thrill to her own words: the movement of 
her hands, her whole body, sent out a disturbing thrill of new life, 
like a young tree in spring. She was madly, extravagantly alive. 
“Don’t be afraid. Ill be a good wife. I’m not a fool. Dysart 
shall live in a proper house, the sort of house he expects from 
life. Dll have Sandy to live in it too.” She was suddenly in 
earnest. “I promise you, Isabel. I promise you I won’t play 
the fool. And I promise myself I’ll succeed.” ; 

Isabel thought: I’m failing Dysart. But she was too shy 
to make any attempt on Laurence’s reserves. The young girl 
baffled her. Somehow, at some moment, Laurence had slipped 
through her fingers. Laurence did not want her. She asked for 
nothing now and gave nothing. Did she want anyone? Did 
she want Dysart? Oh poor Dysart. . 

She was twenty-four when Dysart came home, and Isabel saw 
her set to work to keep the first half of her promise. She al- 
lowed Lady Jane Ford to buy them a thin elegant house in a 
backwater of Mayfair, and there she established herself and Dy- 
sart and Sandy. Sandy seemed to like the change. He was 
healthy and had charming manners and adored his mother. Laur- 
ence brought to the business of being a mother the same methodi- 
cal care she gave to every other part of her day’s work. She did 
not give up any detail of her business life in order to fit Sandy in. 
She just added Sandy to the rest—getting up early to have break- 
fast with Sandy, and coming home to give Sandy his bath unless 
a sudden rush of work kept her late. ‘Then she telephoned a dis- 
appointed Sandy, and hung up the receiver with an ache in her 
heart that did not last. She was too busy. 

One day she was interviewed, and cut the interview short at 
six to go home to Sandy. Next day the interview appeared under 
two sub-heads—The Perfect Business Woman, and The Perfect 
Mother. Laurence, hardened to the vulgarity inseparable from 
publicity, laughed, but Dysart screamed with rage and was for 
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days unapproachable. Even Andrew removed himself ruefully 
out of reach of Dysart’s tongue. 

Dysart had developed nerves. He was, Isabel thought, more 
changed by four years of war than he ought to have been. 

He said he had enjoyed the war. He said it had allowed him 
complete self-expression, and apologised for the phrase, which 
smacked, he said, of the women’s movement. “Don’t you ex- 
press yourself completely now?” Isabel asked. He said: “Good 
God, no. You'd be shocked to the roots of your soul if I did. 
I spend half my energy on polite suppressions.” 

“Why did you like the war, Dy?” 

He hesitated. He looked pleased: his eyes danced, and he 
was smiling a tight-lipped happy smile. 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘The careless life? No responsi- 
bility—except to your men. Toys. Guns, soldiers, horses, 
cannon. . . . The world is full of books about the beastliness of 
war, but what no one ever conveys is the glamour of it. Why, 
it was like a boy’s adventure book come true. Going into a new 
trench was the most fascinating adventure in the world. Tunnels, 
underground rooms quite different from any you’ve had before, 
hide-and-seek on a fabulous scale, long marches beside your men, 
secret plans and words—oh, an adventure. Something happening.” 

He was back in J. W. Kinnaird’s chambers, working furiously 
to make up the leeway he had lost in France. He read the Law 
Report page of The Times in his bath, and did two men’s 
work on six days out of seven and sometimes on the seventh. 

Laurence gave admirable little dinner parties to the people who 
might be useful to him, murdering for the purpose the coltish 
youngster she still was and the cynical hard-bitten advertising 
man she was trying to become. As hostess, she modelled herself 
on Isabel Marr, and got through the job with credit. It some- 
times happened that, dinner over, the host became bored with his 
guests or remembered a piece of unfinished work: whereupon he de- 
parted calmly to club or chambers, quite unaware of anything odd 
in his desertion. 
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He worked sixteen hours every day: what time he talked and 
thought and ate and drank law. ‘The strain, which never slack- 
ened except when he took Laurence to a concert, showed in his 
face. It remained rather charmingly young, but its youth was 
overlaid by marks of the frightful effort he was making, and it 
lines were too fine drawn for his twenty-nine years. His temper 
was altogether too uncertain. He was very elusive and very at- 
tractive. Andrew Marr told Isabel: “Dy gets more fastidious 
and more beautifully low-minded every day. I love him. His 
wife’s a baggage. I think she sticks pins into him in bed, if he 
ever sees her in bed, which I doubt.” 

“Does he ever say anything to you?” Isabel asked carefully. 

“About his wife? Dysart? Good gad, no. He talks more 
and says less than any man in the club.” .. . 

Laurence said she had forgotten what Dysart was like when he 
married her. “I think he was rather soft and cuddly,” she said 
once. 

Isabel said: “I hope you’re kind to him, Laurie.” 

“Ym frightfully kind to him,” Laurence murmured. ‘But he’s 
not really interested in me, you know, Isabel, or in any of us.” 

Isabel held her tongue. She remembered twenty-four year old 
Dysart quite well. He had been the most engaging youngster, and 
engagingly affectionate, like a well-bred and wholly adorable 
puppy. He had been interested in Laurence then: he had been 
utterly her lover. That boy! Someone or something had put him 
through hell since then, and he had learned to keep a private as- 
sassin always at hand, to deal with prying visitors. . 

Isabel watched Laurence politely ignoring one of Dysart’s black 
moods. She did it well, and Isabel hated her. Dysart was be- 
having very badly. But couldn’t the little beast see how small 
and grey and pathetic he looked. Had she no mother in her? 
Isabel would have tried to comfort him herself if she had not 
known that he would scream at her... . 

Laurence at twenty-eight had kept all her promises. One of 
the Napier’s two managing directors went to the States and 
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Laurence took his place. She had earned it, and the twenty-eight 
year old Laurence was in the habit of seeing that she got paid what 
she earned. She schemed and plotted to achieve this end as she 
had never schemed in her life before. She talked at the right mo- 
ments in the right way: she listened and smiled, and finally created 
round herself an atmosphere of bland unconcern. Much too 
clever to say that she had been approached by another firm, she 
yet managed to give that impression just once, in casual talk, and 
thereafter sat back and remained vastly ignorant that the ground- 
less rumour was being spread through the house as a certainty. 
In the end, despite the opposition of the other director, she won. 
He was a Scot, and he said that clever women made good servants 
and infernally bad masters. He told Laurence so, and she made 
him a pretty and submissive little speech, whereat he cursed her 
impudence and congratulated her on her victory. 

“Ye are half my fine young cock o’ the north and half a hussy,” 
he said. 

Laurence asked softly: “And which do you like the better?” 

“They’re both useful to yourself,” he retorted, “but I wouldna 
be your husband for a ransom. I thank my own good sense I 
married a woman.” ... 

When she was sure of victory, she told Dysart about it. He 
was pleased for her and said so. 

“You have the most darling smile, Dy. Did you know?” 

Dysart looked mischievous and self-conscious at once. “Nice 
of you,” he murmured. “I’m frightfully pleased you’ve got what 
you wanted, Laurie.” 

“T couldn’t have borne it if I hadn’t.” 

“Yes, you could,” he said gravely. ‘‘You’re much too good to 
go under to one failure.” 

“TI never have failed—really. Only little failures. Delays. 
I don’t know at all—you don’t know at all what Id be like if I 
failed properly. I believe I’d go bad. Rotten, you know. 
Mildewy. You can’t tell. Women do, I think. We take our- 
selves very solemnly, after all.” 
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Dysart laughed. “Am I the first person to hear the great 
news?” . 

She nodded. ; 

He looked at her out of the corner of his eye. “I take that very 
kindly in you, my dear. It’s an honour I didn’t expect.” 

She blushed rarely, and tried to think of some decisive retort, 
but she felt too confused, and utterly unable to cope with Dysart. 
Did he know how attractive he was when he smiled with his eyes 
like that? 

Dysart halted on his way to the door. 

“Have you any engagement for the weekend, Laurence?” 

She hesitated. ‘None that I could not break.” 

“T’d hate you to break an engagement for me,” he observed. 

“What did you want to do, Dy?” 

Lady Jane Ford was eighty-one, and giving a weekend party to 
get the smell of the grave out of her nostrils, she said. 

“Could we go down rather late to-night?’ Laurence asked. 
“On the last train? I have one engagement I’d like to keep.” 
She hesitated again. “It’s a business one,” she added unneces- 
sarily. 

He agreed, with the rather formal courtesy that was as much a 
part of him as his smile. 

Laurence asked suddenly: “Will your cousin Caroline be 
there ?”’ 

“T think so. Why don’t you like her, Laurence?” 

“T do like her, but she dislikes me so thoroughly that I get stu- 
pider and stupider until she can hardly see me and thinks I’m not 
there. If I got completely unintelligent, would I be invisible, 
Dy? She’s in love with you, of course. I hope you won’t take 
up with her. I’m almost sure she snuffles in her sleep.” 

“You’re a proper little wretch, Laurence, and a vulgar little 
wretch at that.” 

“I am vulgar,” Laurence said placidly. “Caroline says so, 
and she’s so well-bred you couldn’t tell her from a lady if it 
weren’t for the Kensington accent.” 
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Her husband gave her a direct glance: he said nothing, and 
Laurence laid a hand on his arm. “I’m sorry,” she said, “I don’t 
know why I say these things. I think it’s your side face: it’s so 
remote.” 

He did not respond to her soft apologies, and she let him go, 
wondering, not for the first time, whether Dy was conscious of 
that terrifying power he had of blasting her clean out of existence. 
She would be talking to him, recklessly perhaps, but with a light 
heart, and abruptly he turned into a devil under her eyes, a small 
cold devil: he withered up the heart in her body and the life in 
her veins: so that she was quite dead and empty for a moment, 
and came back to life with pain. . 

Dysart Ford was under middle height, and so exquisitely pro- 
portioned that he gave the spectator a curious sense of contentment 
and harmony. He had the Ford nose, which was really quite 
straight and yet succeeded in passing itself off as the curved beak 
of a youthful centurion of the guard: and the fastidious Ford . 
mouth, very small and finely formed. His movements were beau- 
tifully unfussy: no one ever saw him hurry but he always reached 
the point he was making for a little this side of expectation. His 
mind had the same quality of balanced precision that nothing 
really disturbed. Dysart in a rage was ugly to look at and had 
an ugly tongue: he could and infrequently did scream with ex- 
asperation, but his screaming gave nothing away. He had still 
the advantage of his hearer, was still coolly possessed by himself. 
He never let go. To no intimate did he come and say: “Here is 
my soul, my secret life. I trust you. Comfort me.” He was 
sometimes the most attractive of companions, sometimes the most 
adorable of friends, and sometimes cold and wordless and devilish 
and always just out of reach. He was infinitely kind, infinitely 
courteous and entirely unapproachable. . . 

Laurence stood in the doorway of the big west sitting-room at 
Midsummer Hall. She was tired and the candles made her blink. 
The room went right through the house and had three windows at 
either end. The windows at the farther end were all open on the 
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soft blackness of a May night. There was no movement of the 
air: the candles grouped between the windows were crystal-steady: 
their flames hung in the air like inverted jewels. 

Laurence’s mind was playing her tricks. She had for a mo- 
ment all the sensations that had attended her first sight of this 
room. She was twenty years old, desperately shy and rather 
shabby. The room stretched to infinity, luxurious and unreal. 

The moment passed. She was a little critical of her mother- 
in-law’s taste now. It was absurd to pretend that a room was lit 
by candles when it was really lit by electric light, with the bulbs 
tucked away in the paneling. Jane Ford’s growing passion for 
the ultra-modern offended her young daughter-in-law. She re- 
garded with aversion a cupboard decorated with green unicorns, 
the product of an expensive Workshop where highly cultured 
young men and women became broody, sat down over a new 
‘Esthetic and hatched out a progeny which they fed like the pious 
pelican with their own blood and sold for a great price to Bradford 
millionaires, adventurous old ladies and pronounced Jews. 

Laurence was out of tutelage, and inclined to deny that Mid- 
summer Hall had taught her very much. Probably it had not, 
but it had made conscious her own inherited instinct for space and 
quietness, and what she left out of her rooms now she left out for 
choice and not from ignorance. She had not stopped learning— 
she would not, until she died, being what she was—but she had 
learned all that Lady Jane Ford could teach her, and she was 
disrespectfully aware of it. 

Dysart’s mother said: ‘Well, Laurence, it’s kind of you to 
come. I daresay you’ve remembered to bring me a birthday pres- 
ent: you’re a miracle of tact, which is more than I'll say for my 
son Andrew Marr. I'll thank you to look at that horror.” 

Laurence looked sleepily at the huge painting of a naked woman 
that was propped against a bookcase. “I think it’s revolting,” 
she said. “TI don’t like Gertler. I’m tired: I want to go to bed.” 

Dysart turned to look at the picture and shouted with laughter. 
“The posterior school of painting, we think.” 
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Andrew lifted himself out of his chair. ‘She’s a beast of a 
woman,” he said dispassionately, ‘“‘but Isabel ordered me to get 
something modern, and they told me it was as modern as Nicky’s 
poems. I’m sure it’s as vulgar. I’m sorry you don’t like it. It 
cost quite a lot of money. I think I shall take it away and hang 
it in my bathroom. I shall probably come over queer in my bath 
and chew the soap.” 

Laurence was watching Caroline Scott with Dysart. He was 
smiling at her in his most engaging fashion, and when she made 
room for him beside her on the couch, he leaned back and re- 
garded her with placid delight. She was small, dark and soft, 
and reminded Laurence of an intelligent kitten. Give the woman 
her due, she was uncommonly highly cultured and had a broad 
and ready wit of her own. Her thirty-five years were as twenty- 
five in the candle-light: her small hands were folded in her lap: 
she sat with lightly parted lips, leaning a little towards Dysart. 
She’s not decent, Laurence thought. She’s offering herself to him 
so loudly that she might as well say it right out. 

Dysart knew it. He was looking mischievous and rather 
pleased. Cruel little beast. Laurence brought her small teeth 
together in sudden uncontrollable rage. She hated the Fords: 
they were intolerably arrogant and intolerably sure of them- 
selves. She was as clever as Dysart and ten times cleverer than 
Isabel and yet they put her—those two—gently aside. They were 
unimpressed by Laurence Storm. 

Nicholas Marr was touching her hand and smiling at her. 
She was, as always at first sight and sound of him, a little tongue- 
tied and unhappy. It hurt her to act this comedy of indifference. 
She turned her head in a gesture of impatience, and caught a 
glance from Nicholas that sent the blood to her cheeks. It hurt 
him too. 

“What’s the matter, Laurie? Are you angry?” 

Her sense of humour came to life. She bent forward to speak 
in his ear. Her eyes were half-shut and dancing: her cheeks 
burned with a deep rich colour. She was maddening like this, 
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and she did not know it. Nicholas clenched his hands in a fury 
of love and resentment. . 

“JT just remembered I was the great Panjandrum himself,” she 
murmured, ‘‘and I was angry with all these people for not know- 
ing it.” 

“You’re an adorable baby.” He was not looking at her. He 
stared out into the darkness and whispered: “I love you, I love 
you.” 

“Don’t.” Laurence could not bear it. She did not want to be 
loved to-night. She wanted to be left alone. She could not 
avoid a fleeting contempt for Nicholas’s habit of talking about 
his emotions at any time and in any place. He spent himself too 
readily. He was too prodigal of gestures of love. Laurence de- 
cided that most people had a quite disproportionate idea of the 
importance of love. The thing had been lauded and written up 
until no one was capable of seeing it straight or thinking about it 
honestly. Why, because Nicholas loved her, must he look at her 
so? She loved him, but she did not go about looking wild and 
hungry at awkward moments. 

Nicholas’s expression changed. He ceased to look wild and 
hungry and gave her an appealing glance. She responded in- 
stantly, feeling all at once a longing to caress and comfort him. 
An appeal from Nicholas roused and troubled her profoundly. 
She saw in him an oddly wistful and helpless quality, and it was 
that pleased her and drew her and bound her to him. Dysart too 
had had for her an appealing softness: she was one of those 
women for whom all men have a childish and unguarded side, 
though she hardly knew this about herself. She was too intent on 
satisfying the imperative needs that had driven her out into the 
world. But she must have known that she loved Nicholas best 
when he was least like a lover and most diffident, and known that 
the one thing she could not bear to remember about Dysart was the 
very young, softly affectionate Dysart whom no one now ever 
saw. 

She looked at her mother-in-law and wondered whether when 
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she was as old as Lady Jane Ford, she would remember that she 
had loved and been loved. What would she remember then? 
Would she be quiet and content? She felt a sudden dreadful 
horror of growing old. What would then be left to her? Success 
would be a thin-spun memory when she was old. Nicholas would 
not love her when she was old. She would have nothing, nothing 
of her own. She found herself repeating soundlessly: ‘Let me 
have something I can keep. Let me have something of my own.” 
She shut her eyes and opened them in an absurd fear that she would 
find herself alone. She realised that to grow old is to have taken 
away, one by one, all gifts of life, the food and wine, the music 
and the company. Nothing unexpected is left, there is only a 
worn-out body mumbling over crumbs in the sure expectation of 
death: the gods unloose, one by one, the mortal fingers that cling 
to the edge of the table. And at that, the courage that had 
so strangely left her as strangely returned. She lifted her 
head. I’m still me, she thought. I’m Laurence Storm. I’m not 
afraid. 

Dysart’s mother was telling malicious tales of her dead hus- 
band. She was pleased and happy because she had never lost her 
power to attract men and hold them at her side. Her body was 
frail and half-dead, but they came to her and left young Laurence 
and Caroline Scott, to whose name her thoughts added an epithet 
of which even she was a little ashamed. 

Sir John Ford, christened John Cecil Fortunatus Ford, had 
died in a bewildered relief: if his immortal spirit survives in any 
place it must survive in uneasy expectation of his wife’s return to 
plague him. He was a kindly formal gentleman, in appearance 
a real du Maurier type, in miniature, with an innocent fondness 
for display that led him, when he took over his department in the 
Foreign Office and was knighted, to have the inkpot and other 
appurtenances of his desk changed to silver ones, engraved with 
his own arms. His wife’s nimble wits constantly surprised him, 
as his slow ones vexed and surprised her. She contrived to saddle 
him with a reputation for amorous intrigue that was one long 
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mortification to him. He who had never in all his life erred 
from the straitest path of marital fidelity, who indeed regarded 
women with a wondering suspicion as unaccountable and irra- 
tional creatures actuated by no known motives and oddly if pleas- 
antly shaped, was forced to posture before the world as a Don 
Juan of singular infelicity. Stories of his adventures, always 
unfortunate, dogged him in his clubs: men he respected as decent 
Tory gentlemen dug him in the ribs and chuckled down his neck 
as each new one started on its round: men he suspected as probably 
heretical dropped quotations in his ear, that he could not construe, 
having forgotten all his little Greek, but whose import he gathered 
only too clearly. 

He gradually acquired a horror of petticoats that made him 
turn hot and tremble in the company of any woman however 
ill-favoured, and when the war loosed a horde of women into the 
sanctuary of his department his queasy stomach finally rebelled. 
He came home one day, took to his bed and died—of a quinzy, his 
doctors said—in truth of a broken spirit and a mortally wounded 
reputation. 

His wife missed him sorely, having loved him, and could hardly 
believe that he had escaped her. She almost thought she would die 
herself, having nothing left to torment, but she rallied and pursued 
his kindly ghost with reminiscences that grew more malicious and 
witty by repetition. She was to-night in admirable form: Laur- 
ence, who remembered with some affection the simple stupid honest 
man, hoped that he lay buried too deep to hear. 

Dysart had come across the room and was looking down at his 
mother with droll affection. ‘You’re very hard on my poor old 
governor,” he said. 

His mother patted his hand. “I put up with him for forty 
years, and when Laurence has endured you as long as that, I’ll give 
her leave to speak her mind about you.” 

“Oh,” Laurence’s husband said lightly, “she’ll have got rid of 
me long before the end of forty years.” 

“Tf you let the hussy divorce you,” Jane Ford interrupted, “I'll 
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cut you both out of my will and then you’ll never catch up with 
your debts this side of the grave.” 

Laurence turned round and said suddenly: “I hate all this 
rushing about getting divorced. I think it’s frightfully vulgar. 
If you can’t live with your husband you can’t, but there’s no need 
to rush about getting unmarried in broad daylight, like getting un- 
dressed in the street.” 

Dysart regarded her with his head on one side. 

“You’re a funny young thing,” he said. “I quite agree with 
you, but are you sure you agree with yourself?” 

“Either you’re married once and for all,’ Laurence said, “for 
good or bad, or marriage doesn’t mean anything at all. Both 
ways, divorce is quite senseless.” 

Dysart smiled at her. ‘“There’s such a lot of swine rooting 
about town nowadays,” he murmured. “One of them got into the 
club the other day. They’ve got more money than there is in the 
world and no breeding at all. They rush about after sensations 
like—like——” He caught Andrew’s eye. “You being a soldier 
like myself will know what it’s not polite in me to say,” he finished 
blandly. He was rocking slightly on his feet, and smiling to him- 
self, with arched eyebrows and very bright eyes. He looked like 
the little devil he undoubtedly was, Laurence thought. She felt an 
impersonal admiration for him. 

Her mother-in-law’s voice made her start. 

“Laurence. Mercy, the girl’s asleep on her feet. You can go 
to bed, Laurence. You should have gone as soon as you came.” 

“T told you I was tired,” Laurence said absurdly. 

“Be off with you. I’ve put you in the big south bedroom.” 

“Where have you put me?” Dysart said. “I’m very tired my- 
self, but no one seems to care.” 

“In the big south bedroom,” his mother repeated. Laurence, on 
her way to the door, stood still. ‘I’m too old to bother with your 
whims any longer, and the house is full, what’s more. If Andrew 
and Isabel can sleep in one bed, you can too. God bless my soul, 
it’s been done before.” 
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Laurence glanced at Dysart. He did not look like a devil 
now, but very drawn and exhausted. ~ He was staring at her with 
a bitterness that she could not evade. It hurt her, and startled 
her, like a familiar voice heard after absence. She had forgotten 
that he could look like that. With the thought that no one else 
must see that look on Dysart’s face she took a step towards him: 
his expression changed: he puckered his mouth into a small 
grimace of amusement and blew her a kiss. “Run away to bed, 
Laurence,” he said airily. 

She fled, with burning cheeks and eyelids pricking with sudden 
tears. No one but Dysart ever made her feel so small... . 

Laurence sat up in bed. The sleep that had dragged at her 
in the wide lighted room downstairs had lifted and gone. There 
was no light in this room but the moonlight, and no sound but 
the unearthly cry of a bird stirring in the eaves above an open 
window: it cried and beat with its wings for a moment and fell 
asleep again. 

The sense of lapsed years that had visited her once before that 
night, returned with added sharpness. She was losing her hold 
on the certainties she had made for herself—walls for her spirit— 
during the years of her apprenticeship, and she wondered resent- 
fully why, in the hour of her assured victory, she should be 
thus plagued by old fears and confusions long since cleared away. 
It must be reaction from the frightful strain of the last month. 
Looking back on it, Laurence saw just how frightful it had been. 
Since the moment when she heard that Gilling was going to the 
States her mind had been held in a savage concentrated effort 
to make sure of his chair. Macdougal, the old devil, would 
have kept her out of it if he could. Laurence’s body went 
tense and rigid, then relaxed in overwhelming relief. She had 
won, she had won. I did it myself, she thought. No one helped 
me. I’ve come through by myself. 

Caroline Scott had begun to play. Dysart would not come 
upstairs yet. She was playing Bach. She doesn’t like Bach, 
Laurence thought scornfully. She’s playing it because she knows 
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Dysart likes it better than all the rest. Dysart’s love of music 
was the one thing that distracted him from his work. Laurence 
knew exactly what he was doing at this moment. He was sitting 
near the piano, his head held back, looking like Tiberius, a young 
slight Tiberius. Caroline probably imagined that he was think- 
ing of her, admiring her hands or her playing. He was not. He 
was lost, translated, clean out of the world and his wits. 

Laurence most earnestly did not like music, and had for it 
what she was ready to call a perverted passion. It was an 
assault on her defences, on the defences that every good Storm had 
always put up against the intangible and the exciting. She 
did actually regard it as the destroyer of man’s soul. She feared 
and hated it, and it drew her as fiercely as it drew Dysart. 

The Bach was over. Caroline was playing something else, 
modern and disturbing. It jabbed Laurence in all the tender 
places in her mind and with unbearable ingenuity touched 
up her nerves until she was a quivering defenceless wretch, like 
a crab without a shell. It woke emotions she could not under- 
stand and did not know how to control. 

She said: “I’m hot,” and found herself by the window without 
any recollection of leaving her bed. \ 

The lawn was a white pool, rimmed by a host of trees in 
blossom. The silver sprays swam in the air below her, like 
ghosts of another year’s blossoming. One tree flung a laden 
branch almost to her hand. She thought suddenly that if she 
could only for one moment see it in its ineffable entirety, really 
see it, she would be at peace. That would be seeing God. ‘There 
would be no body, no fret of mind, no emotions, only the pure 
vision, the high noon of eternity. Her mind, recoiling from 
itself, fell on a childish memory. The garden lay under an 
enchantment. It was the silver wood that the Youngest Prince 
rode through. A twig cracked as he broke it off. “Oh what is 
that?” cried the Princess. “Only my horse stepping on a 
branch.” . 4 

Laurence went back to bed. There were, to her mind, too 
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many people in the house. She was by instinct and upbringing 
an unsocial and solitude-loving creature, and she felt murderous 
when she thought that she would have to meet them all again 
in the morning and endure their abysmal placidity, and began 
to devise various ludicrous and humiliating tortures for Caroline 
especially, who had stopped playing now that at least one of her 
listeners was past the help of silence. There was a pain in 
her chest and her hands were dry and hot. She groped after 
the disintegrated fragments of herself and tried to fit them to- 
gether again. 

Without warning, she was struck down by a thought. A long 
time ago, Dysart had liked to sleep with his head on her shoulder, 
and if she moved and disturbed him, he said: ‘Darling, darling,” 
in a dreaming voice, more asleep than awake. . 

Laurence did not know why she remembered that now, nor 
why, with a breath like a sob, she gave up an unequal struggle 
and abandoned herself to the thoughts that swept over her, drown- 
ing her. 

It was four years since Laurence had last slept in this room, 
on a night that she would not willingly remember. She was 
ashamed of it, and hated the figure she cut in it, but she was 
defiant too, and would not alter a single word or gesture to make 
it a pleasanter memory. .. . 

Dysart was back, demobilised a week before he expected, and 
Laurence, unprepared, was down at Midsummer Hall. He came 
straight there, still in uniform. It was a year since he had had 
any leave: he was crazy with excitement. He flung himself into 
Laurence’s arms and said: ‘Darling, the fat old men have taken 
my beautiful battalion from me. My heart is broken. I’ve only 
you left.’ His arms tightened their hold until she gasped with 
pain: she was being crushed breathless and senseless against his 
hard young body. “Dy, you hurt.” 

“Forgive me. Darling Laurence, do please forgive me. I’m 
a brute to hurt you. Id forgotten what a soft little thing you 
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were. May I kiss you? That doesn’t hurt, does it? Beloved?” 

She slipped away, horrified to find herself suddenly uncertain 
and bewildered. Everything had seemed simple: she had made 
all her plans and arranged her world like a toy world on a 
nursery floor. The irruption of a flesh and blood Dysart was 
scattering it in all directions: its houses were cardboard and its 
people puppets. She struggled with a sickening sense of dis- 
loyalty—not to Dysart only, but to something within herself. 
Something buried in her heart, in her blood, stirred and cried 
—vague and half-articulate and insistent—a warning and a com- 
mand. She would not listen. She would not think. Thinking 
brought only indecision and unhappiness. She would shut her 
eyes and her ears and go on. 

That night, too, she sat up in bed waiting for Dysart. She 
knew exactly what he would look like when he came. His eyes 
would be very bright, and his mouth would be curved in a small 
mischievous smile. He came in and walked straight to her. 
He sat on the edge of the bed like a schoolboy, swinging his legs. 
“T borrowed Isabel’s silk pyjamas,” he said, “and I’ve used your 
bath salts. I don’t like them. They’ve made my hair all sticky. 
Do you mind my hair being sticky?” She smiled at him to cover 
the confusion of her thoughts, and in a moment, twisting softly 
round, he had flung himself across her knees with his arms round 
her, and his face hidden. He lay like that a long time. After 
a while she could not bear to sit there motionless and she began to 
stroke his head. His hair was fine and soft like Sandy’s. He 
put up a hand and drew hers away. “Don’t,” he said half 
audibly. “Don’t move. I’m thinking of you without looking 
at you.” 

His movements were so quick that she hardly knew he had 
moved before she was lying in his arms. 

“T love you, Laurence. There’s no one like you in the world. 
I love you. I adore you. I love every line and every move- 
ment. My dear, my love, Laurence, Laurence, beloved.” 
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She had not thought it would be so intolerable. And now it 
was not because of herself or of Nicholas, but because of Dysart 
himself that it was intolerable. He was so dear, so very dear, 
and gay and honest. No one could tell lies to Dysart: his mind 
ripped clean through lies and shams as easily as his ear caught 
a false sound. Dysart’s mind was clear and hard, and Dysart’s 
body was small and hard and perfect. 

He was giving himself to her in a new unwonted submission. 
It was dreadful, the offer of a gift she did not want, had not 
asked for, had never expected. She hated herself more than she 
had believed possible, and in the very instant of her self-abasement 
and bewildered doubt, the streak of sheer stupid obstinacy in her 
came to life. The quality that was making her successful—her 
inability to see more than one thing at a time—showed its most 
evil face. She saw Nicholas’ need and desire, and her desire 
to comfort him: it did not blind her to Dysart’s—his need was 
too arrogant for that—but it made it possible for a young, essen- 
tially innocent woman, who could be moved to pity more quickly 
than to any other emotion, to turn into a monster of cruelty. 
More than possible—inevitable, the fatal and inevitable work- 
ing of character, the agent of fate, inexorable, the justice of 
God. There was something more than stupidity in her. There 
was a rooted racial hardness, beside which the mere intellectual 
hardness of Dysart was a sword against an earthfast stone, and 
against which a defenceless loving Dysart might hurt himself 
to death. 

In that moment, Dysart, unconscious and unwarned, was up 
against generation on generation of Storms who had set their 
teeth, shut their eyes, and for good or evil held on. Not think- 
ing or caring whether the thing they had got their teeth in was 
good or evil, they had shut up their minds and held on to it, 
Poor Dysart. Poor Laurence. 

Dysart said: “Laurence, I’m so proud and happy I could 
stand on my head in the middle of the lawn and sing. Most dear, 
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most beloved, you’re worth the whole world and the stars over 
it.” He said: “Lord, how I have wanted you. Dear, dear 
Laurence. I need never go away again. I love you so. I’m all 
yours. JI adore you. My dear, my dear.” 

She was moved to tears by his complete surrender. It hurt 
her in a way she did not attempt to understand. She felt that 
his lips moved, but she could not hear what he said, and she 
must hear it, because afterwards he would never speak to her 
again. She held her breath to listen. ‘There were just so 
many hours. I reckoned them up and what I’d be doing in each 
of them. I told myself I’d get through them somehow and wake 
up in your arms.” 

She cried. “Dysart. Dear, dear Dysart,” and tore herself 
out of his arms to lie face downward, with tears pouring over 
her cheeks. 

When she had cried herself quiet, she sat up and looked at 
him. He had not spoken or touched her during that wild crying 
and she could make nothing of the look he gave her now. 
It was steady and terrifyingly direct. She stared helplessly back 
until that became intolerable: then touched his arm. 

He said quietly, not moving, not taking his eyes from her: 
“T’m waiting, Laurie,’ and when she did not speak, his voice 
altered. “Darling, what is the matter? Have I hurt you? 
What is it? What is it, Laurence?” 

“Dy, there’s something to tell you.” 

If only he would not look at her like that. How could she 
hurt anyone so defenceless, so terribly nakedly defenceless as this 
Dysart ? 

“It’s not good, Dysart.” 

He was trembling from head to foot. 

“Tell me. Tell me, Laurence.” 

He must know something. He must guess. 

“Oh don’t, Dy. Don’t shake like that. I can’t talk to you 
if you’re not quiet.” 
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“T am quiet.” He laid both hands on her breast for a moment. 
“See, darling, I’m perfectly quiet. Tell me. Please tell me.” 
He sat still and straight on the edge of the bed, looking at her. 

She told him in a rush, badly, stumbling over words. He made 
no sound or sign, but as she went on he seemed to withdraw 
himself to an infinite distance. When she finished, he slipped 
from the bed, and walked across to a window. He stayed there, 
leaning against the edge of the window, for a long time. Once 
he flung back his head, as if in that moment he found it difficult 
to breathe. 

At last he came back and stood looking down at her. He was 
very straight and very white and remote. 

“You didn’t tell me the man’s name, Laurence.” 

“Nicholas Marr.” 

His face was contorted in a spasm of contemptuous rage. He 
repeated: ‘Nicholas,’ and added a short and wicked-sounding 
epithet that Laurence had never heard in anyone’s mouth. She 
shivered. “I’m sorry,” he said formally. “I haven’t been out 
of the Army long enough to forget the proper name for men like 
Nicholas Marr.” 

She was afraid, and her courage woke to answer for her fear. 

“What are you going to do about it, Dysart?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

She could tell him that, and she did tell him. He heard her 
out and said briefly that he must be allowed to think it over. 

He was silent a short time and then said simply: “I think 
you might have told me about it this afternoon, before—before 
to-night, Laurie.” 

Her lips felt stiff and cold. “There wasn’t time.” 

He said only: ‘You might have made time,” and turned away. 
“T’ll sleep on the couch.” 

She offered him quilt and eiderdown and he was half-way to 
the couch with them when he dropped both and came suddenly 
back to her, walking like a drunken man. He said: “Do you 
mind?” and took her blindly between his hands. She felt him 
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shudder. “Oh I beg your pardon,” he gasped, and left her again, 
trembling and speechless. 


The door opened very softly. Dysart hesitated on the threshold. 
“TY did knock,” he observed, “and nothing came of it. I thought 
you were asleep.”” He shut the door, and advanced into the room. 
“What’s the matter, Laurie? Seeing ghosts? May I turn on the 
light ?” 

“T’m sleepy,” Laurence said defensively. Dysart looked very 
wideawake and rather malicious. He gave her one of the direct 
glances of inquiry that she never encountered without a tremor, 
seemed about to speak, but turned away. He did not switch on 
the light, but walked about the room, collecting things. “Nice 
bed,”’ he said thoughtfully, to the couch where Laurence had 
arranged a sheet and blanket taken from the bed. At the door 
he paused. “I won’t be long,” he said, and disappeared. 

When he came back, Laurence was lying with closed eyes. He 
came and looked at her, but did not speak.” Opening her eyes 
cautiously, she saw him standing at the other side of the room: 
in the shifting light his face was cold and forbidding. He 
lifted his head in that characteristic gesture of his, Dysart defy- 
ing an unfriendly universe, and walked out of her line of vision. 
She heard him arranging himself in his makeshift bed, grunting 
like a cross baby. 

It was probably half an hour later when he said: 

“You’re not asleep, Laurence.” 

“How did you know?” 

“Because I’m not,” he said absurdly. “You lie awake like 
the wrath of God. I could feel you being awake right across 
here.” He paused. “Laurence, do you remember the last time 
we were in this room?” 

All the turbulent emotions of the last few hours rushed together 
to contract Laurence’s face into a spasm she could not control. 
She was thankful Dysart could not see her. His voice sounded 
friendly and cool. 
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“T’ve been remembering nothing else,”’ she said. 

Silence. Then Dysart spoke quietly. 

“There are quite a lot of things I’ve always wanted you to 
explain. I didn’t ask. you any of them that night, because 4 

“Because ?” 

“J was afraid I should lose my head and scream at you.” 

“T shouldn’t have minded,”’ Laurence said. 

“You’d have minded,” he remarked meditatively, “if I had 
come out with some of the things—words, phrases—in my head.” 

He was making Laurence curious, as he was grimly aware. 
The little beast fished for the souls of men like a Jesuit. Their 
bodies interested her not at all: their minds fascinated her so 
fatally that she always put her fingers in the machinery—unless 
the owner was protected by the accident of taking no interest in 
her. Lack of interest in herself paralysed Laurence, and a damn 
good thing too, he thought: she’d have to be exterminated other- 
wise. 

“What was it you wanted to ask, Dy?” 

He laughed. “Is there anything women like better than 
spiritual vivisection?”? he murmured. “Gad, you’re an impossible 
tribe.” 

Laurence was unreasonably hurt and faltered in answering, 
whereat he was off the couch and across the room in a breath. 

“T didn’t mean to draw blood, Laurence. Don’t mind. I 
really do want to know one or two things. May I sit on your 
bed and talk to your” 

“Youll get cold without a dressing-gown,” Laurence said 
crossly. 

He wrapped himself in hers, and sat on the edge of the bed, 
looking, in the fantastic garment, like a Chinese painting, drawn 
with a sharp formal delicacy. 

Laurence was seized with the trembling excitement that visited 
her sometimes before a decisive interview. He kept her wait- 
ing so long that she was betrayed into a: “Well, Dysart?” that 
produced nothing but a disconcerting glance. 
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“T’ve never understood why you did it,” he said abruptly. 
“There isn’t anything to understand. I—fell in love. I 

couldn’t help it. Neither of us could help it.” 

“T suppose that’s an answer, and according to the rules,’”’ he 
said, “but I still don’t understand and never shall understand 
how you of all people could go on the loose—oh spiritually speak- 
ing, darling’”—he waved a hand—‘“while your husband was at 
the war. I’m sure that’s a revolting sentiment, and revoltingly sen- 
timental, but there you are. It looks like that to me.” 

“Like what?” 

“Damned cheap,” he said. 

Laurence took that without a visible tremor. She was not 
trembling now, and her mind was working with the lucidity to 
which excitement always lifted it. 

“What else do you want to know?” 

Before answering he reached across to the window nearest her 
bed, and pulling back the curtain, let in on her a flood of white 
light. He settled himself on the bed again with a murmured: 
“Do you mind?” 

“You told me that Nicholas Marr was not your lover, except 
—I think you said—in mind and soul. I’m not quite sure what 
sort of a lover that is, but I understood what sort of a lover he 
wasn’t, which was all you were anxious to have me know.” He 
looked down at her. ‘What are your relations with him now?” 

Laurence made her voice smooth and ironical. ‘Exactly what 
they were then.” 

‘She was humiliated to find that that amused him: he laughed. 
“Pretty pair of lovers you are, my dear.” 

“Your ideas of love and mine differ,” Laurence suggested. 

He looked at her elfishly. “And Ill be bound your ideas 
differ from Nicholas Marr’s,” he said. 

Laurence blushed and spoke fiercely: ‘‘Wouldn’t you care?” 

“Why should 1?” he retorted. ‘You surely wouldn’t expect 
me—after four years of freedom—to have the proper feelings of a 
husband.” He gave her a forbidding glance. “Don’t make any 
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mistake, Laurence. I’ve no feelings now that I can’t control. 
But I’ll tell you one thing. I won’t Jend myself to any device of 
your subtle brain for getting the best out of both worlds. You 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds now, with all the 
grace in the world, but if you’re planning to wait until your 
career, and Nicholas’ career, are assured enough to risk a bit 
of rough riding, and then to ask me to divorce you, or to 
fake a divorce for you, be certain of one thing. I’d not refuse 
you your freedom, for what it’s worth. But you’d not get 
Sandy.” 

Laurence had thought herself prepared for any end to this 
speech, but she was startled into a cry, quickly smothered. She 
tried to speak, and found herself so shaken with fears and hot 
with resentment that she had to hold her tongue. 

Dysart was looking out of the window: his lifted profile was 
remote and implacable. He was implacable: no one, not even 
Isabel, knew the implacability of Dy. He was so engaging and 
so courteous, and would do so many kind things casually,- but 
move where he had once determined not to move, he would not: 
Laurence trembled with helpless fury. 

She found her voice. ‘“‘You’d take Sandy from me? From his 
own mother?” Her voice rose in spite of her. “You wouldn’t, 
Dysart. Oh,” she cried, using in her unfeigned agitation, of all 
arguments the one least calculated to get her a hearing from the 
fastidious creature she had married, “you wouldn’t say that if 
you had been here when he was born.” 

It shut Dysart against her. Morbidly sensitive to and con- 
temptuous of the melodramatic in sentiment, the nobler the sen- 
timent, the more he suspected it and hated and shrank from its 
expression. ‘The journeyings of his own imagination, even the 
conditions of his own life, were melodramatic to fantasy, but he 
did not see them so, and melodrama was for him the one un- 
forgivably indecent, blasphemous and intolerable lapse. He 
turned his head. ‘No one knows better than I do what suffering 
is like to watch. Suffering!” He made a gesture with his hands, 
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strangely expressive for Dysart. “I’ve no doubt you’d die for 
Sandy.” 

“Yd live for him,” Laurence said hotly. “I’d work myself 
to the bone for him.” 

He told her: “I’ve no doubt of that either. But you don’t. 
You work for yourself.” 

Laurence put her hands down on the bed and sat up with a 
violent jerk. 

“Haven’t I the right?” 

He unwound himself from her dressing-gown. ‘Put this round 
your shoulders if you’re going to sit up.” 

She pushed it away. “I don’t want it. I’m burning hot.” 
He let the garment fall between them, and touched one finger to 
her cheek. ‘You get so excited,” he said plaintively, and had the 
gown round her shoulders before she could move in protest. She 
mastered an impulse to tear it off and throw it across the room. 

“What did you want me to do with my life?” she demanded. 

He smiled with unexpected sweetness. ‘Anything you wanted 
to do,” he said. “I’ve let you do quite a lot of things to mine. 
But I draw the line at Sandy’s.” 

He was incongruously charming, sitting there with his hands 
clasped round one raised knee, and his small fine head held 
stiffly. Laurence sat huddled on her pillow, a sullen angry 
creature. She could see his charm, and she repudiated it, bit- 
terly and obstinately. He was her enemy. She would give him 
nothing and ask for nothing. Bitterly and sullenly, in the name 
of all women, she denied him in her heart. He had her son, 
and in that she was helpless. She had struck rock, that no twist 
of her subtle brain could circumvent and no pressure of her 
rooted obstinate will could crush or move. If she did not want 
to be hurt, she would have to keep out of the way of it. 

“J hate you, Dysart. I hate all of you, all the Fords. You 
have a lower idea of women than a navvy.” 

He appeared to consider the accusation. “I do my best to 
treat women as equals,” he observed at last. 
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Laurence said viciously and softly: “Oh damn your impu- 
dence.” 

He faced her squarely. “I’ve regarded you as an equal, and 
treated you as such. You’ve been left absolutely free, but you’re 
not free to take my son out of the world he belongs to.” Laurence 
looked at him apprehensively. He was turning into a small 
mocking devil under her eyes. “If when you leave me, you feel 
that you must have a son,” he said politely, “there’s no reason 
to suppose that Nicholas wouldn’t, couldn’t ... All right, 
Laurence, I won’t.” He looked at her with so childlike and 
engaging an air that she felt suddenly weak and soft: her bones 
melted. She had sworn a covenant against him, and an enemy 
within her gates betrayed her. If she had been Judith, and 
Holofernes had looked at her like that, he would have kept his head 
on his shoulders. ‘You don’t get much out of this sort of life, 
darling Dysart.” 

“Kind of you.” He ran her through on the point of her 
kindness. “Neither do you. I never understood how you could 
swallow the fact that Nicholas puts you second to his career.” 
She stared at him and he added blandly: ‘“You’d have left me 
four years ago if your lover had dared to take you. You would 
not have asked me to let you go on living in my house and pre- 
tending to be my wife. I was vastly sorry for you, upon my 
soul I was, or I don’t suppose I should have agreed to it. If 
you hadn’t been such a simple-minded baby, you’d never have 
thought of asking me. I ought to have beaten you, of course, but 
‘it didn’t seem worth the trouble.” That was what he said: he 
neither spoke nor thought about the selfless kindness and passionate 
humility that were the other side of the arrogance of his youth 
and his demands on life, and had so abundantly and without 
self-pity served Laurence when she called on them to make her 
chosen path easy for her. 

“J don’t want your sorrow,” Laurence said sharply. “I had 
my own career to make. I wouldn’t have sacrificed it to Nicholas. 
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Why should he sacrifice his to me?” She leaned forward, so 
close to him that she was almost in his arms. She was very 
lovely in her wrath, with crimson cheeks, and a body, Dysart 
thought, that invited love, if ever a girl’s body did. She must 
know it, and yet she denied him and that other poor devil: 
he pulled his mind up short—she had the right to do what she 
liked with herself, and she had not asked him to come and sit 
in the outer courts of hell. He was doing that to please himself, 
believing that Laurence was a little gentleman and ironically 
pretending that he was. 

He wondered, still ironical, how long, if Nicholas Marr had 
been a more reckless lover, her devotion to an idea would have 
kept her from drowning. Not long, probably. With that mouth 
and that body. What for the matter of that—with that mouth 
and that body—kept her running straight now? He gave it up. 
She was right, too. No mere person was worth sacrificing a 
life’s work to. If Nicholas Marr had had a life’s work, and 
not merely an itch for easy honour. ‘The fellow was clever, too. 
His head was as good as Dysart’s, if not better. Dysart cheer- 
fully admitted it, and had at the same time a vision of Nicholas 
rubbing his lean elegance against the petticoats of ambassadors’ 
wives. His fastidious mind slipped easily from irony to a gross- 
ness of disgust that confounded himself, Laurence, and her lover, 
in one moment of pure loathing. The fellow was a house cat, 
a natural sigisbée. And Laurence loved him. Women were 
queer beasts, amazingly insensitive in their appetites. 

“Would you smash your career up for me?” Laurence thrust at 
him. 

He told her no at once. ‘‘I wouldn’t smash my career now for 
any woman.” 

“Was there ever a time when you would?” 

He looked at her. “I would have done anything for you.” 

“Now? Would you do it now?” 

“For your No.” 
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He thought she looked very small and forlorn. “I put my 
career in the place you didn’t want, Laurence,” he added gently, 
and sliding from the bed, stood a moment over her. 

“Go to sleep, child,” he said. He stooped and kissed her 
lightly, feeling her cheek burning to his touch. She caught him 
by the arm, and holding him so that he could not draw himself 
away without hurting her, asked urgently: 

“Are you happy, Dysart?” 

With his free hand he pushed her fingers from his arm and 
moved away. He stood a moment with bent head, and then 
turning, gave her an odd confiding smile. 

“Do you know,” he said, “when you told me that you were 
in love with Nicholas Marr——” 7 

He hesitated, and Laurence clenched her hands in silent im- 
patience. 

“T don’t think I ever fainted in my life, but certainly—that 
night—I went out for a minute, when you were telling me. I 
missed one or two sentences completely. Afterwards I felt as if 
I’d been shot through the stomach.” 

Laurence said: ‘Oh my dear.” 

He smiled again, very kindly. ‘You needn’t mind,” he told 
her. ‘I don’t—now.” 

“Then you are happy?” 

“T’ve really no time, you know,” he said frankly, “to wonder 
whether I’m happy or not. I’m head under in work. I rarely 
think about anything else. I’ve no energy left when I’m on the 
job, to bother with my emotions or yours. On the whole, I 
suppose I’m happy. I have an interest that fills my life—what 
more can a man ask? And incidentally, I ought to say that the 
reason I didn’t beat you that night was neither Christian charity 
nor Christian mildness: it was a kind of low self-interest. I 
thought probably you’d get tired of a half-lover like Nicholas— 
a bad miscalculation, that. Afterwards, of course, I got to a 
point where I simply didn’t and don’t care whether you do or 
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not. I don’t care about anything except succeeding in the job 
I’ve set myself.” 

Laurence did not know why she was hurt. She turned her face 
away. 

“You would always have forgotten me when you were on the 
job, as you call it.” 

“My dear child,” he protested. ‘What do you expect? Do 
you sit dreaming of Nicholas when you're trying to think of a 
scheme for selling soap to Irish cabbies?” 

“You forget so utterly,” she said humbly. “You forgot me 
during the war. You enjoyed the war. You didn’t remember me 
at all.” 

“That’s not true,” he said quietly. “During all those years I 
was utterly in love with you. I thought only of you. Every- 
thing I did was somehow for you. If you mean that I didn’t 
think of you when we stood to at 5 a.m. under orders to move 
at an hour’s notice, mud everywhere, everyone peevish, bloody 
cold and a thick fog—you’re right. I didn’t.” 

Laurence was looking at him with lips parted in a smile. 

“You dear,” she murmured. 

“You’re rather adorable yourself,” Dysart said gravely, “and 
I'll tell you about one time like that when I did remember you. 
We were being moved by bus on a bitter cold night. Andrew 
and I had nipped into the front seat of a char-a-banc, and I 
dozed peacefully below the parapet in the warmth of the engine. 
Poor Andrew couldn’t sleep at all, and after I awoke I cuddled 
him and kept him warm enough to sleep. We turned out in 
the early morning at a ghastly little village, almost starved to 
death. And all that time, frozen and hungry, with Andrew curs- 
ing horribly every time he woke—his language is the worst I ever 
heard in my life, bless him—I was obsessed by you. I didn’t 
deliberately think of you. You just were there, as near as my 
breath. It was an odd experience. I wrote to you about it after- 
wards.” 
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“T never got the letter.” 

“T never sent it. I didn’t think you’d be interested.” 

Laurence cried out. “You weren’t interested in me. You were 
in love with me. But you were in love with war, too.” 

He looked at her helplessly: “I thought you would have 
understood,” he said. ‘The war was a man’s job—a job a man 
did with other men.” His eyes grew very bright, and the lines 
of his face curved into a small shut ecstatic smile. “It was a 
good show, our battalion—a damned good show. We ran it like 
a joke, a corporate joke, and it could do anything, and no one 
was ever drunk in trenches.” He remembered Laurence and 
touched her hand. ‘You were—apart.” 

But she looked at him with graceless impudence and said: 
“You were to come back and find me waiting—the happy warrior 
taking his ease.” 

“T didn’t think of you like that,” he said. “I thought of you 
as my lover. I thought you were my lover and my friend.” 

He said caressingly: ‘Was your pride hurt, my dear, because 
I was in love with—with a battalion?” 

She was struggling with incomprehensible emotions and wanted 
to cry. Dysart’s voice hurt her. Dysart hurt her. He took out 
his heart with a casual gesture and said: ‘Look where you trod 
on it: odd, isn’t it?” He was utterly unmoved and detached. 
He took no interest in the heart of Dysart Ford or in the dis- 
turbed restless heart of Laurence Storm. Laurence wept. 

“You don’t often cry, darling. What’s the matter?” He 
took her lightly in one arm and dried her tears with a large silk 
handkerchief. “Am I right? Was your pride hurt, Laurie?” 

“And what if it were?” Laurence found breath to say. 

“Nothing. It’s queer. Mine kissed your feet. Yours let you 
run after another lover—after Nicholas Marr.” 

She removed herself from his hold. “Pride had nothing to 
do with it, as well you know, I just fell in love with him, with- 
out meaning to at all. Don’t bother me any more, Dysart, I’m 
tired. I want to go to sleep.” 
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He bent over her, deliberately wooing her, with eyes and voice 
and smiling mouth. Laurence stared up at him, fascinated. 
His face was at once so familiar and so strange, so unkind and 
so distractingly lovable. 

“Please, Dysart,” she said imploringly. 

He whispered: “What is it you don’t want me to do?” and 
brushed her cheek with his eyelashes. She gave a cry that sounded 
in her own ears like a scream and was in reality so small and 
wavering that it was only a whisper. Dysart did not hear it, 
nor guess at the terrific disturbance it betrayed, though he was 
thinking about her with a passionate intensity. She was beauti- 
ful, with an immature and altogether chancy beauty: she looked 
like a rosy yielding girl as she sat there, and she concealed within 
herself powers that he could only vaguely calculate. There were 
times when she seemed older than his mother, times when all 
softness, all beauty, all charm went out of her and left a sullen 
unresponsive unattractive schoolgirl. She was a mystery he would 
never fathom. He sighed, thought of Nicholas Marr, and laughed. 
Laurence’s arms, flung up in the gesture of a drowning man, 
touched not Dysart but the empty air. Dysart had gone. 

After a long time, she remembered that he had been laughing 
when he went. He said: ‘Good night, Laurence,” from the 
couch, but she did not try to answer. Coming back to herself, 
she thought confusedly: “He is a cruel little beast, after all,” 
and would have been put to it to explain why she thought so. 

Strange mystery of human relationships. Here were two young 
creatures, Jately held in bonds of a passionate affection, and now 
sundered as the poles. Both ardent, prodigal of themselves, 
magnanimous to a fault, capable—Dysart the more amazingly— 
of kindness unlooked-for and superb renunciations, both mask- 
ing under an appealing and engaging appearance, an implacable 
selfishness of devotion to their own interests. ‘They were tolerant, 
courteous, and kind to each other, and entirely unyielding and self- 
seeking. Yet it was odd, had either of them thought of it, that 
Laurence, loving another man, could be hurt by Dysart and by 
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evidences of his indifference as by no one and nothing else. And 
self-centred Dysart, caring for no one in the world but his mother, 
his sister, and Andrew Marr, was -~more sharply interested in 
Laurence, her sayings and her actions, than in anyone he had ever 
known in his life. There was no logic in them: just as there is 
next to no logic in life, nor likely to be so long as the instruments 
of life are the perverse, obstinate and wildly fantastic mind of man, 
and the perverse, obstinate, secret and wildly fantastic impulses 
of his heart. 

Sleep would not come to a mind so disturbed as Laurence’s. 
She began to think of all the hard definite things in her life, 
called them and ranged them round her. She thought of her suc- 
cess. ‘That was real. Nicholas was real. His devotion was real 
and comprehensible, though he was, her mind remarked in an un- 
dertone, rather a gloomy swine at times—usually the wrong times. 

Slowly the familiar world returned to her. Her hand touched 
accustomed things. She felt safe and prosperous again. Her 
mind had fallen through some rent in the world of sane safe things 
into a dangerous and uncharted darkness, and now came back and 
sat smiling in front of its gods. She was young: she could draw 
on an inexhaustible energy. Nothing could seriously hurt her or 
take away from her the things she had fought for and won. She 
felt capable of holding her own against any vagaries of man or 
fate. The profound belief in herself that had been shaken by her 
collision with the implacability of Dysart, and the tumult of 
emotion into which she had been thrown, was standing as secure 
and reliable as ever. She leaned against it, sure that it could not 
fail her. 

All this disturbance because Dysart had talked to her about 
Sandy and made her cry! Absurd to have cried. She slept and 
woke when the early light, coming through the uncurtained win- 
dow, fell across her eyes. Dysart was fast asleep. Quilt and 
blanket had fallen to the ground: he was tangled in the sheet and 
looked grotesquely uncomfortable. She slipped out of bed and 
spreading the blanket over him, tucked it in with careful fingers. 
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He looked very young and tired and unguarded. She was sad- 
dened into a sudden grief by the sight of his thin relaxed body. 

Dysart opened his eyes, and still asleep, said: “Darling, dar- 
ling,” in a dreaming voice. 

He woke to consciousness of her presence, looked at her, mur- 
mured: “Run away, Laurence,” and turned placidly to sleep 
again. 

She went away on that, sore and humbled, smartingly conscious 
that but for the rebuff she would have been on her knees implor- 
ing him for—for what? For forgiveness? 


CHAPTER 


l AURENCE said: ‘Good morning, Jeffrey,” to the old 


sinner in charge of the outer office, and walked up one 

flight of stairs and along the dark passage to the room 
that had been Gilling’s. It was not much after nine o’clock. A 
managing director need not arrive until ten, but Macdougal was 
always at work at half-past nine, and Laurence intended to keep 
subordinate’s hours for a few weeks, to prove that she was not 
puffed up. 

Filled as was her mind by the thought that this was her first day 
as a director, her body, the dunce, had learned its lesson so 
badly that it carried her past the door of Gilling’s room and half- 
way up a second flight of stairs to the old room before her mind, 
furious, recalled it. Blushing, she turned and crept softly back, 
looking quickly up and down the passage, and stood for half a 
second outside the closed door that still bore the name G. H. 
Gilling. Her conscious mind was wondering whether L. Storm or 
Laurence Storm would look the better there: her unconscious mind 
was saying: ‘Steady there, my lass, steady now; keep your hands 
down and your head up: th-a-at’s my girl,” in the voice of 
Richard Storm. 

She opened the door. Her own secretary looked up from the 
table between the windows and greeted her with a wide smile. She 
was going to add something to her greeting, but Laurence’s face, 
shocked into immobility by the sight of her secretary’s excited 
pleasure, checked the words on her lips. 

Laurence walked slowly towards the big flat-topped desk. She 
was thinking that she would have the desk moved away from the 


fireplace to stand nearer the window—but not yet. Perhaps never: 
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one could not, after all, open the window and let in the obscenely 
foul dust of a crowded London street and the mingled stench of 
gutter and roadway. Probably G. H. Gilling knew what he was 
about when he had his desk placed half-way between bookcase 
and cupboard. This was a pleasant room, twice the size of her 
old one, higher, better carpeted, its walls painted grey, and its 
two armchairs upholstered in grey cord. Her own desk calendar 
stared up at her. Her own pens and pencils, a pile of opened 
letters, and her own box of rubber bands—Laurence had a col- 
lector’s mania for rubber bands—all were there. She pulled open 
the lowest right-hand drawer of her desk and her gaze fell on a 
half-filled box of cigars. Gilling’s, of course: for clients. Laur- 
ence slammed the drawer shut. 

“Miss Sotheby.” 

Her secretary gathered up notebook and pencil and came across 
the room. Hester Sotheby was a round-faced little creature, with 
plump competent white hands and a pleasant smile. She was that 
rare thing, a pure-bred cockney: her carefully modulated voice ran 
off into the sharp edge of cockney speech, and her face was cov- 
ered with a smooth and delicately unnatural bloom. She was 
quick and clever and Laurence was fond of her. 

“Miss Sotheby, the man who is taking my place will take over 
all my clients, but he won’t be here for two or three days, so we’ll 
just keep things going for him. I take over all Mr. Gilling’s 
people. It’s unfortunate that Mr. Gilling left England so much 
earlier than we expected and before he could tell me about them.” 

The door opened on a sharp rap, and Macdougal paused on the 
threshold, his huge shoulders hunched forward, and one vast hand 
pushing the door. 

“T take it I’m to come in,” he said, and came. He advanced to 
the fireplace, rubbing his hands. “Ye’ve a nice room and I hope 
your chair’s not too big for you.” 

Miss Sotheby retreated to her table, and Laurence looked at 
the middle-aged Scot standing on the hearthrug. She was strug- 
gling with a devastating shyness. She caught sight of her reflec- 
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tion in the small glass that Miss Sotheby had hung on the wall and 
wished that she did not look younger than her twenty-four-year- 
old secretary. She pushed her hair back from her forehead in 
hope to look austere, and succeeded in looking boyish. Mac- 
dougal’s eyes twinkled down at her: he had the long lean face of 
a clown, its clownishness exaggerated by the unwinking gravity of 
every feature but the eyes. These were blue and untroubled, pools 
of innocence in a sinful world. The cunning of the serpent and 
the obstinacy of a Scots presbyterian lurked behind them unseen. 
There was some admixture not presbyterian in the man: he had a 
quick chancy temper and a curious hidden sweetness, rarely 
glimpsed, coming and going in him like a foreign bird in a 
northern land. 

“G. H. Gilling filled every inch of yon chair,” he said medi- 
tatively. ‘Ye’re rattling about in it like a little pea in a big old 
pod. Well, I’ll no judge your brain by the size of your body.” 

Laurence found her tongue. 

“Tf brains went by size,” she retorted, ‘“you’d not be here: 
they’d have made you prime minister years ago.” 

Macdougal tugged at his grey hair. ‘And ye’d be in the gutter 
where you got your tongue,” he grumbled. He lowered his twenty 
stone of flesh and bone into a chair: there were six and a half 
broad massive feet of Macdougal, and no spare flesh on any part 
of them. “I would have been here before ye,” he added, “if I 
had na been up all night.” 

“T was here at nine,” Laurence observed. “And what kept you 
up all night, my little love?” 

Macdougal’s eyes beamed like a sunny sky. 

“YI was sitting upstairs,” he said gravely, “in my wee room, 
and thinking maybe I’d go to bed and maybe I’d read a while, 
when there was a great knocking at the door. I went down to 
open ut, and found a policeman. ‘Are you James Macdougal? 
Your brother, Sir Thomas Macdougal, is at Vine Street.’ I said: 
‘What for?’ ‘Oh drunk or disorderly or something, I suppose.’ 
I said: ‘You brute,’ and I put on my hat and went with him. 
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And when I got to Vine Street there was first a great noise and then 
my poor Thomas. We both behaved verra well. I said: ‘Well, 
Thomas, I’m sorry to see ye here, and you a magistrate too.’ ” 
Macdougal looked thoughtfully at Laurie. ‘“He’s a gude big man, 
is Thomas. Seven foot high. He’s getting old now, but he was 
a holy terror in his youth, and I mind when if there was a fight 
going on, there’d always be him at the bottom of it. Or maybe me. 
His wife’s a poor queasy thing, and an Englishwoman, and she 
was all tears when I went home with him. I said: ‘There’s no 
need to weep, ye poor silly wretch, Thomas is as sober as yourself 
and not so loose in the wits.’ ” 

“And was he?” 

Macdougal gave her a quick glance. ‘“‘He’d had a prodigious 
quantity of liquor,” he said, “but he was no drunk. I never saw 
Thomas drunk. He was maybe a bit depressed by that English- 
woman. ‘They bound him over at nine o’clock this morning: he 
was very angry about it and he told the magistrate: ‘There’s no 
justice in your court. I wish I had ye in mine.’”’ 

“But what had he done?” Laurence asked gently. 

“Maybe there’d be a policeman or two in Piccadilly taking away 
a poor lass, and maybe Thomas was walking past and thought he 
knew her and there was an argument begun about it.” Macdougal 
paused and added hastily: “But it’s no a story for an innocent 
young girl, and I didna come here to be beguiled into talking.” 
He rubbed his head thoughtfully. ‘‘Ye’ve an insinuating way with 
you, young Laurie. I can’t call to mind ye’ve said a dozen words 
since I came into this room, and I was nearly telling ye about the 
day I was breeched and the first time I fell in love and so forth. 
Ye’re not in love with me yourself by any chance?” 

“T am not.” 

They smiled at each other. Laurence’s smile stretched into an 
unabashed grin, and Macdougal held out his hand. 

“T didna want ye here,” he said, ‘but now ye’ve got here, I'll 
do what I can for ye. Ye may count on poor old Mac.” 

“I was,” Laurence said gracelessly. 
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“Tt occurs to me that ye always did,” Macdougal remarked. “TI 
mind when I came back from the war and found ye here, I didn’t 
like the idea of having a lass on the staff and I gave ye the rough 
side of my tongue for weeks. Throve on it, ye did.” He chuckled. 
“Stood there trembling like a filly, while I called ye everything 
from a gutter brat to a misbegotten fule. Scared to death ye were, 
and very angry, but could I get a syllable out of ye! Not one, 
nor a tear—when any other lass I ever knew would have been 
howling like a dog or sulking in a corner. Losh, I trained ye, you 
scraggy little Englishwoman.” 

“TI was trained before I came here,” Laurence retorted. “I 
learned nothing from you but advertising. You didn’t teach me 
to take a thrashing decently. I learned that in Roxborough, which 
is in England, and not in your uncivilised Pictish country.” 

“TY gave in to ye,” Macdougal said, ‘from the day when I tore 
up six hours of your hard work and told ye to take it back and 
slosh some sex into it if ye had the wits in your daft head to do 
it. Ye got as far as the door and then came back and said: ‘Do 
you care which sex, sir, because I’m not feeling exactly womanly 
at the moment?’’”? Macdougal thumped his knee and laughed 
like the bellow of a herd. 

“T can’t call to mind that you stopped cursing me after that,” 
Laurence remarked. 

“Maybe I’d got the habit of it,”” Macdougal said, “but I began 
to give ye a hand.” 

“You did that for me.” 

“Ye took such an interest in the job I forgot ye were a woman.” 
He looked up. “And you needn’t glower at me like that, young 
Storm, for I’ve watched women working more years than you’ve 
had teeth, and I can tell ye they’re not interested in their jobs. 
Some of ’em are in love wi’ independence, God help the poor 
fules, and most wi’ marrying, and either way they’re not in love 
with the job, which is why ye’re the only woman in London who’s 
got herself to the top of an advertising house and why women will 
stay where the Lord put them, which is in subjection.” He 
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ignored Laurence’s impolite retort. ‘There’s two girls on this 
staff now, not counting such as yon.” He beamed at Miss Sotheby. 
“They’ve been here two years, and does either of ’em know one 
type face from another or what happens when they order a half- 
tone block or what it costs to advertise in the Western Morning 
News? They do not. They do their work, but as for trying to 
learn the job from top to bottom or thinking out how to spend 
twenty thousand pounds on the chance they'll get asked to do 
ut——” He threw up his bony hands. “And why should they? 
They oughtn’t to be here at all.” 

Laurence laughed at him. “You’ve a poor opinion of women, 
Mac, but you’d be badly off without Miss Carrick.” 

“Carrick’s a good secretary,” Macdougal said solemnly. “A 
nice smart unintelligent young girl, and does what I tell her. I’m 
told she looks softly on anything in trousers, but she doesna look 
softly on me. I’ve a grand opinion of women. I like to have 
a few women working under me. They work hard and they 
havena the pluck to rob their employers. But I can’t work with 
a woman. Yoke me with an ass or an unbeliever. Except you, 
Laurie. You’re a freak, what ye call a sport of nature, and I 
came to tell ye that ye might look to see Foster Scott in here at 
four o’clock this afternoon.” 

Laurence stiffened to attention. 

“Gilling handled him well,’ Macdougal said, “and I can tell 
ye that Foster Scott takes some handling.” 

“He’s worth a lot to us, isn’t he.” 

“He’s the biggest client we’ve got, young Storm, and a millionaire 
five or six times over. When his enterprises are young he loves 
them like children and brings them all up by hand. He writes 
his own letters about them, and answers his own telephone. Don’t 
you forget any of ut. You’ve got to get on the right side of him, 
Laurie. He doesn’t trust women. I told him over the telephone 
that Gilling had gone and Miss Storm would handle his work. 
I'll not tell ye what he said, because I don’t want to make ye 
blush, sweet as ye are when ye do ut, but I'll tell ye this. Either 
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ye get him this afternoon, or he comes to me—which is bad for 
you, Laurie. Or he leaves the firm, which is bad for all of us. 
He’s as erratic as the devil. I knew him when he was a young- 
ster, before he married a pie-faced jezebel and ruined his disposi- 
tion.” 

“She’s my husband’s cousin.” 

“Ye’ve a lot of fine friends,’”? Macdougal observed, “but you 
shouldna boast about them here. It’s bad form.” 

“Go on about Foster Scott.” 

“He’s mad. He doesna act from any reasonable motives. He’s 
fond of women, but any woman who trusted to that would be a 
fule. He’d give her a thousand pounds one day, and her char- 
acter away like an old boot the next. He’s fond of money, but 
he’d lose half a million if he took the notion to stop in bed rather 
than get up and look after it. The wrong bed too, most likely.” 
Macdougal paused reflectively. ‘“He’s just mad. Ye can predict 
what a reasonable creature will do about most things, but ye canna 
predict what Foster Scott would do about anything.” 

‘He wasn’t too mad to make money,” Laurence observed. 

“He’s mad enough to make a fortune where other men are too 
sensible to risk their necks, and sane enough to double it by 
pushing them into the empty place he’s made. He’s just on forty 
—time enough to lose the lot and begin again before he dies.” 
Macdougal lifted himself out of the chair. ‘‘Ye’ll have to do your 
best, Laurie. I tell ye straight, I can’t help ye. If ye fail, 
ye fail. I wouldna like to say whether you’re up to the job or 
not.” 

He was half-way to the door. He came back and stood by the 
desk, looking down at her. 

“Ye look that small,” he said. “I doubt Foster Scott will pick 
ye up and drop ye in the waste paper basket to see if it fits.’ He 
paused. “The Australian fellow, Martin, did a lot of Foster 
Scott’s work. Under Gilling, of course.” 

“He can go on doing it if he likes. Under me,’”’ Laurence said 
suddenly. 
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Macdougal grinned. “I wasn’t thinking of suggesting he should 
do it alone.” 

Laurence’s face was impassive. “I’ll be bound you did think 
of it,” she said. 

“TY did. For one minute. But it wouldna do. Yon fellow’s 
all right, Laurie, while ye keep a tight hand on him. But I 
wouldn’t trust him off the snaffle. Australians open their mouths 
too wide. I’m told they’re good fighters and damn bad soldiers. 
I believe it. Mr. Australia Martin’s like that—half-bred, and 
brags. Ye’ll likely have trouble. You can send for me if you 
want me, but don’t cry oot before you’re hurt.” 

He slid towards the door, expecting a scabrous retort. Lau- 
rence’s voice, curiously softened and broadened, halted him. 

“Would you say Gilling had good taste in cigars?” it asked. 

Macdougal stared. “I would.” 

“Thank you.” 

Macdougal stood still in the passage. ‘“The youngster’s nerv- 
ous,” he said to himself. ‘She’s talking Yorkshire. It’s a bonny 
tongue.” 

Miss Sotheby had picked up her notebook again. 

“Wait a minute,” Laurence said. 

She sat for ten minutes. Miss Sotheby thought she was wasting 
a good deal of time and tapped on her table with a pencil. 

“Don’t do that,” Laurence said absently. She was thinking 
methodically about the Foster Scott affair. When she emerged 
into conscious life again, she said: “We'll have to give up at- 
tempting to do anything but Foster Scott to-day. Find me the 
files that cover his advertising.” 

Miss Sotheby took down, one after another, the immense bound 
files of advertisements. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any Foster Scott here,” she said at 
last. 

Laurence pushed aside her letters and came to look for herself. 
“Perhaps they’re filed under the names of his firms. He is more 

_things than just Foster Scott Preserved Foods, you know.” 
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Miss Sotheby shook her head. ‘“He’s not here at all.” 
Laurence looked up at the long shelf. ‘There’d be room on 

that for a lot more files,” she said. ‘Go and see if Mr. Martin 

has them.” ‘ 

Miss Sotheby came back, looking, Laurence thought, rather 
pink about the gills. 

“He said: Did you want them? I said you did and he told 
me to go back and ask you again.” 

“Bring them all,’’ Laurence said gently. “You can get one 
of the messengers to help you to carry them.” . . 

The ten files, like bound copies of newspapers, were piled up 
on her desk. She glanced through the earlier ones rapidly, and 
studied the last three or four with more attention. 

“T must see the correspondence,” she said. 

“I’ve been looking for it,’ Miss Sotheby said, “but it’s not here 
either. There are no Foster Scott letters in Mr. Gilling’s files.” 

“Mr. Martin has been very busy,” Laurence commented. 
“You'll have to go and get the correspondence from him.” 

Miss Sotheby lingered. “If I could have a note?” 

Laurence wrote one for her, and the girl went off. She came 
back with the letters and said hurriedly: 

“Mr. Martin said he was sorry he couldn’t come now, but he 
has an appointment in the city.” 

Laurence smiled. “What did he say exactly?” 

Miss Sotheby smiled too. ‘He said: ‘Hell, I gotter go and see 
that Flat Roofing bird, and I can’t break my engagements for every 
milk-fed puppy that yowls for me.’ ” 

Neither woman made any comment, but a glance of secret un- 
derstanding passed between them as the secretary turned back to 
her own table. Laurence took up the house telephone. ‘Mr. 
Martin? Laurence Storm speaking. Please come to my room at 
three this afternoon. I expect Mr. Foster Scott. Thanks.” 

He'll come without trouble, she thought, because he’ll expect to 
find Foster Scott here, and I'll have time to get rid of him be- 
fore four o’clock. There was going to be a fight with Mr. Austra- 
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lia Martin. Laurence was a born fighter, to whom a fight was un- 
mixed pleasure, but she would like to put this one off for a day. 
She turned to the Foster Scott correspondence. 

Miss Sotheby, glancing up from time to time, wondered if Miss 
Storm really were reading those letters. She seemed to be doing 
no more than run her eye down page after page at an incredible 
speed. Laurence was, as a matter of fact, not only seeing every 
word but reading it. She had, when she chose to use it, an abnor- 
mal quickness of vision that had stood her in better stead than 
any other of her qualities, unless it were the northern-bred vitality 
that allowed her to work longer hours at higher pressure than 
anyone in the place except Macdougal himself. 

It was a quarter to two when she reached the end of the latest 
letter and lifted her head for the first time. Miss Sotheby had 
crept out to lunch and returned again. Laurence became aware 
of the pain in the back of her head, an intolerable pressure just 
above the top of her spine. She seized her coat and hat—pulling 
the latter on back to front—and went out. 

She chose her lunch carefully, and then ate it without further 
interest, absorbed in the task of arranging all the facts she had 
gathered about Foster Scott’s affairs in such an order in her: 
mind that she could lay hold on any one of them with the least 
possible delay and effort. In her abstraction she was nearly run 
over twice on her way back to the office: on the second occasion 
the driver of the lorry leaned down and abused her in impassioned 
Yorkshire. The sound of her native Doric brought Laurence 
round at a sharp turn: she addressed him readily in his own tongue 
for three minutes, without repeating herself, and arrived at the of- 
fice with a smile on her lips and her mind steady on a contemptu- 
ous certainty of being able to deal with Australia Martin and all 
like barbarians. Mankind was divided into slaves and masters: 
she was a master. She tripped over the doormat and entered bal- 
ancing on her feet like a young and awkward clown. 

“Jeffrey,” she said loudly, to cover her confusion, “has Mr. 
Martin come back?” 
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Jeffrey lifted his grizzled head. He was very fond of Laurence 
but he had seen three and twenty masters of life in his time and he 
knew that they all went out by the same door. He had indigestion 
too, due to his wife’s passion for a bit of nice pork from the 
delicatessen shop. ‘Don’t you come a-gallopping at me,” he said 
resentfully. ‘I haven’t seen no Botany Bay colonials round here 
since this morning, and I don’t care if I never see any again. Let 
‘em stop at home, the nasty ’airy kangaroos, and not come throw- 
ing their pouches round in a decent country.” 

Laurence walked soberly upstairs. She had been ten minutes at 
her desk when the Australian appeared. He shut the door by 
leaning his shoulder against it, and walked towards Laurence with 
a smile, swinging his broad haunches like a big cat. He was 
broad everywhere, with heavy shoulders and a dimpled swarthy 
face. His smile was attractive, but his face in repose was less 
attractive, because one of his grey eyes was disconcertingly un- 
steady, shifting away from its fellow and other people’s glances 
with an odd swivelling movement. 

Laurence asked him hurriedly to sit down, because she was 
afraid he would do so unasked. The Australian sat down gingerly 
on a small chair, his broad rump spreading over it on either side. 
Hester Sotheby was hovering round, and he gave her a long sleepy 
glance from under lowered lids, a glance that said: “I could 
have you if I wanted you, you helpless little thing.” He had 
found that look effective on many occasions. Miss Sotheby flut- 
tered, and catching Laurence’s eye, retreated to her desk with 
inarticulate murmurs. 

Mr. Martin shifted his glance to Laurence. , 

“T suppose you want me to take over Foster Scott for you,” he 
said easily. 

Laurence smiled with deliberate sweetness. ‘I shall want you to 
help me,” she answered. She spread out one or two letters. 
“There are a few things I don’t understand.” 

Martin laughed. ‘There'll be a lot of things you won’t under- 
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stand about old Scott,” he said. “He’s not your weight. You’d 
better leave him to me from the start.” 

“The first is a matter of some sketches that were put in hand a 
month ago. There have been two letters about them. I see that 
the last letter is a week old and apparently unanswered. When 
did Mr. Gilling hand you the files of these letters?” 

“Can’t say he did. I’ve been answering them for a month or 
so—since Gilling decided to go to New York, and I thought I 
might as well have the files in my room, so I came and got ’em 
yesterday.” 

“Before I came in. I see. Why was this last letter of com- 
plaint unanswered ?” 

The Australian frowned. “I’ve been dealing with this job my 
own way,” he said. “I don’t see I have to account to you 
about it.” 

“T suppose it didn’t occur to you,” Laurence said amiably, “that 
I should make a bad start with Foster Scott if I had to account 
for unanswered letters and a neglected job?” 

Martin smiled ingenuously. “It didn’t occur to me you’d be 
making any start at all with Foster Scott. I reckon it’s my job.” 

Laurence looked him squarely in the face for the first time since 
the interview began. “You can reckon again, Mr. Martin. What 
was Gilling’s is mine, including your assistance when I need it, 
and your disappearance when I don’t.” 

Unexpectedly the big Australian lost his temper. A flush spread 
under his skin: he broke into a long speech to which Laurence 
listened patiently and apparently unmoved. She was in reality 
thinking that it was very hard for a big overbearing man to be 
ask to knuckle under to a young woman, and when he paused 
for breath she said impulsively: ‘You can’t do my work for me, 
Mr. Martin, but there’s no reason why we shouldn’t work together, 
is there?” 

He said hotly: ‘You can’t come that over me, Miss Storm,” 
and with another sudden change of front, leaned forward and laid 
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his arm along her desk. He brought his wide attractive face 
nearer: his half-closed eyes sent a smiling masterful glance into 
hers. He was playing the dominant male: Laurence felt the impact 
of the strength pouring from his powerful body as if he had actually 
touched her. She controlled her involuntary recoil but her glance 
wavered to the blotting paper on her desk while the Australian 
continued to bend on her his drowsy regard. When she looked 
up he found himself gazing into the face of an impish schoolgirl. 

“Don’t be a funny ass,’”’ Laurence said, and stood up. “I won’t 
keep you any longer, but please don’t go out this afternoon. I shall 
probably want you when Mr. Foster Scott is here.” 

He was outside the door before he realised that he had lost the 
first round, and even then did not realise that he had not been 
beaten by the young woman on whose head he was calling down 
every curse in his unimaginative and ugly vocabulary, but by one 
and all of the slow-thinking obstinate Englishmen who had bred 
her up to be a stumbling-block to him. He hunched his big soft 
body in his chair and thought of Laurence as a woman in his 
power, and his thoughts were not pleasant. 

Left alone, Laurence drove him from her mind. She could not 
afford to think of him now. It was five minutes to four, and 
she must have a quiet mind for the interview with Foster Scott. 
She was conscious of a growing excitement. She refrained from 
touching the mass of information collected that morning and ar- 
ranged now in bundles in her mind, and began instead to think of 
Foster Scott himself. 

She had met this husband of Caroline’s on two widely-separated 
occasions, once before the war, when Dysart brought him home 
to lunch and she was too shy to speak, even to answer him. She 
had been dreadfully ashamed of herself and Dysart had com- 
forted her afterwards in his soft young voice: “Darling Laurie, 
why do you mind? Let’s go out and forget about it.” Oh, Dysart. 

When for the second time she met Foster Scott, it was at din- 
ner in a hotel, grill room: he pointedly ignored her, and she had 
spent some time in stealthy observation of him. Short, with a 
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round cropped head too big for his body, a broad chest and a 
powerful back, he was a man to be marked in any crowd of men. 
His hot dangerous eyes regarded the world with a blank stare. He 
looked out from them, and the looker-in, meeting that blunted re- 
gard, felt at once exposed and warned. Foster Scott read faces as 
clever men read books, urged thereto by his consuming hunger for 
life: he studied men and women with an imaginative ardour, seem- 
ing to draw easily on inexhaustible reserves of patience. Caroline 
Scott herself, treating her husband with deliberate indifference, yet 
heard every word he said, overlooked every glance. Her face 
quivered at the comments, cruelly shrewd, that he made on the 
women round them. She watched him with a kind of slavish 
resentment: once, when he spoke to her suddenly, she drew back, 
her mouth trembling, whereupon he said coolly: ‘Caroline’s not 
really afraid of me: that’s only the net she throws for fools.” 
Laurence could not read the look on the older woman’s face, but 
she felt an obscure pity for her: it found no outlet and was for- 
gotten when Caroline, who had been drinking recklessly, engaged 
Dysart in an argument that grew steadily more discreditable to 
both, until Dysart shouted with laughter and said: ‘Caroline, 
I adore you. Leave your husband and fly with me to-night.” 

“She never flies without her maid, and a full cargo of face wash,” 
Foster commented. ‘“You’d better charter a brace of state rooms. 
Better still, fly with something younger—vintage ’05. Plenty of 
’em round. ‘Try that one over there, the jolly little thing like a 
greyhound bitch, all her bones sticking out and nippy on her feet. 
Come to pieces in your hands and can’t breed, but great fun.” 

Laurence was trying to remember Dysart’s reply and remember- 
ing only that he had smiled at Caroline like a lover as he made 
it, when Jeffrey opened the door on Foster Scott. At sight of him, 
the whole reconstructed scene vanished utterly. So did the excite- 
ment that had been playing the devil with her stomach. She felt 
cold and steadied: some power on which unconsciously she had 
drawn was pouring into her. She did not think either of failing 
or succeeding with him. She was only immensely interested. 
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He sat down in one of the two big armchairs and said im- 
mediately : 

“T’ye a quarter of an hour to spare, Mrs. Ford—or. would you 
rather be called Storm?—and I should tell you at once that I’ve 
no belief in your ability to do anything for me.” 

“In which case you’ll waste a quarter of an hour,” Laurence 
remarked. 

“Five minutes,’ he said coolly. ‘It never takes me longer to get 
under a man’s skin.” He added thoughtfully: “Or a woman’s 
petticoats.” 

“You are to be pitied,”’ Laurence retorted, ‘‘on a world made too 
easy for you.” 

He said placidly: ‘“You’ve found your tongue since our first 
meeting.” 

“Quicker,” Laurence said, “than you are likely to find your 
way under my petticoat. Did you come to boast of your talents 
or to talk business?” 

She was risking everything on her sudden perception of the 
man. She had seen him in one instant as a detached devouring 
intelligence that gulped down men and women whole and having 
swallowed them had no further use for them. There was only one 
way to impress yourself on this man: keep your distance and be as 
impassible as himself. The moment of insight came and went 
and she acted blindly on it. She was not consciously aware of the 
need to meet insolence with insolence and gutter wit with its like. 
She acted by instinct, with every force of mind and body turned to 
the sole purpose of compelling this man to see her. She would 
have failed if she could not make him see her: recklessly she called 
on the powers in herself—her will against his, her glance across 
his, the passive allure of her body against the dominating allure 
of his. She was doing it consciously, but she was not conscious 
of the dynamic and intoxicating nature of the force—all the more 
powerful in that it was an intellectual, almost a spiritual force— 
that she had in her to use, when once it was called on and un- 
loosed. It came less at her bidding than at a challenge from out- 
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side. Foster Scott had challenged it: he had loosed it and she 
spent it extravagantly on him. 

He was looking at her with amused interest. 

“T hadn’t the least intention of talking business,’ he said 
blandly. “I was going to let you flutter round me for a while 
and then go and talk to dear Macdougal, who spent the night, I’m 
told, leading his dear brother home from Vine Street. 

“A matter,” Laurence said, ‘of two policemen and a lady.” 

“Tt would be. Listen while I tell you what I was going to tell 
Mac. I’m about to spend a hundred thousand pounds on advertis- 
ing Foster Scott’s Fresh Foods. . Fresh Foods, mark you. A 
muted little ass I’ve had working for me ten years, who never did 
anything for us until now, has discovered a way of preserving 
food so that it tastes like fresh. I’m talking sense. We've been 
testing the thing out for a year. You can’t tell the difference be- 
tween salmon tinned this way and fish fresh from a loch. Beans, 
peas, asparagus, anything.” He tugged at his overcoat pocket, 
and bringing out a small bottle, held it up for Laurence to see. 
“These strawberries were bottled a month ago. Taste ’em.” Miss 
Sotheby, crimson with mingled emotions, brought a spoon while 
Foster Scott’s short square fingers fumbled at the stopper of the 
bottle. 

Laurence tasted. ‘‘They’re jolly,” she said, in a soft voice, and 
thought of wild strawberries behind Stormlands. 

Foster Scott was prising open the lid of a small box. “Salmon,” 
he said, “packed two months ago.” 

He watched Laurence while she tried it. 

“Tt really is—tinned ?”’ Laurence said incredulously. 

eel, yes.” 

Foster Scott leaned back in his chair and looked at her 
shrewdly. 

“I’ve given you more to think about than you bargained for,” 
he said. “A hundred thousand pounds, and an idea that’s going 
to blow Armour and Libby and the whole shoot of them to hell. 
What are you going to do about it?” 
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Laurence’s mind walked drunkenly about in her head. Pulses 
throbbed in it. She rallied, and heard herself say quietly: 

“Tt’s a revolution.” 

Foster Scott’s glance flickered over her face. ‘Revolution it is. 
How are you going to advertise it?” ~ 

“Advertise a revolution? Bless you,” said Laurence, “it'll ad- 
vertise itself.” Richard Storm was throttling her, forcing back 
the words that rose to her lips: it didn’t do to give yourself away: 
steady, youngster, steady there, quietly does it. ‘Answer me some 
questions, please. Miss Sotheby.’”’ Hester Sotheby came with 
notebook and pencil to sit at Laurence’s desk. 

“Now.” Her glance fell on the clock. “You’ve been here ten 
minutes. Have I five left?” 

Foster Scott dug his shoulders into his chair, and smiled. 
“Take fifty, my little prattling child.” 

Laurence’s hand shot down to a right-hand drawer. “Cigar?” 

He took a cigar and said softly: ‘You’re overacting the part, 
my dear. I don’t expect cigars when I talk business to women. 
You don’t smoke ’em yourself, do you?” 

“YT don’t drink,” Laurence retorted, “but I wouldn’t offer you 
water at my table for that reason. Tell me, the stuff’s ready for 
delivery to the retailers?” 

“Tt will be ready.” 

ePrice)’ 

“A mere fraction dearer than the average run of good preserved 
foods. Not enough to make people hesitate to pay it, and just 
enough to add another million to the profits.” 

“Are you over-charging ?”’ 

“A little. I got to get my advertising back. Bring the price 
down a bit, later.” 

“That’s another campaign. Fresh food at a fair price now. 
Afterwards you sell it cheaper because of the demand.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Any snags at all?” 

Foster Scott frowned. “Stuff doesn’t keep,” he grumbled. 
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“Keep five or six months. After that, it goes all of a sudden. 
No half measures. Goes absolutely rotten, almost bang off. 
We’ve been trying to get over that, but we haven’t succeeded yet. 
We may.” 

Laurence said quickly: ‘You ought to use that. Make a vir- 
tue out of it. These foods are bound to be fresh because retailers 
are forbidden to sell them after a fixed date. You’ve absolutely 
got the retailers, you see. People will make them stock the foods: 
they won’t be able to sell anything else once we’ve put it across. 
Safe date on the tins and jars. Refuse to buy anything out of 
date. Keep the stock moving all the time from factory to shelf. 
No one will overstock. No one will dare run out.” 

“That’s all right,” said Foster Scott. ‘How are you going to 
put it across? I’ve got the stuff. You’ve got to sell it for 
me.” 

Laurence stared absently at her reflection in the glass. The ex- 
citement that her quiet speech belied was burning in her cheeks 
and her dilated eyes. She had been tugging unconsciously at her 
hair until it stood out round her head, which was small and quite 
round. The man who was watching her suddenly abandoned his 
hostile detachment and began to identify himself with the ardent 
young woman sitting stiffly poised in Gilling’s armchair. He 
found himself hoping fervently that she would not make a fool of 
herself now. 

“Scientists,” Laurence said abruptly. ‘‘Who’ve you got?” 

He gave her the names of three men of more than national re- 
pute. “Two of them have been brought in at odd times since we 
began testing. They’re mad keen on it. I can get the other man 
when I want him.” 

“Tet them open the ball,” Laurence said. ‘Four weeks or so 
before your first ad there’ll be articles in the big dailies and the 
Sunday papers and monthlies. Let them talk about vitamines. 
Fresh food’s full of vitamines. Your foods are chock full of vita- 
mines, aren’t they? Healthy nation. Oh, I could write them 


myself.” 
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“You could write them far better,’ Foster Scott said gloomily. 
“They'll talk about rats.” 

Laurence stared. Then she smiled, looking at him through 
lowered eyelashes: it was a provocative fascinating smile and meant 
exactly nothing. Laurence used it to gain time when she was 
thinking hard. 

“Rats,” he said. “We let ’em play about with rats for weeks 
and months. Fed ’em on ordinary tinned food. All the rats went 
mad, bit their wives and died. Fed ’em on Foster Scott’s Fresh 
Foods. Fat as butter and sitting up stroking their bellies. Aw- 
fully jolly: I used to expect them to reach for their hats and totter 
down Piccadilly to the club. Rabbits too. Gosh. Id hate to 
tell you what those rabbits did after we’d fed ’em a week. I used 
to have a great respect for scientists once, Laurence, but since I’ve 
seen the way they’ll hang on to a rat’s whiskers and thrill to the 
mating cry of a buck rabbit I reckon they’re pretty nearly sub- 
human.” 

Laurence laughed outright, while her mind was calling her at- 
tention to the fact that he had used her Christian name. 

“Well,” she said, “let them write about rats and vitamines. It’s 
in the modern mode. We’re all biologists now, even the young 
men novelists: it requires so little intelligence. Give them a 
month. Then we’ll take full pages in the dailies, London and 
provincial. Your stuff’s out to the retailer with showcards, pos- 
ters and slogans now: your men have been out and round. Then 
two or three dozen half-pages every week for a month. It’s not so 
simple as this really, of course—I’m talking in the rough. The 
space already booked on hoardings and so forth for you is prob- 
ably nearly sufficient to carry this: Ill look into that. All the 
first advertisements had better be informative. It’s the women 
we’ve got to get, of course—as always. ‘Tell them what they want 
—healthy children, happy husbands, health and beauty for them- 
selves, and promise it to them for sure. Tell them what they’re 
getting when they buy fresh food. When they buy Foster Scott’s 
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Fresh Foods they get them better than fresh: they get them pure 
and perfect as well. It doesn’t matter where you live or how little 
you have to spend on housekeeping: your fish is fresh from the 
loch and your fruit from the garden. Do you mean to say you 
can give them fresh peaches?” 

“They come peeled, cut in half and stoned, in a liquor that 
tastes like maraschino. Pears are stewed and taste as if they’d 
been picked and stewed yesterday.” 

“Fresh green peas?” 

“When you’ve cooked them you can’t tell the difference. I 
give you my word.” 

“T’ll write most of the copy myself,” Laurence said dreamily. 

“You can come down to look at the stuff. Ill send you in a 
complete and detailed schedule to-morrow: the process doesn’t 
work for everything we’ve been carrying in the Foster Scott Pre- 
serveds, but there’s a good wide range. There isn’t going to be 
any decoration on the tins and bottles and cartons: same plain 
white we’ve been using all along, with the name right across in 
black instead of red. So your artists can go straight ahead with 
sketches as soon as you get the whole thing planned.” 

“The pictures come after the information,” Laurence said. 
“They'll be magnificent. I like pictures of food. The copy will 
make your mouth water. I'll run a series of the different foods in 
the dailies and the women’s weeklies. Do you know what wild 
strawberries taste like, sir? Ill get the taste of wild strawberries 
into that copy. The posters will want slogans. Slogans ” 
She caught sight of Foster Scott’s face and realised that he was 
fighting down a consuming excitement of his own. ‘The hatches 
of her repressed emotions blew out, and she laughed aloud. She 
laughed for very riot of spirits, until Foster Scott’s laughter 
drowned hers. He leaped from his chair and took to walking up 
and down the room. 

“Don’t you realise what I’ve done?” he cried. “I’ve made a 
new world. I’m the captains and the kings and the god of this 
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world. It’s the greatest ramp of all times. You're taking it very 
quietly, young Laurie.” 

“You come in here,” said Laurence, “with an idea big enough 
to blow up two continents and tell me I can have a hundred thou- 
sand pounds to advertise it! It’s enough to send any advertising 
man clean crazy.” She was stammering in a soft northern voice. 
Foster Scott flung back to her desk and sat down again abruptly, 
smiling at her with frank liking. 

“‘We’re a couple of fools,” he said. ‘“You’re as mad as I am. 
How soon can I have a detailed scheme out of you? Just the 
space you want to use and the places you’re going to use it in and 
an estimate of your own charges and how soon you can put the 
work in hand and when you can open the newspaper campaign. 
Budget to fifty thousand and put in a separate scheme for the sec- 
ond fifty. Never mind rough sketches and specimen copy. I'll 
have them later. And you can make a separate estimate for 
hoardings and window stuff for the retailers and so forth. When 
do I get my scheme?” 

“Take me four days,” Laurence said quickly. 

“Gilling would have said a fortnight. Are you sure you can 
do it?” 

“Quite. It’s only a question of mapping it out and costing— 
with a ten per cent margin for error.” 

“What d’you mean ‘error,’ my lad?” 

“Your habit of tearing up rough sketches, sir.” 

He shouted with laughter at her. ‘Blast your impudence, you 
young cub. Why don’t you employ better artists?” 

Laurence smiled at him again. She was happy now and sure 
of herself, and she began deftly to pick his brains. He liked her: 
and the sense of his liking acted on Laurence as a stimulant drug. 
She had, when she felt she was liked, an amazing capacity for 
saying what she knew would please—as if she had for the time 
free run of the other’s mind. It never failed her: she never made 
a mistake. With a man who felt no liking for her and no interest 
in her, she was a gauche, tongue-tied stupid schoolgirl. With 
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this man, because he had been roused to liking and interest, she 
was an intoxicating success, intoxicating to both of them. She in- 
vented ideas with assurance, talked, flattered, coaxed, displayed 
her talent for provoking useful comment and topped his own arro- 
gant spirit with imperturbable audacity. 

“Do you advertise to a theory, Laurie?” he asked once, “or is it 
a sex instinct?” 

“T think you’ve got to use people’s known desires to make them 
desire what you want to sell. Your Foods, for instance. Imagine 
a breakfast table, sunshine and blue china, yellow butter, bread 
with kissing crust on it a 

“What’s kissing crust?” 

“Come to Stormlands and J’ll show you, sir. Little savoury 
sausages with herbs in them. Grilled bacon and mushrooms. 
Trout in a silver dish. Honey and thick cream. All the ingre- 
dients of an ideal breakfast—and while their tongues are hanging 
out for lust of food, you slip into the picture Foster Scott’s salmon, 
or raspberries, or anything, and forever after when they think of 
an ideal breakfast they think of your things as well.” 

His eyes were searching her face: she was so lost in her thought 
that she met his gaze with an absent friendliness, and when she 
became aware of it, masked her sudden timidity with a smile. 

“Do you mind if we have Martin in now? He’ll be doing 
some of the work and I’d like you to tell him about it yourself.” 

This was bravado. She was going to cast her triumph in Mar- 
tin’s dish and make him swallow it once and for all. Laurence 
had not the barnstormer’s vulgarity in her nature, but she had it, 
and all the other tricks of your proper barnstormer, in her mind, 
to use when she thought the moment called for it. And as soon 
as the Australian came she characteristically forgot that he was a 
menace, and waited eagerly to see the effect on him of the amaz- 
ing news. 

She forgot it so completely, absorbed in Foster Scott’s explana- 
tions, that she never noticed his insolent attitude to her until she 
saw its reflection in Foster Scott’s eyes. ‘Then she became acutely 
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aware of it and of Foster Scott’s sardonic watchfulness. She re- 
mained bland and unmoved: she would not force the issue, but 
she reflected with bitterness on the Australian’s disloyalty. No 
one else in the house would have let her down like this. For a 
moment she felt unnerved and dejected : then, recovering, knew 
that she was up for trial again. There would be open trouble and 
the battle would be won or lost under Foster Scott’s eyes. The 
thought of defeat sent a premonitory shiver of humiliation down 
her spine. 

Foster Scott suddenly remembered a grievance. He turned to 
Laurence. 

“Look here, you,’ he said. “It’s a month since Gilling put 
some work in hand for me, and I’ve never had as much as a rough 
sketch out of you, and what’s more I can’t get an answer to my 
letters. That’s a hell of a way to run a business, isn’t it?” 

“Y’m sorry,” Laurence said formally. ‘Things got overlooked 
when Gilling left so suddenly. It shan’t happen again, and I'll 
see about those sketches now. Miss Sotheby. Run over to the 
studio and find out how the order stands. Bring the rough sketches 
back with you if they’re ready.” 

Miss Sotheby came back with one sketch, which Foster Scott 
regarded with contempt. ‘There must be more,” Laurence said, 
and the girl went again. She made three journeys and at last 
brought a message that Mr. Fenton had the work in hand, but he 
was away. Laurence was about to send her back to ransack Mr. 
Fenton’s table when she saw that the girl was tired. She had 
made the journey to the studio three times—down one long flight 
of stairs, along two passages and up six flights again—a weary 
way. The Napier Advertising Service spread over four old houses 
within a stone’s throw of Covent Garden, and had no lifts but 
every possible form of discomfort and inconvenience save in the 
actual rooms, which were large and dignified. 

“Mr. Martin,” Laurence said, “will you go to the studio and 
see what you can find among Mr. Fenton’s things?” 
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The big man stared incredulously. “Me! I'll ring up a 
messenger.” 

“It’s no use sending a messenger on an errand like that,” Lau- 
rence said politely. ‘They’d only turn him out.” 

Martin got up and stretched himself. “I'll go,” he said, “but 
don’t make a habit of it.” 

The blood rushed to Laurence’s head. She was aware of a 
slammed door, of tears in her secretary’s eyes, of Foster Scott’s 
expressionless regard. She felt that she ought to speak, but her 
tongue was paralysed, and her brain too, by the rage that sent 
wave on wave of blood rocking through her head. She spread 
out her hands and looked at them and waited. 

Martin came back empty-handed. 

“Fenton was away,” he said easily. “I can’t do anything.” 

“Bless me,” Foster Scott said plaintively, “suppose he never 
comes back, shall I have to go without my sketches?” He was 
plaintive and mocking, and Laurence’s hatred rushed out to em- 
brace him too. 

“Please go back to the studio,” she said, ‘‘and look through all 
the sketches Fenton has in hand. If you don’t feel capable of 
deciding which sketches are Mr. Foster Scott’s, bring everything 
in sight and leave it to me.” 

Martin’s broad body was arrested in mid-air above his chair: 
it stiffened and straightened. “It’s not my job to run your er- 
rands.” Smiling and vicious, Martin’s face swam before Lau- 
rence’s eyes. She reached for the house telephone. Her mind 
repeated: If I could kill you, if I could only kill you. 

She said aloud: ‘Are you refusing to go, Mr. Martin?” 

“You can take it that way if you like, says we.” 

“Now,” Richard Storm whispered in his daughter’s ear. 

“You'll go to the studio,’ Laurence said, “‘or you’ll get out of 
this inside five minutes.” 

“You can’t sack me.” 

Laurence held back the words that were on her tongue. She 
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dared not risk saying much in front of Foster Scott, though she 
felt capable of holding her own even against the vocabulary of an 
angry Australian; in which she egregiously overrated her powers, 
for the rough school where Laurence had acquired her turn for 
profanity was, so to say, a clean and decent school, and the Aus- 
tralian knew no such natural limitation. 

“One minute,” Laurence said gently, “cand I call the account- 
ing department to ask for your money.” The intense mental ef- 
fort she was making had driven all colour from her face and dug 
a long straight furrow clean across her forehead. Her glance met 
the Australian’s, caught and held even the glance of that one wa 
vering eye. She was not conscious of effort: even when he said: 
“All right,” and went off to the studio, she was unconscious of 
relaxation, but she felt vividly the removal of a weight from her 
left shoulder, as if a friendly hand had lifted and gone, as if 
Richard Storm, who had been standing by his daughter, felt it 
safe to leave her now. She smiled. 

Foster Scott took the smile to himself, and made friendly noises 
in his throat, whereat Laurence, who had already forgotten that 
she hated him, beamed at him happily and offered him another 
cigar out of sheer affection. 

He took it, and when the sketches came and Martin had gone 
away again, he approved them all instantly and pushed them aside. 
He had made an end of the business he came on, but he lingered, 
disinclined, it seemed, to talk much now. 

“You like your job?” he asked once. 

Laurence nodded. 

Foster Scott moved restlessly in his chair. 

“What’s it all for?’ he demanded. ‘What d’you get out of it? 
What do you serve?” 

“Life?” said Laurence. 

He was wry-mouthed. 

“You think all this 
“serves—life ?” 

“We create desire,” Laurence said. ‘We make life more deli- 


”” he waved his cigar at the littered desk, 
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cate, more elegant, more varied. If it were not for us, you would 
not know how many things you wanted, nor how exquisite an art 
is living.” 

He looked at her and looked away, impassive and a little con- 
temptuous. “Living is getting and losing, fighting and being 
killed,” he said. ‘You and your sort are licensed pandars, ut- 
tering such a deal of stinking breath that everything dies of it but 
the rabble you fawn on.” 

“Softly, softly,” Laurence said. 

“You offer em beauty in a sealed jar, wit by correspondence, 
and elegance on the hire purchase system, until Jack thinks him- 
self as good as his master and every chapped wench apes the great 
lady. Living! ‘That’s not fine living. It’s hell—or would be 
if it weren’t so funny.” 

Laurence was roused out of her carefulness to please him. “Do 
you serve anything or anyone? Saving yourself?” 

She endured again the stare of his hot restless eyes. “I do a 
hell of a lot of things,” he said, “I daresay I work harder than 
anyone I’ve ever met, but I still don’t know what it’s for... . 

“One’s life get’s bitched at the beginning,” he said. ‘Most 
men’s lives. You get caught up before you know what you’re in 
for. The machine gets you. You spend the rest of your life run- 
ning like the devil just to keep in the same place, and before 
you’ve discovered what it’s all about you’re dead and nothing 
done.” He sat up. ‘Hell, Laurie, I wanted something quite 
different from this. Something lost behind the Ranges. Do you 
know? I’ve been put off with money and easy women.” He got 
to his feet and held out a hand. ‘Good-bye.” 

Laurence shook hands silently. He turned round at the door, 
found her still watching him, and smiled at her with sudden daz- 
zling sweetness. 

As the door shut behind him Laurence leaned back in her chair. 
The house telephone rang at her elbow. She listened, frowned 
and said: “Certainly, come now.” 

“Miss Sotheby,” she said hurriedly. ‘Can you stay late to- 
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night? We could make rough notes and work them out to- 
morrow. It’s a little after five. Can you stay until seven?” 

“Yes, Miss Storm.” 

“Mr. Martin is coming in to see me. Go out and get a proper 
tea while he’s here. I'll give you a chit for the petty cash.” 

The girl shook her head. “I’d rather stay,” she said obstinately. 

Laurence warmed gratefully to that, but she had not time to 
answer before Martin came in on top of his knock: she remem- 
bered Sandy and said: “One minute, please,” aware that the 
man would regard it as another affront, and stiffening herself to 
meet the approaching storm even while she talked softly to Sandy, 
telling him that she could not get home. 

“Good night, darling Sandy.” She had to strain her ears to 
catch the small voice at the other end. 

“Will you come up to see me when you come in?” 

She was dining with Nicholas. ‘Yes, I will.” 

“I shall stay awake.” 

“No, you mustn’t. I shall be very late.” 

A pause. “Good night.” 

“Good night, little love.’ 

She knew so well what Sandy looked like when he was disap- 
pointed, the way he folded his lips together and turned away. It 
was oddly like Dysart, and though Laurence would not acknowl- 
edge it to herself, oddly unchildlike. It seemed to her now that 
she would give anything to be able to run home and cry: ‘“Dar- 
ling, I’ve come. I got away. It’s all right.” The blood would 
rush to Sandy’s face, his eyes would sparkle between their long 
lashes, and he would fling himself on her with strangling caresses. 
Oh, Laurence thought, I can’t bear this. There was a constric- 
tion in her throat. She hung up the receiver and turned to face 
the Australian with muscles involuntarily tautened and unabashed 
enmity in her glance. 

He hardly waited for her to turn round before he was telling 
her that he could not and would not stand such treatment as she 
had tried to force on him. He was evilly angry and he spat his 
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words at Laurence with such venom of hatred that she became 
physically afraid, which is an ill thing to happen to anyone. His 
voice rose to a rasping shout, and Laurence, who could not at any 
time bear loud noises, shrank back in misery. Her knees felt 
weak and she shook all over. The palms of her hands were wet 
and cold to the touch of her fingers. She did not seem to have 
any insides to her body at all. 

She sat for three minutes in this pitiable state, and then, as she 
realised that the man was bullying her after his kind and the way 
of his kind with women, she was revived by a chill rage. It 
spread through her veins, stiffening her limbs, whipping the blood 
to her face, and throbbing in her ears. The throbbing deafened 
her for a moment and then stopped and she found her tongue. 

“You’re leaving the staff, Mr. Martin. You'll draw your 
month’s salary to-night instead of notice.” 

Martin’s open hand came down on the desk. 

“You can’t get rid of me. I’ve a contract with the firm.” 

“On the contrary. Your contract came to an end three months 
ago and the new one is unsigned because you were dissatisfied 
with your salary. Were you under the impression that I didn’t 
know? You'll go to-night.” 

“You can’t sack a man by yourself. You got to have Mac- 
dougal’s assent. Ill see you in hell. Jl sue you.” 

“You’re leaving the firm because you’re negligent and disloyal. 
If you try to make trouble you make it for yourself. We’re get- 
ting sick of your race in England, and it’s time you knew it. 
You'll find it out fast enough when you leave here.” 

She sat unmoved now while he unloosed on her a vocabulary 
as raw as his race. Indignant tears rolled down Miss Sotheby’s 
face, and Laurence, to give the girl something to do, wrote out an 
order on the accounting department for Mr. Martin’s money and 
sent her off with it. When the girl had gone, Laurence stood up 
and walked to the door. With her fingers round the handle she 
waited until the Australian was compelled to pause, and then 
spoke to him fluently for some minutes about himself and the men 
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of his breed until she saw that he was getting back the use of his 
tongue. Then as he opened his mouth she opened the door and 
stood half in the passage. 

“Out you go,” she said clearly. 

He stood still. { 

Laurence glanced round the room. ‘There doesn’t seem to be 
anything you can steal,” she said casually and left him. She 
walked towards the accounting department, intercepted Hester 
Sotheby and came back to find the room empty of the Australian. 

She had to comfort Miss Sotheby. 

“One can’t expect to be treated like a great lady when one is 
being a vulgar advertising man,” she said. “Don’t be silly. It 
wouldn’t be fair. I have a good deal of sympathy for Mr. Mar- 
tin: he’s been badly treated, but he brought it on himself. Hard 
words break no bones and all that sort of thing and if you’d gone 
out to tea when I told you to, you’d have escaped the whole thing.” 

Miss Sotheby, repairing the ravages of emotion on her round 
young face, sat down beside Laurence with her notebook, but at 
the end of half an hour Laurence sent her home. “I can work 
better by myself,” she said. She began to cover sheet after sheet 
of paper with rough notes and drafts. She had a sound enough 
habit of thought, architectural or napoleonic as you like it. She 
saw a campaign, a scheme, in extended formation at first glance, 
in one moment of insight, or she could not see it at all and had to 
wait, praying and sweating, for the moment. It was a gift from 
God and all her own: no Storm had ever had just that erratic 
come-and-go brilliance. What she had from her Yorkshire for- 
bears, what made her so dangerous and so indomitable, was her 
capacity for plodding drudgery. She saw her plan of action, 
leaped at it, tore it whole from the womb of inspiration, and after- 
wards worked on it with a passion for perfection in small things 
and a patience as long-enduring as her energy. 

She worked on, with burning cheeks, until almost seven o’clock. 
Then the impulse left her, and she dropped sickeningly into the 
abyss of self-scorn that gapes for the imaginative. She was weary 
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to death, and tormented by a sense of failure and stupidity. All 
the devils of doubt fell on her. Things she had said turned and 
showed her faces so imbecile and revolting that she sickened at 
the sight. 

Her heart misgave her for losing Martin: he was a good adver- 
tising man and he would be missed. He had, after all, defeated 
her. She had been forced to dismiss him because she could not 
manage him. Her last gibe had aimed below the belt and she 
was obscurely and profoundly shocked by the memory of that clos- 
ing scene. Something living in blindness and darkness in the 
recesses of her being felt shamed and disgraced by it. She turned 
for comfort to the thought of Foster Scott and found none, since 
Foster Scott, she thought disdainfully, had begun by talking to her 
as if she were a tart and she had answered him in kind. 

“You’re a vulgar beast,”’ she told the Laurence Storm who faced 
her in the glass. She had spent Laurence Storm recklessly, shame- 
fully, because the game had to be played and she had nothing to 
play but herself. It was vile, but the manners of the market- 
place were vile, brutal, and inelegant. 

“You look all right still,” she said. “It doesn’t show.” 

There was a beauty she was missing and a dignity lost. She 
imagined Isabel an onlooker at the game and shuddered. She 
thought of Caroline and jeered silently; of Sandy and would have 
cried if she had been the crying sort. 

She remembered that she had promised to dine with Nicholas, 
and as if that day had at last become too much for her, dropped 
her head on her hands, and Macdougal found her so when he 
came in to talk to her. 

“Hullo,” he said, ‘isn’t it time you went home?” 

“Go home yourself,’”’ Laurie muttered, and did not lift her head. 

He looked at her for a minute. In an odd sealed fashion he 
loved Laurence for her headstrong mind and wilful impatient 
heart. She was never a woman to him: sometimes a boy and 
sometimes a friend of his own age and sometimes a singularly 
helpless child. She was the child now, and must be got home. 
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“T had Martin to see me,” he remarked. 

No word from Laurence. 

“A bit high-handed, aren’t ye, Laurie?” 

Laurence took her head out of her hands. “What d’he tell 
your” 

“He said you’d called him down in front of Foster Scott and 
then sacked him when he came afterwards to protest.” 

“It’s a lie,” Laurence said wearily. ‘“I’d have kept him if I 
could. I tried to make terms with him once. It wasn’t any use. 
He just ran amok. I sacked him. What did you do?” 

“Confirmed it, of course. What d’you take me for? I cursed 
ye blackly in my heart. Ye should have contrived to keep him, 
Laurie.” 

“T can’t manage everything,’ Laurence said sullenly. 

She was biting on the thought that Mac had said to himself: 
There’s always trouble with the staff when a woman’s in charge. 
It’s true, too, thought Laurence, but where did I go wrong? He 
was spoiling for trouble. If I hadn’t been a woman he would 
never have begun it, of course. 

But it was not in Laurence to whimper about the injustice of 
man to man: she was silly enough in many ways but not silly 
enough for that. She pulled herself together. She had failed. 
She had come out of a discreditable affair with discredit, and 
there was no more to be said. 

“Well,” Macdougal said unexpectedly, “I was fair sick of his 
bragging. Are ye going to get out a scheme for Foster Scott in 
four days without him?” 

Laurence’s heart lightened suddenly. ‘You’ll have to lend me 
young Darton,” she said. “I'll manage.’”? She looked at Mac- 
dougal with a smile. ‘I managed Foster Scott, Mac.” 

“T know ye did. How d’ye do it, Laurie?” Mac asked 
curiously. 

“T don’t know—when you ask me.” 

“The truth is that ye’re a nuisance,” Macdougal said. ‘You 
oughtn’t to be at large. Be off with you now. I'll give ye a 
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this day.” 

Laurence laughed. She washed her hands, but her fingers 
were inked to the bone and the ink would not come off. Then she 
took a taxi to Nicholas Marr’s rooms, wishing all the time that she 
were going home. She was too tired, and not in the mood for 
Nicholas, and her head was full of Foster Scott’s advertising. She 
began to make jerky notes and was still making them when the 
taxi stopped at his house in Ebury Street. . . 

Laurence sat in an armchair in Nicholas Marr’s drawing-room. 

“You look very beautiful, Nicholas,” she said, “I’m sorry about 
the ink on my fingers. I didn’t have time to go home and dress. 
Do you mind? I don’t care if you do.” 

Nicholas touched her hair. “I don’t mind anything you do, 
Laurie.” 

Laurence moved restlessly. “Oh yes you do,” she said. 
“You’d hate me to dine with you in a grand restaurant in these 
clothes and my fingers all ink.” 

“You wouldn’t do it.” 

Laurence twisted round to look at him. “Yes I would. If I 
felt like that. You’d be so uncomfortable and I should laugh at 
you. You think everyone is looking at Nicholas Marr and his 
beautiful untidy hair and beautiful sad face.” 

He tried to touch her again, but she would have none of it. He 
dropped on the floor beside her and laid his dark head against her 
knee. ‘You’re a bundle of caprice,” he said in a smothered voice. 
“T can’t do anything with you when you're like this, and I love 
you so.” 

She was sorry at once and began to talk to him in the gentlest 
way, soothing and comforting him, and taking a childish delight in 
her success when she had coaxed him out of his unhappiness and 
he had kissed her and laughed. 

They went into dinner and Laurence said she was not hungry. 
Nicholas tried to persuade her to drink a glass of claret, but she 
would not. 
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“Tt’s wasted on me,” she said. ‘I hate the taste of wine. It 
would go to my head and I should be drunk and completely at 
your mercy.” 

Nicholas looked at her wryly. He was tormented with love and 
she eluded him so easily. If he walked round the table and took 
her in his arms she would yield herself quite readily and happily, 
lift her face to be kissed, smile and say: “Dear Nicky.” She 
might pull him to her and kiss him herself. But she was not his: 
he had only to hold her in his arms to know what a vain mockery 
is possession. 

Strawberries and cream came in, and Laurence forgot that she 
was not hungry and ate an enormous quantity. 

“T got thrown out of the post office at the corner yesterday,” she 
said suddenly. “I went in with a parcel and there was a small 
fat man behind the counter—very fat—and bad-tempered. I 
waited, and a little boy who had dozens of parcels waited. He 
was a very little boy and he was almost crying because he wanted 
his lunch so badly. The fat beast would not look at us, but stood 
there in a sort of trance, and I said to the boy: ‘I know what it 
is, he’s a fairy in a pantomime at night, and it makes him sleepy 
in the daytime.’ A lot of people laughed and the fat man said if 
I were his daughter he’d teach me with a strap not to come in 
there saying such things to him. He was dreadfully unpleasant. 
I paid for my parcel and slunk out. What makes things like that 
happen to me, Nicky? Caroline says I’m a vulgar and impossible 
little creature: she said it to Isabel. Is that why?” 

Nicholas looked distressed. 

“You lay yourself open to that sort of thing, Laurence,” he said. 
He remembered unhappily the time when Laurence got involved in 
a dispute in Soho. It was very funny really, and Laurence’s 
tongue had been more than a match for the thick tongues of her 
opponents, but someone had called attention to Nicholas’s silk hat 
and someone else had knocked it off, and turning round to deal 
with the offender, he had found himself the centre of a jeering 
crowd from which he extricated himself and Laurence with diffi- 
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culty, not quite clear whether he was rescuing Laurence or she 
him, and considerably annoyed afterwards by Laurence’s com- 
placent assumption that she had got him out of an awkward situa- 
tion with skill and dignity. 

“That’s not the worst,’ Laurence said, looking at him round- 
eyed over her strawberries. ‘Foster Scott came to see me to-day 
and talked to me about my petticoats in the worst possible taste, and 
I was as bad as he was. And Martin the Australian cursed me 
foully for ten minutes and had to be fired. Called me out of my 
name, he did,” she finished, quoting Dysart in the réle of an 
indignant soldier whose mother’s honour has been called in doubt. 
“Can I have some more strawberries, Nicky?” 

He brought her the bowl, half empty now of berries staining 
the yellow cream, and instead of helping her set it-down abruptly 
on the table and flung an arm round her shoulder, holding her 
tightly. 

“T can’t bear it, Laurie.” 

“Bear what, my dear?” 

“The way you cheapen yourself to these people. It makes me 
so angry and wretched. Darling, don’t do it. Don’t do it.” 
He kissed her, uttering endearments and entreaties with his mouth 
against her hair. 

“But what can I do, Nicholas? Besides, I don’t cheapen my- 
self. You’re only cheap if you think you are.” 

“TI love you. I can’t do without you. Let me love you prop- 
erly, Laurence, don’t go on denying me. It’s unbearable. You're 
at the beck and call of all these vile people and you spend your 
days on them, flinging me scraps of yourself now and then to 
keep me quiet. Give them up, darling Laurie. I want you to 
myself.” 

“Are you offering to marry me?” Laurence demanded. 

“T can’t marry you,” Nicholas said, half inaudible. “Don’t 
think me a beast, Laurie. You know I can’t. Divorce would 
finish me. My father would cut me off and that would be the end 
of my chances. There isn’t such a thing as a penniless diplomat. 
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I can’t marry you, and I love you more than anyone in the world.” 

“Yes, I know,” Laurence said gravely. ‘But I don’t see that I’d 
be much better off as your mistress than I am now when I’m at 
the beck and call of Foster Scott and his like. It doesn’t seem 
very different to me.” 

He left her abruptly and went back to his chair. Laurence 
helped herself to more strawberries and ate them in silence. After- 
wards, in the drawing-room, he took her in his arms. ‘“Haven’t 
you any real love for me, Laurie?” he said. 

She was very sorry for him, and returned his kisses suddenly, 
hiding her face on his shoulder afterwards and refusing to look at 
him. 

“T never kissed anyone like that before,” she said reflectively at 
last. “Perhaps I’m going to be ill. Or die. Do you suppose 
I’m going to die, Nicky? I feel rather queer.” 

“You do love me,” he said. ‘Laurie, you do. Why are you 
so unkind to us both?” He bent to whisper in her ear. “Is it 
only because we can’t marry?” 

Laurence slipped out of his reach and looked at him curiously, 
wondering if he had any idea at all how insensitive he sometimes 
was. Nicholas was capable of the queerest lapses. This was a 
bad one. 

He was so unhappy and so attractive in his unhappiness that 
Laurence ran back to him and kissed his hands. 

“That has nothing to do with it,” she declared. “I don’t want 
to marry you and I couldn’t bear to be divorced. I don’t want 
to be married to anyone. I love you better than anybody in the 
world except Sandy. Only ” she hesitated. 

“Only what?” he implored her. 

“J don’t seem to want the same sort of love as you do.” 

“What sort do you want, beloved ?” 

“YT don’t know. It’s difficult to say.” She shook her head. 
“Something quiet. Something quiet and good. I can’t tell you, 
Nicholas.” 

He drew her into his arms again and kissed her gently, touched, 
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without knowing why. She looked so frail and young, so hurt- 
ingly young, and her apparent frailness startled him. She was 
leaning against him now like an exhausted baby. 

After a while she began to talk again, and said that she was go- 
ing to Stormlands with Sandy and his Miss Snow, coming back 
herself the day after she had seen them safely installed there for 
the summer, and he went in search of a Bradshaw and looked 
up trains for her. “You'll have more than an hour to wait at 
Malton on the way home,” he told her. “I'll motor up and meet 
you there. We’ll have an hour and then I’ll put you in the train 
and drive myself back. No, Ill drive you to York and put you 
in the train there.” 

Laurence looked at him with fresh curiosity. ‘Would you 
really come all that way for the sake of an hour?” 

“T’d come farther than that for an hour when I can have you 
absolutely to myself, miles from advertising offices—and hus- 
bands.” 

She drew back. “I suppose that’s real love,” she observed, “but 
I think it’s silly.” 

He said: “Do you? Do you, Laurie?” repeating it, and kiss- 
ing her until she lay silent in his arms. 

Nicholas Marr was nearly as unhappy as he thought he was, 
and on the whole a young man to be pitied—apart from the con- 
sideration of his having brought it on himself and suchlike tags 
from a code of decency now outworn. If Laurence had not loved 
him, be would in time have got over his passion for her and ceased, 
as men do cease, to sigh for the unresponsive. As it was, the 
attempts he made by taking hairs of the dog that bit him, to for- 
get his passion for Laurie, only drove him back to her with sharper 
longing, to be stabbed by the realisation that she had never noticed 
his absence. Other women were dull after Laurie: his desires were 
fed, not satisfied, and he returned to the wilful much-loved girl, 
marvelling afresh that anyone able to be so gentle should be so 
unyielding and elusive. 

He had not even the nocr comfort of anger. He should have 
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been able to accuse Laurence that she roused desires she would not 
satisfy. But there was something unmitigatedly silly about that 
as touching Laurence. It simply did not fit: her mind was too 
unalterably bent to other things. The essential innocence that he 
had remarked in her at first meeting reached to this as to all her 
deeds and words and—he would swear it—thoughts. She had 
been given one fatal gift, vitality, a flame that burned in her and 
drew as a flame draws, all things to itself. There were days 
when Laurence’s lover thought that the world would be well lost 
for her, and then, groaning for his cowardice, he tried to face the 
prospect of a world empty of everything but Laurence and the 
mediocre career of a Foreign Office clerk without a future. He 
could not do it, and in the farthest corner of his brain a nagging 
thought reminded him that even if he did, if he could carry Lau- 
rence away, marry her, and have her, she would still elude him. 
She was untakeable, she would never be his, though he possessed 
her body as now he possessed her love. The thought, and his 
own dread of poverty and failure, set a bitter edge to his whole life. 
He had posed as bitter and unhappy and now was verily so, and 
restless and discontented, .a young man marked by discontent, who 
tormented himself and sometimes Laurence, when he could not 
bear either her withdrawals or his own indecision. 

He looked at her now, as she leaned contentedly in the crook of 
his arm, her small brooding face drained of colour, with closed 
eyes and lips pressed tightly shut. 

“What are you thinking of, Laurie?” he asked jealously. 

She sat up with a start. “I don’t know,” she said, and seeing 
him watching her with the sombre restless expression she knew too 
well in him, set herself to coax him into a happier mood. She 
told him stories of her days, stories so droll in themselves, and 
made droller by Laurence’s unquenchable delight in the adventure 
of living, that Nicholas laughed in spite of himself. He hardly 
realised what was happening to him nor how it came about that 
the burden on his heart had suddenly lightened. He only saw 
that the quiet gentle Laurence had gone, and in her place was an 
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impudent baggage, half coaxing woman and half guttersnipe, 
provoking, deliciously comic and altogether adorable. He laughed 
at her, and adored her, helping himself prodigally to the gaiety 
and gallant spirits she as prodigally offered. 

Only for a moment, as she was going, the other Laurence re- 
turned, and clung to him, calling him: ‘Dear Nicholas,” and 
seeming in some strange fashion more affectionate and more desir- 
ous of being loved than he ever remembered Laurence to be. He 
could hardly bear to let her go and when he had put her into a 
taxi and it was out of sight he shut the door and stood leaning 
against it, struck down suddenly by a premonition of coming 
change—change he knew not what, stealthy-footed and still veiled. 
He walked back to the drawing-room and stood there, repeating 
her name under his breath in an anguish, vague, inexplicable and 
beyond all comforting. .. . 

Laurence’s taxi drew up at the house as Dysart was let- 
ting himself in. He opened the door for her and followed her 
into the small sitting-room, where he dropped wearily into a 
chair. 

Laurence sat down and looked at him. He was exhausted; his 
mouth was puckered with fatigue, and fatigue had drawn heavy 
lines from temple to chin. Laurence was tired out herself but 
she was not emptied of life as Dysart seemed to be. He looked 
half dead. 

Laurence got up, and brought him a glass and a decanter and 
soda water. He gave her a rare grateful smile and said: “Bless 
you, Laurie.” 

She watched the greyness leave his cheeks as he sipped the 
whiskey. 

“Where have you been, Dy?” 

“YT dined at the club,” he told her. “It was a rotten dinner 
and afterwards I played bridge and then I did some work.” 

“You were up working half the night last night, and the night 
before and probably the night before that. Why didn’t you come 
home to-night and rest?” 
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“You were dining out,” he said casually. ‘There was nothing 
to come home for.” 

She came across the room and sat on the floor beside his chair, 
resting her arms on his knees. 

“Would you have stayed at home if I had been here?” 

He stroked her hair. ‘Of course I would, you baby. You’re 
better company than anyone I know.” 

Laurence put her head down on him. “Then I wish I had 
been,” she said indistinctly. ‘You look so tired, Dy.” 

“Oh, I didn’t work the whole day. I took Sandy to the Zoo 
this afternoon. He fed the hippopotamus, but he didn’t like do- 
ing it—don’t blame him, horrid slimy maw the brute has. We 
took him behind the scenes and he had a sun bear, a beast like 
a little bear, out on a lead. He was pink with joy. Did he tell 
you about it? I stood him tea in town and brought him back to 
the door in a taxi. He jumped out and rushed away without an- 
other look at me, he was in such a hurry to tell you about the little 
bear, and in a great state because you had said you would be home 
early and he thought you might have been waiting a long time 
for him.” 

After a while Laurence said: ‘I wasn’t waiting. I meant to 
come home early. Unexpected things happened. I didn’t get 
home at all.” 

Dysart’s hand rested on her head for a moment. ‘‘Never mind, 
Laurie.” 

She sat up, and said: “I had a queer day,” and began to tell 
him the story of Foster Scott and her own plans for spending a 
hundred thousand pounds of Foster Scott’s money. He lis- 
tened intently, pouring himself another drink, and halting her now 
and then when she used a term that he did not understand. He 
made one or two suggestions that Laurence seized on eagerly and 
some shrewd comments. 

“Oh,” Laurence said suddenly, “you are kind to me, Dysart, 
and I’m a little brute. You’re tired to death, and here I sit 
boring you with my stupid affairs.” 
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“Ym not bored,” Dysart said, but he leaned back in his chair 
and closed his eyes. Laurence studied him silently, noting all 
the marks of strain and exhaustion on his small arrogant face. 
Her heart was swelling with an emotion in which were mingled 
thoughts of a disappointed Sandy and her longing to comfort this 
husband who hated pity as bitterly as his body, flung down spent 
and beaten in the depths of his chair, cried aloud to her for it. 
She could not touch him. He was kind and civil to her with a 
kindness and a civility that set her farther from him than any- 
thing else could have done—as generous of courtesy as he was 
sparing of trust to the wife who had failed him once and utterly. 
Laurence sat still. A forgotten word echoed in her mind, a 
thought that she could not seize, that vaguely she dreaded, and that 
’ would one day, showing its face, exact from her a terrible recogni- 
tion. 

Dysart opened his eyes. “Are you still there, darling?” he said 
sleepily. “It’s nearly three o’clock.” 

She lifted her hands to his face, with faltering compassionate 
words, so gentle, as only Laurence could be gentle, that for a mo- 
ment he thought a miracle had happened and his heart stood still. 
Then he remembered where he was and what year it was and how 
long it had been since the days when Laurence was his sweetheart, 
his little love, and he shut his eyes again and waited, until she 
found nothing more to say, and getting to her feet, went quietly 
away. 


Cit APT Pik ak 


dougal was earlier still, and long before ten o’clock 

lurched into her room, rubbing the side of his head more 
agitatedly than usual. He might have been rubbing it for an 
hour, for his hair bristled round his head and stood out over each 
ear like a thatched eave. 

“T want to borrow yon lass,” he said, pointing a finger at Hester 
Sotheby. “That Carrick hasna come and I’m fair lost. Ye’re 
a nice handy young thing,” he said, wheedling Laurence, “‘ye can 
do your own typing for one day. Poor Mac’s splay-fingered. If 
I tried, I couldna hit less than three of they little keys at once.” 

He pushed Miss Sotheby out of the room in front of him, one 
huge finger flattened against her shoulder blade, coaxing her along 
like a man taking an agreeable puppy out for a walk. ‘“Ye’ll be 
kind to poor Mac, won’t ye, and not spell ‘appear’ with four 
p’s—it looks so loose and I can’t abide looseness.” 

In less than ten minutes he was back in Laurence’s room. She 
looked at him in surprise, and began a teasing speech, that she let 
end abruptly when she realised that he was on some troubling ~ 
errand. He sat gloomily in a chair while she waited patiently 
and in silence for him to open his mind. 

He said at last: “I’ve to consult ye. It’s no a nice business, 
and I can’t like talking to ye about it, but there it is. Ye’re the 
only lady in the house, and though Ill not say ye’ve the brain of a 
man for I’ve some sense of proportion left, ye’ve a gude head 
and use it, and so far as I know, ye don’t tell lies which is a rare 
thing in a clever woman though maybe not in a lady: ye’re the 
only one I know.” 


AURENCE was early at work the next morning but Mac- 
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Laurence swallowed a retort and waited again. 

He twisted round and looked at her like a friendly owl. 

“T think ye said Foster Scott’s wife was your husband’s cousin?” 

Laurence nodded. Stared, and nodded again. 

“Tt’s like this,” Macdougal said heavily. ‘Yon Martin’s what 
you know, and a swaggering braggart, and by his own word he has 
been verra fortunate with women since he came to England.” 
. Macdougal paused and said reflectively: ‘It seems ye’ve only 
got to be a bit of a cad and what ye call masterful to get on with 
women. Look at my brother Thomas, a blackguard if ever there 
was one, and now look at yon Australian. He bragged and 
bragged about his conquests to anyone would listen to him. Of 
course, he didna talk to me, but I heard it. And one of his con- 
quests was Mrs. Foster Scott.” 

Laurence said decisively: ‘I don’t believe it.” 

“You needn’t,” Macdougal answered placidly. ‘‘Withoot evi- 
dence. I didna believe it myself. He said he’d had lunch with her 
and Gilling and Foster Scott, which I knew to be true, and met 
her afterwards by herself. He was verra soon going away wi’ her 
for odd days or staying nights in London. He said she was as 
easy as a Sitting partridge and verra ardent in action. I beg your 
pardon, Laurie. And I thought when young Darton said he’d like 
to use Martin’s table, I’d maybe better take a wee look in the 
drawers—just to make sure it was all clear—and I found one of 
them fair choked wi’ letters he’d left behind and all from women.” 

Laurence’s hands were lying quietly on the table in front of her. 
With a curious fascination, as if they did not belong to her, she 
watched them contract and the fingers curve inwards. She gave 
no other sign of disturbance. 

“Mrs. Foster Scott writes a verra passionate letter,’ Macdougal 
said dreamily. “I didna read but one and no all of that, but it 
puts it beyond doubt that Martin’s no leeing this time, and there’s 
ten of them. And a half-dozen of others from assorted women. 
And near a dozen from my own secretary, the hussy, I wish I had 
her across my knee.” 
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Laurence was acutely aware of familiar things round her, the 
littered table, the fire lit to warm a bitter July day, Macdougal’s 
lean grotesque face, troubled and a little weary, as if the business 
sickened him. He was waiting for her to speak, and she could 
not, for her thoughts were a riot in which triumph and dislike 
fought for precedence. Fool, she apostrophised Caroline. To be 
taken in by that swaggering philanderer. Her imagination took 
no account of the physical aspect: she did not see Caroline as a 
faithless wife or a woman abandoned to a lover, but as a silly 
woman, a woman who could be caught by boasting. You’re clever 
and witty and Dysart likes and admires you, but you’re a fool and 
a sitting partridge. 

She chuckled and then sat silent in horror of herself, and of the 
hatred that had leaped full grown from some dark corner of her 
mind in the instant of discovering Caroline’s folly. 

“Where are they?” 

He frowned at her. 

“Oh, ye mean the letters. They’re here.” He tumbled them 
out of his pockets and gathered them into three neat piles which 
he sat fingering unhappily. 

‘““Ye don’t want to read them, Laurie?” 

“No, of course not.” 

Macdougal looked relieved. He laid the letters carefully on 
the floor. “I shouldna care to have ye read them. Ye’re over 
young.” 

“T’m twenty-eight. And married.” 

“Are ye indeed? Well, it’s no any reason for prying into other 
people’s love letters.” 

Laurence blushed. ‘You can take yourself out of my room,” 
she said. “I'll not talk to you about it.” 

Macdougal rubbed his suffering head. ‘Don’t take offence, 
Laurie,” he said plaintively. ‘I’m just on edge.” 

“All right,’ Laurence said shortly. She searched her mind for 
counsel and found none. “I can’t understand it,” she said at last. 
“After all, Caroline Foster Scott is an intelligent and highly cul- 
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tured woman. How could she tolerate a man like Martin? Let 
alone fall in love with him.” 

“A hungry woman will eat anything,” Macdougal said gloom- 
ily, and touched the pile of Caroline’s letters with his foot. 
“What’ll I do with these letters?” 

“Burn them,” Laurence said promptly. 

Macdougal looked doubtful. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“T can’t hold with burning other people’s letters, Laurie.” 

Laurence stared at him, amazed, and contemptuous of a scruple 
at as plain variance with sense and decency as many respectable 
scruples are. 

“What on earth would you do with them?” 

“Couldna I put them in my safe?” 

“They'd be far better destroyed,’ Laurence said impatiently. 
“Burn them, Mac.” 

He shook his head. 

“T can’t do it.” 

“Very well,’ Laurence said. “If you can’t, I can.” 

She swooped on Caroline’s letters and dropped them in the fire, 
all in one swift dip and twist of her body, poking them down with 
needless savagery. 

Macdougal watched her dourly. 

Laurence had flung another pile of letters after Caroline’s. She 
paused with the last bundle in her hand, watching the slow smoke 
curl round one edge of that smothering heap of paper. ‘These 
are Miss Carrick’s,” she said absently. 

Macdougal leaned forward and spoke with decision. 

“‘Ye’re behaving verra foolishly. I’m surprised at ye. It’s no 
the right thing to burn other people’s letters.” 

“Very well,” Laurence said brusquely, “give these back to the 
writer.” 

He shook his head. “I shouldna like to do that.” 

Laurence lost her temper. ‘I’ve no patience with you at all,” 
she scolded him. “I daresay you think they ought to be returned 
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to Martin so that he can leave them lying about somewhere else. 
If you won’t have them burned, will you agree to give them back 
to their author?” 

“Tll agree, if ye’ll give them back to her yourself.” 

“Tl send her them back.” 

Grumbling, she thrust the letters in a large envelope, stuck it 
down, sealed it, wrote Miss Carrick’s name on it, and dropped 
the packet in the post basket. 

“Why wouldn’t you give her them yourself, Mac?” 

Macdougal hesitated, looking at her with a shy droll smile. “TI 
couldna just give her them myself,” he said. ‘Ye have to ob- 
sérve a certain delicacy in dealing with a female, especially a 
young female.” 

Laurence smiled at him with teasing affection. 

“What are you going to do with Miss Carrick when she comes 
back ?” 

“Nothing,’’ Macdougal said stolidly. ‘I wish she hadna been 
what she is, but yon Australian’s a bad show. She’s a good sec- 
retary and doesna cry when I have occasion to say a few words 
to her.” 

“Why should she?” 

“They mostly do,’ Macdougal said delicately. ‘As ye well 
know. If they dinna cry, they sulk for days. The poor silly 
wretches havena got the right attitude to a cursing at all. Ye can 
curse a man in the orderly room, so to say, till ye’re black in the 
face and he’s purple, and afterwards ye can stand him a drink 
and no grudge borne. But ye can’t treat a woman like that. She 
takes offence and maybe weeps and maybe looks sour and either 
way she’s a damned nuisance. Will ye tell me why a woman 
canna take a cursing when she’s earned it, Laurie?” 

“It’s because you’re a man and she’s a woman, who has failed 
to find favor in the eyes of her lord.” 

Macdougal shifted in his chair. “I never thought of that,” he 
said complacently. “It’s a good theory. I would like well to 
have been a Turk.” 
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Laurence laughed at him and turned him out of her room. He 
went reluctantly and was shortly back again. 

“T canna settle down,” he said. “I’m like a broody hen.” 

“You’re more like an old vulture,” Laurence retorted. ‘Will 
you say what you’ve got to say, and go away.” 

“It’s this business of Foster Scott’s wife brought it to my mind,” 
Macdougal said. ‘You canna blame the woman too much, for 
the man must have been as sore a disappointment to her as I make 
no doubt she is to him. He should have married a wife would 
have told him plainly when he was misbehaving, and kept her 
mouth shut about it elsewhere, not yon refined loon-faced nanny. 
Oh, ye can’t tell me anything about women, Laurie. Thank God 
I didna marry a clever woman. Clever women seem just unable 
to be loyal to their men but must be always backbiting and fleer- 
ing. I havena patience wi’ them. Modern women. Dinna 
talk to me. A greedy selfish disloyal crew, with all the natural 
vices of their grandmothers and nane of their virtues—na dignity, 
na faith, na kindness. Oh, a poor barren lot.” 

“Mac,” Laurence said calmly, “you’re a Knox to judgment, 
and have missed your vocation. You should have sat with your 
sons in the gate to judge the people.” 

The clown-face whitened, muscles twitching under the skin, eyes 
darkening: the big Scot was childless and bitterly grieved and 
shamed thereby. For, it seemed, a timeless moment, grown man 
and half-grown young woman looked each other eye to eye like 
ancient enemies, and neither would weaken or show kindness. 
“Ye have an evil tongue,’ Macdougal said. 

“And you a slanderous one,” Laurence answered. 

The hidden sweetness of Macdougal’s being shone out now, like 
kingfisher flash down a dun river. His blue eyes smiled. 

“Ye poor silly child,” he said. ‘I do wrong to make a mock of 
you. Are we friends?” 

Laurence said humbly: “I beg your pardon, sir,” and being 
deeply moved, took refuge in flippancy. ‘Cigar or your money 
back, my love?” 
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He took one of Gilling’s cigars and said: “I hear ye work at 
night wi’ Foster Scott on this business.” 

PY eseb do” 

Macdougal nodded. “It’s a gude thing to be keen, and Foster 
Scott would flog a willing horse to death. But I’d like ye to bear 
in mind, Laurie, that the man has an ill reputation. I don’t mean 
to say he’d do ye any harm—but that’s neither here nor there. 
He’s no a gude man, Laurie, and women have been too easy for 
him.” 

“Y’m not easy,” Laurence interrupted. 

“TJ know ye’re not,” Macdougal said patiently. “I have no 
fears for ye of that sort. But there’s such things as men’s tongues 
—and women’s—and the impossible talked of is less impossible 
from the moment words are laid to it, but all apart from that, 
gossip’s an ill dog. I’m too old-fashioned to take up the high and 
mighty attitude of you young things about a female’s reputation.” 
Macdougal paused. “You can laugh at me, you young limb,” he 
grumbled, ‘‘but I’ve said what I had to say and cleared my con- 
science.” 

He took himself off now: Laurence kissed her hand to him as 
he went out of the door and forgot him the instant it shut behind 
him. Not so did Macdougal forget her. He was more displeased 
than he would admit to himself by the thought of the Australian 
and Caroline Foster Scott—displeased and disturbed. As little 
squeamish a man as might be, and as little inclined to dwell on 
the mere material aspect of an event, he yet found the conjunction 
of specious swaggering soft-bodied Australian and decent English- 
woman hard to stomach, and he felt an element of danger in the 
business quite outside any apprehension of what Foster Scott would 
say and do if the thing came to his knowledge. It was dangerous. 
He smelled danger in it, found it hard to say how or whence, but 
was profoundly uneasy and troubled. 

Thoughts of danger slid imperceptibly to thoughts of Laurence. 
For the life of him he did not see how the Martin-Foster-Scott 
imbroglio affected her and could not shake off an uncomfortable 
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notion that it did, or would. There was change and danger in 
the air. Macdougal rubbed his head, alternately coaxed and 
cursed Hester Sotheby until that impressionable young woman be- 
came mildly hysterical and then sent her back to Laurence with 
a blessing and half-a-crown which he proffered her gloomily and 
she took more in fear than gratitude. When she had gone he 
relapsed into idleness. “Ye’re a daft auld wife,’ he addressed 
himself, staring out of the window. “Would ye credit it now,” he 
murmured, ‘“‘yon Laurie, for all she’s the smartest young woman 
I ever knew, hasna a notion, not a notion, what drove that poor 
woman into such a folly. It’s all words to her. It’s the innocence 
of the dove and the cunning of the serpent with Laurie.” 

Laurence was only too well able to look after herself, he reflected 
grimly, reminding himself that she was in Gilling’s chair by virtue 
of her own stubborn wits and obstinate temper. Shall bring down 
the mighty from their seats, he said, but the blue eyes looked gently: 
“T don’t want ye to be brought down, my girl, nor your pride to 
be broken.” Macdougal sighed: the faith in him assured him that 
God has an especial care to humble the proud mind and mark 
arrogant youth with the stigmata of defeat. ‘Don’t be hard on 
the lad,’’ Macdougal pleaded, confusing Laurie’s sex with mem- 
ories of his own youth. “Thine is the Kingdom, the Power and 
the Glory, world without end. Amen. She’s but a young 
tings? 3... 

Laurence realised that Hester Sotheby had something to say. 
The girl had filled in the address on the packet of Miss Carrick’s 
letters and put it back in the post basket. Suddenly she broke out: 
“That won’t reach her to-night, nor to-morrow.” 

Laurence said: “No?” 

“No, it won’t,” Miss Sotheby said sturdily. ‘“She’s not at 
home ill. She’s gone to Southend with that Martin.” 

An indefinable distress invaded Laurence’s mind. 

“Why are you telling me this?” 

“Because Mr. Martin’s a beast and behaved badly to you, Miss 
Storm.” 
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Laurence abandoned that point and learned that the Australian 
was not the first reaper in a virgin field, that Miss Carrick liked 
a good time and had it. ‘And no worse than a lot of others,” said 
Laurence’s Miss Sotheby, growing sturdier and less mincingly re- 
fined as she warmed. “I wouldn’t do it, but Pll say nothing about 
such as do. And in some jobs, you know, a girl gets off easier if 
she’s what you might call gay. Some it makes no difference. And 
some girls like a good time and no harm done. The road to ruin, 
my sister calls it: the road to do-as-you-please, I say. She has 
three children and her husband’s a clerk: not what you would call 
a young girl’s dream of love, is it?” 

Laurence said unhappily: ‘Do many girls—is it just an or- 
dinary sort of thing?” 

“Some do,” said Miss Sotheby, ‘‘and some don’t.” 

She looked curiously at Laurence, thinking that her employer 
was queer enough in all conscience. Didn’t everyone in the place 
know that Miss Storm had a lover of her own, who rang her up 
every day, and didn’t they say she was on with Foster Scott him- 
self now, a rumour to which Miss Sotheby, with memories of a 
conversation that had seemed to her at the time in poor taste, was 
quite prepared to give credence. And yet here was Miss Storm, 
finding out that other people could play the same game, looking 
like a sick kitten. Miss Sotheby admired Laurence, had real af- 
fection for her, but she took a malicious pleasure in the sight of 
Laurence’s discomfort. It was justice that the high and mighty 
should suffer: the soul of Robespierre was born again in Hester 
Sotheby: she pulled Laurence down and rolled her in the gutter 
with leveller’s zeal. 

Laurence was as stupid in many ways as the stupidest Storm 
who ever made a fool of himself and trouble for the rest of the 
world out of sheer inability to see beyond his nose, but this was 
the second time in a few days that she had been brought face to 
face with the figure she cut in the eyes of certain dead men and 
women, stubborn slow-thinking people, servants of a stern and 
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honourable code, and she was profoundly and out of all measure 
shocked and aghast. 

She had had a Covenanting upbringing, she came of old northern 
stock, and thus both by breeding and training had a background 
against which her clever-young-man philosophy of life postured in 
rather uncertain fashion. She had taken over the by-god-get-there 
philosophy of the advertising world and added to it gestures bor- 
rowed from the rather featureless culture of Andrew Marr’s young 
men, Andrew being the publisher, ironic and politely puzzled, of 
all the young men who “counted.” Laurence could never make up 
her mind for what after all they counted, except for a jejune and 
unsexed way of thinking and kneeling on cushions that was very 
catching and infected all the new ones as they arrived in town hot- 
foot from university or school, nor rid herself of an uneasy sense 
that writing little articles was no job for a grown man, but she 
concealed these prejudices of Richard Storm as well as she could. 

She concealed too, as far as possible, her doubts about herself. 
For nearly four years, since Dysart came home and she had had to 
murder him—there is nothing new under the sun by which moderns 
may mark their modernity: Clytemnestra did it—she had managed 
with fair success to burke the issue. She had got what she wanted, 
an appearance of decent dignity, home, child, husband, and 
worldly success almost to the limits of her desire, achieved by her 
own wits and courage, and in addition a secret life of romance 
that interfered not at all with either. It went well. She had 
managed very well. Young confident waxen-mighty Laurence 
Storm applauded her. 

But at any time in those four years, if you could have forced 
Laurence Storm back on herself, stripped her pride of intellect and 
her acquired philosophy from her, she would—simply enough— 
have acknowledged that she was a wicked woman. She was in love 
with Nicholas Marr, and the thoughts and loyalty that she should 
have given her husband were given to him. Therefore she was 
wicked and sooner or later she would be punished for it. She 
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knew this to be so, and refused to think it out. A stubborn pride 
kept her from trying to propitiate ultimate justice even in her 
thoughts and as stubborn an honesty would not let her lie about 
it. She kept off it. 

“T am like Miss Carrick and Miss Carnie is my fault,’’ she said 
to herself, thinking that her loose mind had clothed itself in the 
other girl’s loose body and her thoughts, that had willed freedom 
and a morality of take-what-you-want, had come to life in Miss 
Carrick’s good time. 

It was all rather crude and uninstructed. Formal religion 
meant as little to Laurence as to other children of her generation. 
She had been taken to Church, received the proper instruction, and 
held up obedient hands for the gifts of the Spirit. And it meant 
nothing to her: she came through it almost untouched, not even 
a rebel. What held her whether she would or not, were the roots 
of an elder fiercer faith, a primitive racial morality of harsh sim- 
ple loyalty and decency. It was that challenge she would not face, 
that God whose vengeance obscurely she dreaded, whom uncon- 
sciously she defied when she turned from husband to lover, that, 
and all the decent disciplined loyalty of dead Storms. 

Flushing under the curious eyes of her secretary, she bent herself 
to a task, finished it, began another, and another, until the mo- 
ment of recognition had faded from her mind, and she was away 
down the course again. Success is a good horse: Laurence 
Storm up. 

She dined in town with Foster Scott and motored with him out 
to Richmond. Midnight found them still hard at work in his 
study. They were an admirable working team. Laurence’s mind, 
outleaping his with that erratic ease of which under excitement it 
was capable, was brought back again and again like a falcon by 
the twitch of Foster Scott’s experience and acute ironical sense of 
reality, and forthwith applied itself to detail with an ardour that 
pricked him into another provocative speech. 

“T can’t do any more,” Laurence said abruptly. 

He noted silently the fatigued droop of her eyelids, and relaxed 
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in his chair. “We’ve done enough,” he said. ‘“You’re a good 
worker.” 

Laurence sketched a salute, suddenly too tired even to answer 
him: the tribute, paid brusquely, would please her better when she 
remembered it than it could now. 

Foster Scott began a methodical sorting of papers. ‘Caroline 
would like to do some of the posters,” he said casually. “She 
spoke to me about it after dinner last night when you had gone 
home. Are you all right, by the way? No ill effects?” 

“Yes, thanks,” Laurence said absently. ‘Has she ever done any 
poster work ?” 

“She was doing posters for your own people—they weren’t yours 
then, you were at school—when I first met her. She’d been well 
taught, you know. She was in Paris studying when the crash came 
and her father lost his money down an oil well and his Georgian 
mansion to the Jews. I'll say for Caroline she’s no fool: she com- 
plained, of course, and made a great song about having to prostitute 
her art and mix with low-bred ruffians who painted for a living, 
but she did get down to it and I respected her for it. Someone got 
her the chance and she was doing free-lance work for the Napier 
Company and two or three others, doing it well, except when she 
got bored or quarrelled with someone.” 

He paused and indulged himself for a moment in sardonic mem- 
ories of his first thoughts of Caroline. She had seemed a slight 
heroic figure, witty and delicate as a great lady, with a fineness of 
race that the parvenu in him respected, and a courage—of breeding 
or of heart? He did not know. The phrasing of her continual 
complaints had amused him so much that it did not occur to him 
they were symptomatic of an attitude to life that above all others 
he detested and despised as craven, dull, and crassly silly. She 
was to be saved and possessed. He looked back twelve years and 
saw himself behaving like a mixture of knight-errant, collector, 
and damn fool. Caroline, snatched up, protected and adored, 
would adventure the world with him. Foster Scott smiled his 
capricious smile. Caroline had permitted herself to be snatched 
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and had thereafter declined the madness of adventure. Very 
wise of her, said his ironic and terribly rational mind. Very dull 
and unkind of her not to want to play with me, said his lonely 
and irrational heart. : 

He said brusquely: “She never did another stroke of work 
after I married her.” 

“Well, she didn’t need to,’ Laurence observed mildly. 

“Hell! Do you need to work? Do I?” He paused. “She 
wasn’t even prepared to have children.” 

He got no answer to that and reflected again, with the penetrat- 
ing self-mockery that haunted him unavailingly even in the least 
engaging of his adventures: decent men don’t discuss the failings 
of their wives with other women. You'll never be a decent man. 
Laurie’s a gentleman and knows you’re not one. 

But in truth Laurence had fallen into such a confusion that she 
was not thinking of Foster Scott at all. She could hear another 
voice behind his, but she could not hear what it said though the 
words were meant for her. She had a nightmarish sense of in- 
security. ; 

She roused herself to deal with Caroline. ‘Why does she 
want to work now?” 

Foster Scott said deliberately: ‘Because you are doing this 
job, Laurie.” 

Laurence’s heart leaped to the same strange summons, summons 
and warning. Foster Scott was eyeing her obliquely. Blandly, 
she remained unconscious, would not see his glance. 

She did not want Caroline to come into this affair at all. That 
was the plain truth of it. She did not want Caroline. She wanted 
to keep her out. She wanted so desperately to keep Caroline out 
that she said to herself: This is a bad show, Laurence, and be- 
gan hurriedly to urge Foster Scott to let her in. 

“You say the posters she used to do were good?” 

“They were very good indeed.” 

“And of course you’ve just been talking nonsense. She has 
done some work since she married. Dy—my husband says there 
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are some very fine sketches in her studio. If only she’d finish 
things.” 

“Exactly,” said Foster Scott, his eyes on Laurence’s face. 

“T should let her do them.” 

His gaze never shifted. “You’re pleading very hard for her. 
Why?” 

Laurence looked straight into unwavering bloodshot eyes, con- 
tracted to pin-points. “Because she’s good. She’s probably a 
better artist than anyone in our Studios.” 

He looked away at last. 

“Very well, Laurence. I’ll tell her that you pleaded for her.” 

“T shouldn’t do that.” 

He smiled. 

“She’d better come to you for instructions.” 

Laurence nodded. “Ask her to come as soon as she can. I'll 
give her the pick of the work.” 

Foster Scott sat huddled in his chair. Clasped hands rested on 
the papers in front of him. 

“Caroline has a very good brain,” he said absently. “I used 
to watch her at work when she was doing one of those big his- 
torical pageant things. She went straight to authority and got a 
heap of facts, got them right too, and never forgot them. She 
takes in facts like a sausage machine and never makes mistakes. 
Unless she tries to use ’em for original work. Then she makes 
one mistake per minute, or more if she’s in a hurry. I mean, sup- 
pose she was making a dossier of you, Laurie, she’d get it all cor- 
rect, down to the minutest detail, provided she could get it out of 
books. But suppose she tried to use it, tried to translate it into 
terms of actual life, tried to deal with you on the basis of all the 
facts she’d got up so carefully and accurately, she’d make a hope- 
less failure of it. She’d go wildly wrong. She’s got no sense.” 

“That,” said Laurence, “is a pity.” 

“That,” Foster Scott said grimly, “is the only thing in Caroline 
I praise God for. She’s got claws and a brain, but they’re weak 
on team work. The claws scratch but they don’t reach your vitals. 
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For all her knowledge, and she knows a lot, Caroline can’t get 
home on things. She’s well educated. She was at Newnham: she 
could have done anything in the academic line, I’m told—and I 
believe it—if she hadn’t wanted to paint, and if she hadn’t been 
bone lazy.” . 

“T was considered pretty good at college myself,” Laurence 
said. 

“Were you now?” he murmured, sarcastic and unimpressed. .. . 

“Dve got nothing to say against clever women,” he said. “They’re 
mostly very sound practical creatures, good workers, better than 
any man. But they’ve got no initiative, no imagination. I know 
what I’m talking about. I’m not prejudiced, and I prefer a 
woman to have brains: I can find more uses for her. Now Car- 
oline has a hell of a fine imagination, but she can’t use it. It 
uses her. Lord, the capers she’s cut in her time. That’s a useless 
sort of brain to have, Laurie. Isn’t it lucky for her she’s got me 
to support her?” 

“Men have their uses,’”’ Laurence said. 

“T married a woman who thought so,” Foster Scott answered, 
with so direct and bitter a cry that Laurence was silenced. She 
looked at the unwieldy head bent over the table and lost herself in 
rather drowsy speculation. How odd to be sitting here talking 
as an equal to this redoubtable man, and odd to be sorry for him, 
she thought, and started when he spoke to her. 

He was thinking how well she fitted into his life and habits of 
thought. He felt at home with her, as he had never felt at home 
with any woman except his mother. He had never felt at home 
with Caroline since the day he married her and began dimly to 
realise that he would get nothing from her at all but what it 
amused her at the moment to give: she would not exert herself 
to help him or to let him know he was loved—why should she, 
since a pretty woman exists to be made love to, cared for and 
adorned by a worshipping male? He had never looked to see 
whether Laurence was pretty, and taking a look at her decided 
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that she was not. She might be beautiful, he thought doubtfully. 
She was truly the most insinuating little creature he had ever 
known. Already the thought of leaving her for weeks and possibly 
months was nearly unbearable. She was so kind to him, letting 
him talk to her for hours, and working with him as if she liked 
to work with him. She would make an ideal partner and one a 
man could rely on, Foster Scott said to himself, thinking of the 
shrewd unyouthful wisdom she displayed in her work: and a real 
friend too, he added, realising in the same moment that Laurence 
had a surpassing and altogether lovable capacity for friendship. 
She spent herself prodigally on all comers, beggars at the store- 
house of her marvellous vitality. He had watched her doing it. 
She was without the allurements he expected from women, ut- 
terly careless of allurements, with a simplicity of manner that 
belied everything he knew of her intelligence and the obstinate 
strength of her nature. She did not belong here: she was cruder 
and more vital than the other women, and curiously more defence- 
less. She was unhandy, like a new young creature learning the 
use of its limbs in a strange world. He had the idea that nature 
had been trying out something new in Laurence and had flung 
the creature out, with all its imperfections on its head, just to see 
what would happen to it in the world. The creature was moving 
awkwardly about, trying its strength, running blindly against 
stones, confident, dizzy with new life, terribly unguarded. 

For a moment he wondered what his life would have been like 
if instead of marrying Caroline twelve years ago he had married 
Laurence, and jeered silently at his folly. Nothing changed a 
man’s nature, not even a great love, he thought, and then wondered 
whether Laurence was not the one woman he had met who could 
love a man for his very nature, taking the bad with the good, and 
loving him, completely and for what he was. 

He remembered that she was said to belong to Nicholas Marr. 
It was Caroline who had said it and she was probably lying, as 
she often did, but Caroline’s sceptical husband determined to look 
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into the matter. He had infinitely less respect for the younger 
Marr than for Laurence herself and considered that it would be 
a grave pity if Caroline were, for once, telling the truth. 

How thin the child’s shoulders were and how wearily bent. He 
knew that he ought to take her home and did not like the thought 
of his house without Laurence in it. 

“Ts Nicholas Marr your friend?” he asked her suddenly. 

She only nodded. She doesn’t give herself away, he decided, 
thinking that little as she seemed to have in common with the im- 
prudent and not very fastidious young person who calls herself a 
new young woman she might be new enough to have had a love 
affair, any amount of love affairs. A decent-looking youngster 
can go on the batter to-day and if she doesn’t make altogether too 
hopeless a bloody fool of herself no one will lift an eyebrow 
against her, he thought. She can go through any adventure and 
come out of it unscathed and ready for the next, and in the end 
marry a young man who probably knows as well as she does how 
many hands she has passed through before he got her. It was 
very nearly a revolution, this deleting of chastity from the table 
of virtues, and he found himself hoping—like any old buffer—that 
in this thing at least Laurence was on the side of the reaction- 
aries. 

He had never noticed before that the most beautiful line in a 
woman’s face is the curve from cheekbone to chin. 

“Talk to me,”’ he coaxed her. 

She looked at him sleepily and smiled. 

“No one says so much in a smile as you do, and so little too. 
You seem to give everything away, Laurie, with both hands, when 
you’re talking, and yet I know next to nothing about you. Tell 
me something. Are you a baggage?” 

“I’m a pirate,” Laurence said promptly. “All women like me 
are pirates. We have to be. It’s get what you can in a bad hard 
world for us, and men will do us down if they can. We have to 
twist and fight, and tell lies sometimes, and what does it matter 
so long as we get there?’’ she demanded. 
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He stared abstractedly at a Laurence who had suddenly caught 
fire, thinking that it was odd how beauty came and went in her. 

“T’ve touched you up,” he said. 

She straightened her thin shoulders and looked at him with the 
direct upward look of question and scrutiny that she had learned 
from Dysart, and could use on anyone but Dysart. 

“T fight for my hand. You don’t approve of me.” 

He moved his ungainly head. “I approve all good fighters. 
. . . Caroline doesn’t fight at all,” he said. “Once, a woman like 
you would have fought for her husband’s hand or her children, 
not for herself. That’s new, too.” 

With one of her unexpected and baffling changes of mood to 
something inexperienced and appealing, Laurence turned to him 
a very troubled face. 

“T get so confused,” she said. “Life confuses me. You start 
out with simple clear ideas, that you must be decent, run straight, 
tell the truth, be kind, and before you know where you are, you’re 
lying, running crooked, hurting other people. Twisting. Getting 
caught up in difficult undignified things.” 

“T know,” he said. 

Laurence gave him a wondering glance. “Do you? I don’t. 
I only know that half of me says: ‘Go on, take what you want, 
fight, fight like the devil, all’s fair, you’ve a right to be free.’ And 
something else says—says x 

“What, Laurie?” 

“YT don’t know. Except—there should be something simpler, 
more decent—simpler. I don’t know.” 

He caught a glimpse of the truth and thought he saw how she 
was caught and held between two ages and two forces, century 
against century, code against code, their battlefield this girl, the 
prize her insurgent seeking mind, her heart impatient for freedom. 

“Are you free, Laurie? Could you throw everything overboard? 
Lighten an overloaded ship? Is there anything in your life that 
you couldn’t bear to throw away?” 

Her thoughts were clear on her face. 
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“T couldn’t throw Sandy away. He’s helpless.” 

Dysart’s head was like Sandy’s to her touch, fine soft short 
hair under her fingers. Dysart asleep was helpless, unguarded. 
He had slept on her heart like a baby, like a confident child, who 
trusted her, had come to her confidingly for comfort, had com- 
forted her in her griefs. ‘Did I thrust him out?” her heart said. 
“Did I failhim? Did I silence that loving mouth? No, no, no.” 

She had done all those things. With horror she repudiated 
them and shrank from what she saw, said “It is not so,” would not 
acknowledge it, would not see it. 

The man who was watching her could see conflict in her face. 
He had managed somehow to disturb her profoundly, and he was 
sorry. Foster Scott had often been sorry for women because they 
were such fools, and oftener despised them. He knew only two 
ways to comfort them, give them money or make love to them— 
either kept them quiet for the time. He was mildly surprised to 
find himself respecting Laurence’s distress as he would have 
respected a man’s, waiting in silence until she had come to an end 
of it. 

“You’re tired out, Laurie. I’m going to drive you home now. 
We'll go round through the garden and get the small car.” 

She got up thankfully. They stepped over the low window sill 
and stood for a moment on the narrow upper terrace of the sloping 
garden. ‘The earth was asleep under the lunar light that divests 
all it falls on of its dross of reality. Laurence was caught out of 
herself on the instant. This was a world purged of humanity, a 
world of vision, asleep in the thought of God. 

Foster Scott’s voice in her ear reminded her of the hour, but 
she stood looking, reluctant to move. The sky was piled high 
with white clouds round the dome of magical cold blue. The 
elegant Thames ran between dark trees, and beyond lay the level 
meadows. No country but England could offer such a scene: it 
slept at the heart of England. Like an air by Purcell, it 
was simple and infinitely subtle, expressing all, England of the 
fine proud gay simple English. The Thames ran softly to a 
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burden of old songs and forgotten graces. The moon spoke to 
the meadows and the woods, and they to the moon, of sighs and 
vows long since betrayed by death and the pressure of feet long 
passed. Sweet Thames. 

Laurence looked and did not care to look away. Foster Scott 
stared at her wretchedly. He thought he knew the attitude. 

He has seen it so often before. He knows just what is going 
to happen. In a moment or two Laurence will turn her head, 
gently, so that her profile makes a slow lovely curve against the 
moony sky, and look at him without a word said. Then she will 
be in his arms. He did not want to make love to her, but he un- 
doubtedly would. It was not even true that he did not want her: 
he wanted her as much as he had wanted any of her predecessors, 
and the affair would run its course from doubt to horrid certainty, 
boredom and—finish. The only new element in it was this present 
wretchedness. 

Laurence turned her head. 

“T’m hungry,” she said ruefully. “I could eat anything, if 
there was anything to eat.” 

The violent suddenness of his laughter startled her: she 
jumped and almost overbalanced on the edge of the slope. 

“There were sandwiches in there,” he said, jerking his head 
towards the room they had just left. “Didn’t you see them?” 

“Yes, I did,” Laurence said frankly, “but I thought perhaps 
you despised women who wanted feeding when they were working. 
So I just sat and suffered.” 

He disappeared into the study and came back, slamming the 
window down behind him, with a small pile of sandwiches bal- 
anced on the palm of his hand. 

“Here,” he said, “you can eat them in the car.” 

Laurence sat beside him, contentedly eating. 

“We’re on the wrong road,” she said at last. 

“No, we’re not. I’m just taking you round by—well, round,” 
his arm described a vague arc. “It’s a glorious night.” 

“T thought we were going wrong ten minutes back. But I like 
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driving at night and I thought I wouldn’t say anything about it. 
Also, my mouth was full.” 

“So I noticed,” he said dryly, and noticed other things as well, 
among them the direct simplicity of her attitude to men and life, 
so oddly at variance with her mind.as he knew it, as if when she 
stopped working she relapsed into an immaturity as engaging as 
it was rather pathetic and wholly unexpected. 

A little later she dropped asleep and shortly fell off the seat. 
He picked her up, sleepy and murmuring, and propped her care- 
fully in the corner of the car. Keeping a wary eye on her, he 
rescued her this time before she could fall again, and pulling her 
up against him, put his left arm round her shoulders. Held in 
that narrow curve she slept soundly, and he could just reach 
the wheel with three fingers of his left hand. It was a dangerous 
enough expedient and paid for itself. As they plunged into the 
southern suburbs a big touring car rushed at them from a side 
street. Foster Scott swerved widely to the left to give place. 
Laurence sat up suddenly in his arm, and the car, answering 
the violent jerk on the wheel, crashed into a lamp-post and came 
to a standstill with a clatter of broken glass. 

The next thing to happen in the deserted street was a police- 
man emerging cautiously round a corner. When he saw that 
it was only a civilised affair of motor cars he came boldly on 
and made the correct gestures of the law. The big car moved 
off. 

“Name, please.” 

Laurence said: “Laurence Ford. No, Laurence Storm.” 

“Come now,” the policeman said, “let’s have it. You must 
have a name, you know. Everyone has.” 

Foster Scott emerged from an investigation of the damage to 
his car, which was negligible. “This is Mrs. Ford,” he said, 
“and my name is Foster Scott.” He offered a card, handed 
Laurence into the car and drove off. 

“T hope it doesn’t get into the papers,” she said soberly. 
“Dysart hates anything like that.” 
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He looked at her sharply. “Is that why you tried to give 
your own name?” 

She nodded. 

“It won’t be reported,” he said easily. ‘You shouldn’t come 
out with me if you don’t want to get into trouble.” 

She smiled through her eyelashes. “I'll stay awake another 
time.” 

He drove in silence, conscious that Laurence was feeling very 
friendly, and pleased thereby. For the first time in his life 
he could not be sure how well he was liked, and was inclined 
to bless an accident that had advanced his intimacy with Dy- 
sart Ford’s wife. His cynicism warned him that it was more 
likely to come to a bad end than a good one, and the questing 
imagination that, unrecognised, was responsible for his least rep- 
utable actions as for his good ones and had earned him his 
reputation for erratic cruelty in personal relationships, ignored 
the warning and as more than once before whispered to him that 
he could escape his destiny. 


CHAPTER IV 


his mother. He was not absolutely certain that she would 

come. She had only said that she would try to get away, 
a form of promise on which Sandy knew better than to rely. 
He sat with his back to Stormlands on a cushion of fine grass 
and heather with his feet in a dry ditch, and clasped his hands 
tightly across his small stomach. This was to curb the excite- 
ment that lodged there, and appeared to have a will of its own 
in the matter. It leaped about in him on two pairs of feet with 
an arched back between them, like a small active animal, like 
the little bear in the Zoo, like the child she-bear in the hymn, 
forsaken by its mother’s tender care. It made Sandy feel sick: 
he pressed his hands more tightly together, anticipating the mo- 
ment when he would be forced to realise that Laurence was 
not coming, and repeated under his breath: She won’t come, 
she won’t come. The Fates must know that human dodge too 
well by now. 

Sandy was a very small child, small for his age, with the 
curious and engaging air of perfection that all very small things 
have. He was compact and tiny and perfect, like a miniature, 
a miniature of Dysart. He was strong, and could walk immense 
distances with no sign of fatigue, which resulted in his often 
being over-walked, the admirable Miss Snow not observing the 
signs of repressed exhaustion in him, and Laurence,: who might 
from memories of her own childhood have divined them, being 
rarely present at these performances. At the end of one of them 
he would submit silently to the ministrations of Miss Snow and 
having been dropped by her into bed would fall instantly and 
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suddenly asleep in the very attitude in which his thin little body 
had struck the bed, his tiny mouth puckered up until it was 
almost invisible. 

There was very little Storm in him, to look at. He had Dy- 
sart’s light direct-glancing eyes, Dysart’s small puckish mouth, 
Dysart’s erect bearing. He had too an odd coquetry that he had 
learned from Dysart and not from Laurence: thus he had a fas- 
tidious dislike of being kissed by Miss Snow’s wrinkled mouth; 
he would allow her to flutter her long eyelashes against his cheek, 
lifting his small face for that airy caress with a pleased mis- 
chievous smile that tantalised the poor woman beyond belief. 

He heard Miss Snow’s voice now, and turning his head saw 
her approaching from Stormlands with a telegram in her hand. 
The little bear leaped in his stomach and he clasped his hands 
tighter. Laurence was not coming. He knew it. He knew it, 
and lifted his eyes to Miss Snow’s face without a word. 

“Your mother is coming on the midnight train,” she said. 
“You'll be in bed, and I hope asleep, but I'll ask her to come 
up and look at you.” Thus Miss Snow, anticipating the inev- 
itable request and the inevitable jealous pang she felt at it, and 
stepped out of the way just in time to avoid a demonstration 
on her person of the speed with which a small boy can become 
a cannon-ball in headlong progress down a ditch... . 

Sandy was in bed but not asleep. He had tried conscientiously 
to go to sleep, lying straight on his back with his eyes shut, a 
recipe of Miss Snow’s, and another instance of the good woman’s 
crass stupidity, too amply proved already. He opened his eyes 
and stared at the ceiling. It was covered with a landscape of 
cracks. There was a river winding through small irregular fields 
to the gates of a town. Inside the town narrow streets twisted 
between sma!l overhanging houses with crazy rooms. The streets 
were grass-grown, and no one noticed the small boy who trotted 
down them, stopping to press his face to the windows of little 
dark shops, peering with a beating heart at the treasures there 
offered for sale, stepping over worn wooden thresholds into dim 
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low-raftered rooms filled with a mingled smell of aniseed, herbs 
and sun-warmed dust. The shopkeepers were friendly, and 
promised readily to send a white elephant and a ball of string up 
to the large house in the market square. “I haven’t any money: 
my mother will come in and pay for them.” Obsequious pleasure. 
“Sir, you are always too kind. That will be quite all right. 
Any time.” On through the friendly streets, trotting a little 
more quickly, stopping sometimes nevertheless to catch a glimpse 
of the river, that has somehow got under the walls of the town 
and is running silently under little arched bridges, past frown- 
ing houses, to lap the very walls of the large house in the 
market square. Through the square, which would be full of 
booths in the morning, over the narrow stone bridge, into the 
house. The rooms opened out of each other in an order 
that was never quite the same on each visit he paid them. 
They were queerly shaped, full of corners that he never properly 
explored, the very sort of rooms to entrap a boy’s imagination 
and set his heart beating wildly with fears and expectations. On 
round the corner of the passage to the place where the lady of the 
house always waited, a mysterious smile on her face and her eyes 
shining with joy. “Darling Sandy, where have you been? Come 
on quick. I’ve found something in the garden.” ... 

Sandy rolled over in bed and sat up. There was no possibility 
of going to sleep. He decided to get up, and did. He leaned out 
of the window for a time, watching the large yellow cat prowling 
through the currant bushes in the gathering dusk. When the cat 
disappeared Sandy could bear inactivity no longer. He opened 
his door with infinite care, standing on a stool to manipulate the 
high-set latch, and with infinite care crept down the stairs, past 
the half-open door where Miss Snow nodded over her book, 
through the hall and out of the front door set wide open to the 
airs of a summer night. 

Once out on the lawn he was free. He capered on the grass, 
heavenly cool to his bare feet, crooning to himself a song of his 
Own invention in which the words made no sort of sense but the 
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underlying spirit was a veritable hymn t6 life. After a while 
he set off for the beck that ran through the gardens of Stormlands 
from the moor, on its way to Roxborough Gorge, where it dropped 
between lichened cliffs to the valley, and was there caught and 
made to serve the mill. 

He wandered along by the beck in grim silence. His native 
guides had deserted him, and the forest on either hand was sinis- 
ter and menacing. Unexplored by any white man, it stretched 
across a continent. He had to cut with an axe through creepers 
as thick as trees. Far below, at the foot of the rapids where he 
had left it a week ago, lay his canoe, with food and stores. Once 
he reached it he was safe: he would be off down the river to 
the coast. He hitched his axe to his waistbelt and began the 
perilous descent. Down, down, the path was only fit for monkeys 
and a false step was death. 

Sandy slid down six feet of crumbling clay into the beck. 
The branch of a wild rose bush caught his pyjama jacket and 
ripped it across, but the accident could not mar his present hap- 
piness. He splashed about in the cool water with shouts of 
joy, sat down in it, rolled in it, an elf of delight. This was pure 
pleasure. This was happiness, unmarred by any thought of 
future pain, rarely attained even by a small boy, ecstasy that 
later years forget or remember only in moments too brief, too 
fatally sharp, too rare and exquisite. 

Miss Snow, emerging into the hall on some warning delivered 
to her by the avenging gods, came upon a tiny naked figure, wet 
and gleaming, that clutched a dripping bundle under its arm, 
and eyed her with mischievous apprehension. 

Miss Snow was a very good and not too insensitive a woman, 
and adored Sandy. That she was dealing with something altogether 
too fine and puckish for her inagile mind was not her fault, and she 
did him considerably less harm than if she had set out in the 
unspeakable modern way with the young to develop his imagina- 
tion. She regarded Sandy now with a sinking heart. She knew 
too well that look on his face: it meant that he was impervious 
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alike to reason and punishment. He would eye her solemnly, 
folding his small mouth tightly together, and wait in silence un- 
til judgment was delivered. Then as like as not the corners of 
that provocative mouth would turn up in a smile of pure mis- 
chief and he would look at her through his eyelashes in a way 
to draw the heart out of any woman. He would say: “Dear 
Snow,” almost as if he knew that her middle-aged bones were 
melting in her with love and adoration. 

She sighed, and sought in her mind for some punishment that 
would bring home to him the enormity of his offence. He had 
a soul to be saved and she had to save it. ‘There was in the mean- 
time his tiny naked body dripping water on the flagged floor of 
the hall. She hurried him upstairs, rubbed him dry and clothed 
him in another pair of pyjamas. When he was safe in bed she 
tightened her lips over the torn mud-stained bundle on the floor, 
turning from it to contemplate the small living bundle in the 
bed. 

She said: “Sandy, you know how wicked you’ve been, don’t 
you ?” 

Sandy said nothing, reflecting on the base and incomprehensible 
way in which authority prolonged its punishments. A crime had 
been committed: justice must be done. Why talk about it? 
Get it over. He preferred Dysart’s method of dealing with crime; 
summary justice followed by one curt sentence: ‘“‘You’ve been 
making an ass of yourself, young Sandy. If you don’t mind 
my saying so.” To which Sandy, pulling himself together, re- 
plied politely as between man and man: “Of course not, sir.” 

“T can’t really allow you to have the miller’s little cat now.” 

Miss Snow waited for the protest that she knew beforehand 
would not come. Sandy never protested against punishment. He 
accepted it in silence, endured it stoically and never afterwards 
had a word to say of its justice or injustice. He was the most 
unsatisfactory sacrifice ever offered up on the altar of right 
living. 

Thus now, although she knew that he must be stricken to 
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the heart, he made no sign, not the smallest. He turned over 
on his side and with wide-open eyes gazed gravely past her at 
the window. Miss Snow stood beside the bed, waiting for the 
flicker of an eyelash, the faintest movement of small shut hand 
on the bedclothes. Nothing, not even a glance, not a sigh. 

She sighed herself away, tiptoeing from the room, a miserable 
defeated stupid middle-aged woman. 

Sandy lay still. He knew perfectly well that she would hang 
about outside the door. Let him make a sound and she would be 
in again, kneeling beside him, saying: “Are you sorry now, 
Sandy?” probably kissing him with her wide rough-skinned mouth. 
She might even remove the punishment from him. He clutched 
a hot hand against his chest and lay still. 

After a while a stair creaked, and then another, softly. She was 
gone. 

Sandy did not cry. The miller’s little cat was small and black, 
an amazingly clever little cat. It sat up and jumped round in 
the air, still sitting. It stood on two feet and hit out at a swing- 
ing cord. It played until it was tired out and then cuddled 
down in a boy’s arms, not for long, not for long enough. In 
less than no time it had jumped down and was off again, going 
through all its little tricks, a warm thrilling bundle of life and 
mischief. “I wish your little cat was mine.” The miller’s 
answering rumble: “Dost a now, Master Sandy? You mun 
ha’ it then.” A pause, pregnant with fear and hope, hanging 
on Miss Snow’s hesitant lips. ‘Very well, Sandy, you may have 
it. Thank you, Mr. Campion. We’ll come and get it to-morrow 
when we haven’t so much to carry.” 

No little cat. No darling, darling cat. Life, desolate, empty 
of love, haunted by the reproachful ghost of the miller’s little 
cat, stretched aridly before him. He stifled a sob. Probably 
the little cat would expect him all day, playing its pretty tricks 
in the sun, waiting for him, not understanding why he did not 
come, thinking he had forgotten. It was going to miss a lot of 
things. No doubt the miller’s red-headed lumbering boy was 
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kind enough to it in a dull bucolic sort of way, but he had not, 
never could have any perception of the delicate desires of a 
little cat’s mind nor of its fascinating ways. 

Hot-eyed, Sandy stared at the ceiling. The sun had gone 
off the winding river. The dim little shops enticed no longer. 
The market square was empty. There was no one at all in the 
streets but a small boy searching forlornly for a small lost cat... . 

Laurence reached Stormlands when the short summer night 
was still hesitating, moth-like, over the house. A sleepy Miss 
Snow greeted her thankfully, and offered her lime-flower tea. 
Laurence said: ‘How is Sandy?’ and listened in silence to the 
tale of Sandy’s latest villainy and the doom of the little cat. She 
was almost as stricken as Sandy, and her heart was hot against 
the blameless Miss Snow. Her mind as she listened was devising 
schemes to get his desire for Sandy without undermining Miss 
Snow’s authority. It was unbearable, and unbearable that Miss 
Snow was in a position to stand between Sandy’s outstretched 
arms and Sandy’s mother rushing to place in them the coveted 
little cat. 

She had delivered Sandy bound and helpless to Miss Snow, 
who meant so well and blundered so cruelly. Day after day, 
when Laurence was not there, that devoted, good-hearted woman 
had her way with Laurence’s son, depriving him of little cats, 
teaching his tiny mouth, copy of Dysart’s, to shut close over 
childish griefs in most unchildish fashion. And yet Miss Snow 
was altogether admirable, to be counted on for devotion and care 
beyond price or payment. Admirable, impossible, indispensable 
Miss Snow, who now, trampling loyally on the jealousy that it 
was not her place to feel, began to report Sandy’s better moments. 

“Vesterday when we were out walking he said suddenly: ‘I 
have a really beautiful mother, haven’t I?’” 

Laurence’s throat contracted. It was this friendly, loving 
Sandy whom she had betrayed to Miss Snow. Soft-hearted, 
adoring and absurd, and abandoned to a Miss Snow. Sandy’s 
mother, who had failed that loyal heart, choked over her tea. 
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It was not to be borne. She stood up. “You must go straight 
to bed, Miss Snow. TI’ll just slip in and léok at Sandy before 
going myself.” 

Sandy was asleep. He slept on his side, with arms folded 
tightly across his small body as if even in sleep he were shutting 
himself up within himself against a hostile world. Laurence 
sat down carefully on the edge of the bed. 

Night slipped into dawn and that into a new day while she 
sat there, lost in thought. She was thinking slowly and hardly 
of many things that must have been in her mind for a long time, 
it might be since the day when she left a regardless Sandy sleep- 
ing at Midsummer Hall and went off, crying the inside tears 
that hurt so deeply and that she would not for the world have 
made known to her watchful mother-in-law. 

A multitude of small incidents, hardly noticed, had led her 
imperceptibly to this moment when for the first time she became 
conscious of irretrievable loss. She had lost of her son certain 
dear things that could not be recovered. There was no price for 
which she could buy them back. No prayers, no sacrifice at 
any shrine, no change of heart or circumstance could recover 
them from the unrelenting years. He had laughed over joys 
she had not shared or helped him to, had wept tears, countless 
tears, that she had not comforted. She chose this moment to 
remember that she had not heard the first words Sandy said, a 
little thing, a nothing, and made her cry. 

The baby Sandy was gone, lost for ever in the past that never 
yields up its dead. She had let him go, careless, not missing 
him except in waking nights whose grief the busy day forgot, 
deaf to his voice, avoiding his hands, blind to his inarticulate 
need. The small boy was going, the faithful loving ardent little 
soul she had not cherished. Day after day she failed him, and 
day after day he went on believing in her, hiding the disappoint- 
ments she inflicted on him, every day a little less confident, a 
little more secretive, every day burying deeper in his heart his 
inexpressible knowledge of betrayal. 
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Sandy woke up. He lay staring at Laurence while the colour _ 
flooded slowly up in his face. Then he flung himself silently 
into her arms. She kissed him and covered him with caresses. 
He was so delightfully small and could make himself seem 
smaller still, rolling up like a ball in her arms, an. insinuating 
affectionate scrap of boy. 

Suddenly he turned away and wailed over on his face in bed. 
“There was a little cat,” he said, and stopped. 

Laurence bent over him. “Yes, I know,” she said. “Tell 
me about it, darling.” 

But he could not, though he tried, and in the end it was 
Laurence who cried and Sandy who comforted her. He thought 
she was crying for the little cat, which seemed to him dear enough 
cause for tears, though he had none to shed himself, for all his grief 
that the little cat would never now know what living with Sandy 
Ford was like. So he patted her in a vague masculine way while 
she cried because her passion of love could not turn back the 
years and unteach her eight-year-old son the habit of mind that 
locked his sorrows in his own small breast, far out of reach of 
healing or any comfort of hers. 

At last he said mischievously: ‘‘You’re making me all wet, 
my dear,” whereupon they both laughed and went to sleep, locked 
in each other’s arms, though Sandy had intended to get up as 
soon as he woke in order to make Laurence’s one day with him 
last as long as it could, within the tiresome and arbitrary limits 
of unrelative time, be stretched to last. 


CHAPTER V 


AURENCE was poring over a pile of papers spread 
out on her desk in front of her. She kept her right 


hand pressed to her side and when she had to take it 
away in order to scribble a note on one of the papers, her face 
was contorted in an involuntary grimace and she got her hand 
back to its place on her side as quickly as possible. Macdougal, 
coming in on a chance errand, caught her at it and said brusquely: 

“Hello, Laurie, Belinda at her tricks again?” 

Laurence straightened herself carefully and smiled at him. 
Belinda was the name they had given to the vague pleurisy pain, 
of no particular significance or gravity, that visited her at odd 
intervals when she had been working beyond even her magnifi- 
‘cent endurance. It was less painful than Macdougal’s sciatica, 
which came on him from the same cause, and which was name- 
less because he said he could find no name for it fit to be used 
in the hearing of a lady, but it underlined her eyes and drew 
down the corners of her mouth. 

“Better give it up, Laurie. Take the rest of the day off. Ye 
canna teach Belinda manners and it’s no use arguing with her.” 

Laurence considered the idea impartially and while she was 
considering it, the telephone bell rang, and Nicholas was begging 
her unhopefully to take tea with him because he had news for 
her. She said: ‘Very well,” to his manifest surprise, and cut 
short histhanks. But before Macdougal could get out a dozen words, 
the house telephone interrupted them. Laurence listened, said: 
“Oh. Bring her up in two minutes,” and gave Macdougal what 
he mentally classified as an old-fashioned look. 

“It’s Mrs. Foster Scott,” she said. ‘Come about her sketches, 
Mac.” 

129 
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“Anything wrong with them?” 

“Almost everything,” Laurence said gloomily. “They’re very 
beautiful, of course, but they’re not advertising.” 

“She used to work all right,’’ Macdougal reflected. “Twelve 
years ago. I doubt the rot of riches has set in. You and I 
’ull no rot that way. I'll rot of hard work and good whiskey 
and you of conceit. Ye can deal with her by yourself, my little 
one. It’s no my job.” He paused at the door. “I hope ye’ll 
not have to sack her,” he said politely. “Ye’re inclined to be 
a little almighty,” and was gone before she could find a reply. 
In the dark narrow passage he flattened himself against the wall 
for Caroline Foster Scott, shepherded by Jeffrey,-to walk by. 
She fluttered dark eyelashes at him and was rewarded with his 
shy deceptive smile. 

Caroline came in to find a deferential Laurence, who pushed 
forward the best chair in the room, and was altogether rather 
pleased and shy. 

“Kind of you to come,” said Laurence, in a diffident York- 
shire voice. She was diffident because diffidence was part of her 
natural manner with charming women, and talked Yorkshire 
because she was really nervous. 

Caroline was small and alluring: she sat down and looked 
at her cousin’s wife and did not see her at all. She saw a coltish 
youngster in country clothes and wondered for the hundredth 
time what any man could see in her. She missed the slender 
raking grace of Laurence’s body and the lovable fashion in which 
her small head was set on it. She missed the nervous beauty of 
Laurence’s hands. She missed the untamed look of nobility and 
race that the girl’s face had in repose. She missed her bubbling 
vitality. She missed or rather never called on the engaging 
friendliness that lurked behind Laurence’s mingling of shyness 
and impudence. 

Caroline was an angry and a disappointed woman. Only 
daughter of a very wealthy Oxford don, she had spent her first 
youth among old and middle-aged men who warmed themselves 
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at her beauty, delighted in her quick wit, and flattered her gifts 
and attainments to express their desire for her body. She grew 
up cherishing a blind faith in the divine right of women. She 
said: “I am beautiful and I am uncommonly clever, and above 
and beyond that, I am a woman—worship me.” Her father’s 
friends and associates bent their stiff knees in creaking admira- 
tion. Young men were a little afraid of her, and repelled by the 
odour of vanity to which their own peacock youth would not 
Jet them yield. In her twentieth year she allowed herself 
to be swept off her feet by an elderly Don Juan: she stooped, 
lovely woman, with the very profoundest sense of her condescen- 
sion, and was surprised when her admirer wearied of the wor- 
shipping posture. The experience taught her nothing, but woke 
an appetite for more worship of the same order of devotion. 

Her father, losing his money, hastened to leave a frowning 
and inelegant world, and Caroline set to work—with some courage 
and expectations that ran far beyond it. Again, she was sur- 
prised when the world did not observe her infinite condescen- 
sion. She knew she was intelligent and talented and she could 
not believe that the quality of intelligence and talent was so 
common that it was marketable only when joined to a courage 
and energy far greater than any she possessed. She took favour 
as a right and could not endure criticism or rebuffs. She could 
not fight. She cried at defeats and hard knocks. She felt like 
an exiled queen and threw up good work because she was not 
treated with queenly honours. 

And again she learned nothing. But she took into her mar- 
riage with Foster Scott an uneasy memory of certain humilia- 
tions: she would not acknowledge that she had done badly in 
her adventuring into a hard world, but she took care not to risk 
the like again. She nursed her gifts in ease, and took that as her 
right too. And again was surprised when her husband wearied 
of the worshipping posture, got to his feet and made off. 

It did not occur to her that there was anything wanting in , 
herself. She blamed his gross mind and inability to love the 
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minds of the men and women who had demanded of her that 
she should make good on her merits, been amused by her ar- 
rogant protests and blandly unconscious of her contempt. 

She watched Laurence Ford’s successful career with a jealous 
dislike that rocketted with the career. She could not talk away 
the success: there it was, arrogant, impudent, staring Caroline 
out of countenance. But she could say it was of the devil and 
she did. She attributed it to this and that. She said that the 
young woman was successful because she was vulgar and had 
the brazen meretricious quality that makes for success in the 
world. She attributed it to Laurence’s cozening tongue, to her 
lack of proper pride, to her thick skull, thicker skin, and conceit 
thicker than either. She attributed it to anything but intelligence 
and the courage that kept Laurence, faint but pursuing—fed up 
but sticking it—on her job through humiliation, defeat, injustice 
and weariness. When Caroline was fed-up and weary she did 
not stick it. She quit. - 

Poor Caroline. She was as greedy as the rest of us. She 
wanted love and had enviously missed it, honour and lacked the 
soldier’s courage to get it, admiration and ran round tapping 
first one spring and then another. Most yielded freely—for she 
was beautiful and had wit—sweet waters that she lapped greedily 
up, lapped and lapped and looked for more, until the stream dried 
and left her to run thirstily to another source. Poor greedy un- 
satisfied ungenerous Caroline. 

She had been more than commonly angry with young Laurence 
Storm since Foster Scott said: ‘“That’s the smartest young woman 
in England,” and laughed grossly at his wife’s amazed retort. 
It startled her into offering to make designs for the big scheme, 
venturing once more into the world to outface the young bar- 
barian on her own ground. 

She sat in Laurence’s room and smiled pleasantly. 

‘Would you like to come to dinner on Friday?” she asked. 
“T’ve got Stefan.” 


, 
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Stefan, a violinist of European fame, had just been discovered 
by the English. He arrived in London with a train of wives, 
whom he treated like naughty and dearly cherished children, 
smacking them when they annoyed him, administering nursery 
justice in their quarrels, nursing them when they were sick 
or tired, and remembering their separate birthdays. After a first 
performance that would have turned the head of a mere genius, 
he was invited to every house of note in the world and half-world 
of London society. His wives clustered round him, entreating 
him to take them, but he assured them gravely that English 
duchesses were well known to eat men alive, and stopped at 
home. 

“T told him he ought to go to your house,” Laurence said 
absently. 

She flushed under Caroline’s stare. “I quite forgot,’ she said 
guiltily. “Stefan came to see me the other evening. I wasn’t 
going to tell anyone because there was no dinner: Dy was 
out and I hadn’t meant to go home. He had to eat egg 
sandwiches and drink Chambertin. He ate hundreds and 
drank half the cellar. He knew my uncle in Odessa, the one 
who went through Chinese Thibet and died in Shanghai after- 
wards. He stayed hours and hours. He played to me for hours 
too. I fell asleep about three o’clock and he shook me awake to 
listen to him again. The next day he sent me the most marvellous 
jade necklace, with a note.” Laurence sought in a small drawer 
and found a sheet of paper which she gave Caroline to read. 

“For the little sleepy one, who ravished the heart of the great 
bear Stefan, and sufficed his belly with the honey that big bears 
love.” 

“He didn’t have any honey,” Laurence said. ‘“I don’t under- 
stand that part.” 

Caroline laughed unkindly. “I suppose you flattered him,” 
she said. ‘You always flatter people.” 

“Do I? I don’t mean to.” 

Old men told Laurence stories of their past, and young ones 
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boasted to her of their future: she listened to both with an equal 
and passionate interest that drew the hearts out of their breasts, and 
sent them away warmed and comforted. Bemused and flattered, 
Caroline said. She now thoroughly despised Stefan. 

Her sketches were propped against the young woman’s desk: 
she looked at them sidewise and began—with some idea of 
spying out the land—to talk about Foster Scott. 

The young woman smiled and nodded, tried to fetch round 
to the question of Caroline’s work, was swept back by a fresh 
flood of talk about Caroline’s husband and continued to smile 
and nod, thinking dismally that she must look like a paralytic 
hen. 

Caroline came abruptly to the point. “You wrote that there 
were a few alterations necessary in my designs. I don’t under- 
stand what alterations you can possibly want. Don’t you like 
them?” 

“They’re very beautiful,’ Laurence murmured. ‘You haven’t 
quite followed instructions, have you?” 

Caroline said smilingly: ‘You surely didn’t expect an artist 
to work to a formula, did you?” 

“The instructions were fairly definite and you didn’t fulfil 
many of them.” 

“J suppose you think,” Caroline jeered, “that I font have 
worked with a copy of your instructions pinned to the easel in 
front of me.” 

She paused. With a certain wistfulness she began to talk 
to Laurence about her painting, and—looking out, like Blake’s 
spider, with her little anxious heart—Laurence tried to 
follow her. Gradually she came to a dim understanding that 
Caroline was one of those restless tormented souls whose eyes 
are for ever bigger than their brains or bellies, one of the half- 
artists, without the artist’s divine certainty—translating certainty 
into arrogance—and beating vainly at the gates of the world of 
vision. She could talk of the artist, say of him that he was 
as simple as a child, as vain as the peacock, subtle as the serpent, 
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fierce as the tiger, gentle as the small naked winds of evening, 
full of lust, malice, and intemperate fevers, sly, delicate, insin- 
uating as Jane Austen, gross and splendid as Rabelais, pure as 
Giotto—but she was not an artist, she was only one of the poor 
step-children of art, disinherited and forlorn for all her pride, 
lazy, and quickly weary. 

A little of this Laurence caught from Caroline’s wistful boasts, 
and her quick sympathy rushed to her lips. For a moment 
the two women were nearer together than they had ever been, or 
would ever be again. 

“It’s so easy,” Laurence said dreamily, “to lose heart. You 
work—” she altered it quickly—‘I work and work, and at the - 
end of it all there’s nothing to show, except what I know to be 
bad and a failure.” 

Caroline looked at the young dreaming Laurence with an odd 
uncertain smile. 

She said: ‘My work—” hesitated, and drew angrily back. 
The moment was over, and the strange brief warmth went with it, 
and the dim perception they two had had of each other, and the 
groping kindliness—all went. 

“You can’t compare your work with mine, can you?” Caroline 
murmured. 

Laurence shook her head, humbly enough. 

“Then perhaps you'll admit that there’s nothing wrong with 
my sketches.” 

Laurence felt ground under her feet and spoke eagerly. “Why 
no. They’re beautiful. But they’re not what I wanted. You 
see, you must keep some sort of a bridge between the advertise- 
ment and the person you hope will look at it. You’re sup- 
posed to be attracting the housewife to Foster Scott’s Fresh Foods. 
Good. You show her a vision of herself using Foster Scott’s 
Foods. An idealised vision of herself, of course. But a vision 
of herself, someone she might conceivably become, in a world 
made easy and beautiful by the help of Foster Scott. It’s no 
good setting an impossible ideal before her. You simply lose 
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contact. You don’t touch her at all.” Laurence warmed to 
her theme: she might have been Caroline talking about art. 
“Take your first sketch. It’s very lovely. I know it is. But 
by no leap of her imagination could any housewife arrive at 
identifying herself with that exquisite Columbine. And so you 
haven’t got her at all, and the whole picture fails of the one 
purpose for which it was created: it doesn’t suggest to her that 
she, she the London-Leeds-Roxborough housewife, should go out 
and get a tin of Foster Scott’s Fresh Foods and look like the 
radiant vision in the advertisement. She never could look like 
your Columbine. At no single point do you establish contact with 
her. Don’t you see?” 

“T see that you don’t know the first elements of art,’”’ Caroline 
said insolently. 

Laurence, ignoring the insolence, sought in her mind for 
words to make the other woman understand. 

“Tt’s not just a question of art,” she entreated Caroline. “It’s 
advertising. You’ve got to understand the principle on which 
advertisements are drawn.” 

“You employed an artist,” Caroline interrupted. 

“We were very lucky to get you,” Laurence agreed politely. 
“But after all it’s advertisements we want you to do for us.” 
She began shyly and hopefully to suggest alterations, nerving 
herself to face Caroline’s growing resentment, and resentful her- 
self of the curb she had to put on her tongue. She wanted to 
say: “These sketches won’t do. They’re all wrong,” and knew 
that if she said it, Caroline would get up and go away. She 
used every persuasive word that came to her mind and in the end 
Caroline said blandly: “I must ask you to understand that I’ 
can’t be dictated to in a matter of this kind.” 

Laurence looked down at her desk, baffled and a little indig- 
nant. Really, this wasn’t fair. 

“I’m not dictating,’ she said at last, still pleading. ‘But 
surely you see that we must have what we want. After all, we 
did ask quite definitely for certain things. You agreed to do 
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them. Now you turn in something totally different, and refuse 
to listen to criticism.” 

“It seems to me,” said Caroline, “that I’ve listened to quite 
a lot of criticism, and of a very crass and uninstructed sort. 
If you don’t like my sketches, don’t use them.” 

“We can’t,” Laurence said simply. “If you won’t alter 
them.” 

Caroline flushed. ‘Then I’ll take them away. You can pay 
me when you like.” 

Laurence did not look at her. “If you take them away,” 
she said slowly, “we shan’t pay you at all. If you leave them 
here, I shall turn them over to one of our own artists for altera- 
tion and pay you for rough sketches.” 

“This,” said Caroline, “is altogether too much.” 

“You push me to it.” 

“No artist in the world would let his work be handed over 
to any hack dauber to spoil. Should you expect me to sign the 
finished product?” 

“We were paying you for your name,” Laurence reminded 
her. 

“You couldn’t pay me for the ruin of my reputation as an 
artist. You see, I live among people who know. You’re a 
silly and irresponsible young woman and I must decline to have 
any further dealings with you. I shall go to someone in authority.” 

Laurence looked up, trying desperately to feel her way into 
the other woman’s mind, and suppressing the vulgar truth that 
Caroline was grossly over-estimating her reputation as an artist. 
“You’re there now,” she said gently. “I’m the managing director 
responsible for Mr. Foster Scott’s advertising.” 

“T can’t think,” Caroline retorted, “how you got yourself into 
a position of responsibility at all. You’re positively half-witted, 
Laurence, and extraordinarily discourteous and violent. I can’t 
understand what the Board was about to put you into a position 
to play the fool with their affairs.” 

Neither she could, sweet wretch. In that, she was honest. 
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It was part of Laurénce’s code of right living that she must 
never fail in kindness and politeness to women, nor even answer 
them back. She had taken this article of faith over from Rich- 
ard Storm, and there clung round it in her mind a little of Richard 
Storm’s unconscious contempt. He was kind to women because 
they were not fit to bear the truth about themselves or life, and 
treated them with unshakable and maddening courtesy. Lau- 
rence copied him in this as faithfully as in more ways than she 
knew of, but her patient courtesy broke at times—which his had 
never done—and then paid for itself by a lapse into the most 
devastating honesty. 

She sat in silence, feeling incompetent and unhappy, until 
Caroline stopped on an indignant question. 

“Don’t you realise, my good young woman, that artists must 
be given a free hand, and that you’re dealing with an artist?” 

“Why yes,” said Laurence. “I do. I have a great respect 
for artists. I know quite well that there’s nothing finer a man 
can do than to paint a great picture—except,”’ she added re- 
flectively, “build a good ship. But we’re not in your studio now. 
We’re in the market-place—my part of the market-place.” 

“A proper milieu,” Caroline said, “for the half-educated.” 

“T’m not half-educated,’’ Laurence said sturdily. “But any- 
one who comes to work in the market-place must conform to its 
tules. And one of them is that when you make a bargain on 
conditions you must state the conditions at the time of making 
the bargain. You can’t slip a condition in afterwards. You 
can’t come to me with sketches totally unrelated to my definite 
instructions and say: I want a free hand and you must pay 
me for doing as I like. You’re paid to do as we like. Don’t 
you understand? I know it’s all very vulgar and not a bit suit- 
able for the talented Mrs. Foster Scott. But when you bring 
your talents to market you must be prepared to sell them ac- 
cording to the rules.” 

Caroline got up, yawning, and Laurence stood up too, for 
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politeness, though she would have been glad to sit quiet. She 
still wanted very earnestly to make Caroline understand. 

“Don’t you see at all? J do understand why you resent criti- 
cism and I do understand that you’re a fine artist. But I earn 
my living in the market-place, and when I sell I don’t expect 
preferential treatment and when I buy I don’t give it. I think 
you’re wrong to expect it, and I’m sorry.” 

“Your regrets,” said Caroline, “are as out of place and as 
impudent as your attempts at criticism. Do you, as they say, 
testify in Salvation Army meetings or other such outlets for 
the simple and enthusiastic soul? You’re lost here. You should 
try Hyde Park on Sunday afternoon. May I have my sketches 
sent down to my car?” 

Laurence nodded at Hester Sotheby and watched Caroline 
walk away, which she did very gracefully. She was an uncom- 
monly graceful little creature, and anger, lighting a smouldering 
flame in her dark eyes, touched her charm to manifest beauty. 
Laurence paid her the tribute of ungrudging admiration. “You 
look perfectly adorable,” she murmured, “like a jolly kitten.” 

She sat down and cherished Belinda. “I wish I hadn’t failed 
so badly with her,’ she thought unhappily. ‘Why is it that 
I couldn’t make her understand? I know she’s wrong.” She 
smiled and broke into sudden clear laughter. ‘Damn the woman,” 
she said. “She gets home all right. I do talk like a re- 
vivalist. I’m one of your gloomy earnest Scandinavian blighters, 
with a tendency to be solemn about the right things and take 
life in the raw. A simple hearty soul.” 

She applied her simple hearty soul to the work in hand, and 
lunched on a cup of tea prepared in the office, partly to make 
up on lost time, but chiefly from reluctance to disturb Belinda, 
who was rapidly becoming lost to all sense of decency. 

At three o’clock a special messenger arrived with a bulky 
packet addressed in Caroline’s running characterless handwriting. 
It contained three folio sheets and a brief note to the effect that 
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the enclosed typewriten document was a copy of a letter which 
Caroline had sent to her friend Mr. Manuel, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Napier Advertising Service. Laurence read it 
carefully. It was an ingenious and very wordy account of Caro- 
line’s ill-treatment at Laurence’s hands. There was no one phrase 
in it on which Laurence could lay a finger and say: ‘This is 
a lie. But the whole thing was a lie, a misrepresentation of facts 
more damaging than any untruth could have been. It was like 
a distorting mirror: the image reflected was undoubtedly Laurence 
but a Laurence distorted to fantasy, apeing Laurence’s gestures, 
using Laurence’s words. 

Laurence read it with growing apprehension. You're for it, 
my girl, she thought. The next board meeting will be a proper 
field day. First, you lose us the services of the excellent Mar- 
tin and then you shamefully ill-use the wife of our most im- 
portant client. Lord have mercy upon your soul, for Mr. Manuel 
wont. , 

She felt a little sick, and very desolate. It is not nice to 
be stabbed in the back: it shakes one’s faith in humanity, and 
Laurence was nervously aware that in the eyes of the Board 
she was still on trial. 

Her first impulse was characteristic of the Laurence who had 
fought and twisted her way into Gilling’s chair. She would go 
to Macdougal and arrange that through him Mr. Manuel and 
the Board learned another version of the story, a version that 
was if need be as ingeniously distorted as Caroline’s, but a 
version that would correct the balance in Laurence’s favour. 
Much better than Caroline, she knew what phrases to use on 
Mr. Manuel. Caroline was undeniably clever, but not nearly 
so clever as Laurence Storm, nor so subtle, and had not a tithe 
of Laurence’s instinctive capacity for handling men. 

Laurence was half-way to the door when an impulse as charac- 
teristic as the first halted her there. The affair suddenly be- 
came extraordinarily distasteful. She would have no hand in it. 
The weapons Caroline used were not weapons Laurence Storm 
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could use even in self-defence. Laurence wrinkled her face into 
an involuntary grimace of disgust. A dirty business, she thought, 
and you can’t take a hand, my girl. Dull, too. Infinitely dull 
and boring. Not your game, Laurie, too stupid and futile alto- 
gether. With which gesture of peacock arrogance and vanity, 
youthful and rather pathetic, she decided to leave the whole affair 
to the Board’s sense of loyalty to its servant, and going back 
to her desk, filed Caroline’s preposterous document, noting as 
she did so that it was not a carbon copy and might therefore 
not even be an accurate copy of the original. 

She felt now a profound contempt for Caroline, who did not 
know that this was the sort of thing one simply did not do. The 
woman was just a swine. Belinda was behaving atrociously and 
Laurence gasped for breath. Contempt hot in her lent her energy 
to stagger downstairs into the outer office, where she sent Jeffrey 
for a taxi, and leaned against the wall, waiting for him to re- 
turn. As she waited, Macdougal’s Miss Carrick came through 
the room. Laurence halted her with a message for Macdougal 
and was made unpleasantly aware of the young woman’s dislike. 
Miss Carrick answered sullenly, keeping her eyes on Laurence’s 
face in a fixed insolent stare until Laurence, who was acutely 
sensitive to dislike, could not endure so much malevolence and 
dismissed the girl hurriedly, understanding all at once what had 
happened. It was foolish of me to address those letters to her 
myself, she thought. She’ll never forgive me for knowing about 
the Australian. It was a bad mistake. I ought to have burned 
them with the rest. She felt vaguely uneasy, but the taxi came 
and Belinda was behaving so badly that the memory of Miss 
Carrick’s bad behaviour shortly slipped from her mind. 

In Nicholas Marr’s room, warmed with tea, Belinda was ap- 
peased and consented to let Laurence lean back in thankful 
ease. 

Nicholas had been appointed to Paris and was very happy. 

“Will you be a sort of vice-ambassador?” Laurence asked 
vaguely. 
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He laughed. ‘“You’re an absurd little want-wit, darling. I 
shall. be a third secretary.” 

Laurence realised, without understanding it in the least, that 
Nicholas had achieved a triumph in this appointment. She asked 
questions about it, but got very little satisfaction: Nicholas was 
in a rarely evasive mood. 

“T expect you got it for your beautiful manners,” she suggested 
at last. 

He gave her a droll look. “They helped,” he said dryly. “And 
the time when I reported an earthquake that had killed half a 
consular staff helped too. The news came through at night and 
I telephoned it to the great white chief: he thought I said out- 
break, and came in his pyjamas, hot from bed, to deal with it.” 

“And did tearing him from his bed endear you to him?” 

“Tt wasn’t his bed, my dear, and but for the accident of being 
called out of it by me he would have been caught there by an- 
other and less fortunate accident. He was very grateful to me.” 
He added dreamily: “That’s a true tale, but I’m talking non- 
sense, of course. I’ve worked hard and I’ve been very lucky. I 
might have worked and plotted for years and not pulled it off.” 

Laurence said: ‘You do work,” and scrutinised him through 
her eyelashes. He was uncommonly charming, with a bitter edge 
to his charm that made him doubly attractive: his brown eyes 
were alive and mocking: his whole face was marked with the bitter 
mocking intelligence that gave him no rest. 

“You'll never be satisfied,’ she told him suddenly. “You'll 
always want something more, more money, more power. You’re 
ambitious for all the wrong things. Why do I love you, Nicholas?” 

He looked at her quaintly. “I don’t know that you do, my 
dear,” he said, and began abruptly, as if the words had brought 
him to her side, to talk frankly about his plans and his ambitions. 
Laurence listened in silence. This was how he had talked when 
she knew him first. It was this restless, striving Nicholas had 
attracted her, inevitably, irresistibly, echoing her own ambitions, 
that gaped like greedy fledglings in those early days when she had 
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still everything to learn and everything to get. He knew so clearly 
what he wanted, worked so unsparingly to get it, and handled 
men and women with the same singleness of purpose, the same 
intuitive skill, as did Laurence herself. There was a Laurence 
who was the exact counterpart of Nicholas, wanting power, want- 
ing money, and to possess the right things. There was another 
Laurence who jeered at this mean passion for a rightness dictated 
by fastidious senses, and yet another, a half-heard shadowy crea- 
ture who made no very clear demands but hung about in corners 
of her mind, unhappy, inarticulate, and profoundly unsatisfied. 
Nicholas knew very little about this vague being, and heartily 
disliked the jeering young guttersnipe who sometimes confronted 
him. 

He talked himself into silence, and after a pause said tenta- 
tively: 

“You let me talk and talk about myself, darling Laurie, and 
I never remember to ask about you. I never ask you if you’re 
interested. I just come to you with things.” ; 

“T like you to come to me,” Laurence said seriously. “It’s 
what I exist for,” and forthwith told him about Caroline. He 
listened, frowning, with an impartial eye on Laurence’s handling 
of the affair. 

“The woman beats me,” Laurence confessed ruefully. “What 
are you to do with a woman who comes out into a hard cold world 
trailing the traditions of the drawing-room behind her? She has 
no right to expect the immunities accorded to a drawing-room 
woman when she comes out of her drawing-room to sell her brains 
in the open market. It’s not fair. If she wants to be treated 
as a privileged being she ought to stay in a privileged place. 
Are there a lot of women like Caroline fluffing about the world, 
Nicky?” 

“Ves,” Nicholas said. ‘“You’ll have trouble with that woman, 
Laurie.” 

“She wrote a very spiteful letter to the Board, but I daresay 
she’s sorry about that now.” 
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Nicholas said grimly: “I daresay she’s nothing of the kind. 
She’ll keep after you until she gets even, my dear.” 

“T don’t see why she should,’ Laurence said easily. 

“In some ways,” Nicholas retorted, “you are the stupidest 
woman I know. ‘There are parts of your brain that must be solid 
bone. This is one of them. You know quite well what Caroline 
is like. Why can’t you realise that she’ll continue to act accord- 
ing to her likeness, and take measures to defend yourself in good 
time?” 

“Y’m a bad lot myself,’ Laurence said, ‘but I don’t always act 
according to my badness.” } 

Nicholas frowned again. “You have far too much faith in 
human nature, Laurie. I’ve observed it before.” 

Laurence smiled. “It’s a faith that rarely lets me down. Be- 
sides—I can’t fight Caroline, she’s a woman. And Dysart is 
very fond of her.” 

Nicholas knew more about that than Laurence did, and won- 
dered sometimes whether Laurence would ever exasperate him into 
telling her what he knew. 

“You'll have to do something about Caroline,’ he told her 
brusquely. ‘What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing,” Laurence said simply. “I did think of getting 
at the Board, but it hardly seemed worth it.” 

He stood gazing down at her. There was about her the arrogant 
simplicity of greatness. He looked until he could endure no 
longer the distance between them and came close enough to touch 
her, but touch only made the sense of distance sharper and less 
bearable. Suddenly he found himself imploring her. 

“Think a little of me. I love you unbearably.” 

She said gravely: ‘I love you too, but you don’t get anything 
out of this. Why don’t you give me up, Nicky?” 

“Would you care?” 

She tried to think of a world without the sure affection of 
Nicholas. “Yes, I should care. I should miss—being loved.” 

He sat down on the floor and put his head against her knee, 
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“T couldn’t give you up,” he said under his breath. “I don’t know 
anyone like you, Laurie. Laurie—oh, Laurie, love me. I’d 
rather have you like this than not at all. I’m selfish. I’m a 
coward. I ought to take you openly, and I daren’t. I’d have 
nothing left. In two years I might hate you, and you me.” 

She broke in on his distracted words. ‘“You’re not selfish. 
You're not a coward. Don’t mind about things. Don’t mind, my 
déar.”’ 

He said inaudibly: “Laurie, Laurie, couldn’t you? I want 
you so. Try, Laurie.” 

“T’ve tried,” Laurence said directly. “But there’s something 
so crude and incomplete about a mistress, don’t you think? I 
don’t believe I’d be a success.” 

He laughed a little at her, and took her in his arms, called 
her “honey my heart” because she liked it, and kissed her until 
he was a little crazed, and she clinging to him murmured: “Dear, 
what is the matter?” 

“You know.” 

She was suddenly tired, and her mind framed an ironic apology 
for her shortcomings, which remained unspoken because the un- 
kind impulse failed her. She could do nothing against a gentle 
Nicholas, and Nicholas had become very gentle, talking to her 
and caressing her as if she were the dear child of his affectionate 
phrase. 

“Why did you love me, Laurie?” His own words ran him on 
the memory they evoked of the restless eager youngster he had 
coaxed into loving him. It had not been very hard to do in those 
darkened war-days when the very air breathed an infection of 
change into mind and heart. He had caught and held young 
Laurie’s fevered restless thoughts, fixed them on himself, and then 
come on a hardness in her that even his love could not overbear. 
She baffled him, yielding and implacable. 

“Laurie, you would come to me now if we could be honest about 
it, ask Dysart for a divorce, and all that, wouldn’t you? Would 
you have left Dysart at the end of the war if I had—dared?” 
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She slid out of his reach. 

“You have no right to make me answer that,” she said steadily. 
“There is no question of divorce and marriage. You told me 
that long ago. I agreed. I agree now. You have no right to 
ask me what I would have done if you had been different. You 
are what you are. Iacceptit. Ilove youas you are. Only ms 

“Only what, dear heart?” 

““Only—you must accept me too. You must love me as I am. 
You can’t marry me and I can’t be your secret mistress. I’m 
sorry. It’s absurd to think so much about it. One ought to take 
it more lightly, but after all I’m English, and the English are not 
light about such things. What’s the use of pretending to be, as if 
I were only one of Andrew’s young men, with no ancestors, no 
hope of posterity, and no emotions except a few borrowed from 
stupid French novels. It’s bad form to pretend to be what you 
are not e 

She remembered Caroline’s last gibe, and hid her face on his 
shoulder to smother the involuntary chuckle that escaped her at 
the thought of herself as a solemn simple hearty soul. 

He said: ‘Oh, my little love, you can be anything you like, 
if you’ll go on believing in me.” 

“T do believe in you,” she said shyly. “I believe you'll be 
famous.” She blushed and added drolly: ‘And a great white 
chief, to be hauled out of bed by impudent young men.” 

He would not laugh. ‘Fame isn’t going to be much use without 
you.” 

“You can’t have me without paying more for me than you can 
afford, Nicky. I’m frightfully sorry. I wish I were different.” 

“J don’t want you different. My dear. My little sweetheart.” 

Laurence looked down at him with a wise smile. “Yes, you 
do. Sometimes I am different. Sometimes I want to snatch every- 
thing, the whole world, and you. Just snatch at things, a glutton 
shovelling food into his mouth for fear they take it away before 
he’s finished. You know. And that’s bad.” He looked up and 
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met her clear scrutinising gaze. ‘This is bad enough,” she said. 
“We've both lost our form pretty badly to get so far as this.” 

Her devastating honesty always a little shocked Nicholas, and 
had an arrogance he could not match. It was unaccountable, like 
her simplicity and her bewildering changes of mood. He stood 
up and moved away, whereupon she came and flung herself into 
his arms again, in dear and affectionate surrender, and shortly 
went away, at the last moment forgetting everything but the in- 
terview with Caroline Foster Scott, which she retold in vivid and 
outrageous detail. Nicholas smiled and then laughed aloud. 

“You’re making some of this up,” he said. 

“Upon my word I’m not. I made a complete fool of myself, 
and Caroline spurned me like a queen. I am a fool, Nicky. I 
always play the fool with anything you’d call a situation.” 

“You’re not a fool. You’re adorable. Oh, Laurence.” 

She gave him a quick shy smile, and was gone almost before he 
realised it. 

It was typical of Laurence to go like that, forgetting him and 
his need and her very love of him in some absurd memory of her 
day’s work, Nicholas thought, and wondered whether he would 
not long ago have had his way if it were not for her nervous and 
mental absorption in her work. But he knew better. There was 
in Laurie some quite blind and unthinking opposition to him, that 
might be broken if he were himself hard enough to break it. Life 
might break it. He played for a moment with the idea of a des- 
perate defeated Laurence crying to him for comfort, but it was 
an unattractive vision and Nicholas rejected it. 

He was defeated, though he did not know it, by the very same 
quality in Laurence that four years ago had defeated Dysart, the 
racial hardness and rooted obstinate stupidity that had stiffened 
her then to endure the sight of Dysart’s hurt. She had fallen in 
love with Nicholas, made up her mind to that disloyalty, and 
would not move from it. But she was not the stuff that secret 
mistresses and furtive alliances are made of: no woman of Storm- 
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lands ever had been. Like Dysart, Nicholas was in this up against 
generation on generation of wilful single-minded men and women. 
So far he might conquer, but not further. It was irrational, con- 
fused, unreasoned, and it was Laurence, take her or leave her. 
Nicholas took what he could get, was as little thankful for it as 
any other man would have been, but could not stomach the idea 
of giving it up. 

This time after she had gone, as once before, he was conscious 
of a change in Laurence. She was changing, and restless in a 
new indefinable way. The thought that he might be going to lose 
her almost took the heart out of his exultation in success. .. . 

Before Laurence reached home Belinda had returned to the 
attack. At dinner Dysart noticed her pallor and the marks on 
her face of exhaustion and pain. He divined Belinda, but said 
nothing until dinner was over, and Laurence, now past endurance, 
was huddled up on a couch, with a doubled fist to her side. 

Dysart stood frowning at her. ‘Why don’t you go to bed?” 

“It hurts worse in bed,” Laurence gasped. 

“Then why don’t you see a doctor?” 

“Doctors are fools.”” Laurence had all a Yorkshireman’s nerv- 
ous contempt for doctors, and not a little of the country-bred wom- 
an’s fear of them: she would tell lies to avoid having to visit one. 

She glanced stealthily at Dysart, standing very erect at her side. 
He looked singularly forbidding. He was embarrassed, as Lau- 
rence well knew, by the sight of her ill and in pain. He did not 
know what to do with her and his helplessness annoyed him. He 
was bored, too, bored and embarrassed, and his attempt to turn 
boredom off in solicitude only made it the more obvious. Laurence 
drew a breath that was one long sharp agony and thought in- 
consequently: The little darling you are, Dy. You’re less use to 
a sick woman than Macdougal would be. 

Dysart was fidgeting about the room. 

“Why don’t you go to the club, Dysart?” 

He came over to the couch and looked down at her. “Do you 
want me to go?” 
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“Yes? 

He gave her a sweet smile. “I’m not going.” 

“Don’t you want to go and have fun with men?” Laurence 
murmured. 

“Fun!” he said. “If you could see the members of my club. 
They’ve all been dead for years, except Andrew, and they totter 
in from their graves, gasping and blowing through their gills and 
say: “Malcolm, a glass of port, please. Yes, port. Port. A 
glass of port-——’”” He had become a hoarse and plethoric old 
gentleman: the metamorphosis was complete and Laurence laughed, 
which hurt her frightfully. She huddled in her corner. 

“TY don’t like to see you like this, Laurie.”” Dysart knelt down 
and put a hand to her side. Laurence drew a shaky breath. “I 
think it’s getting better,” she said. ‘How kind you are.” He 
bent forward and kissed her deliberately on the mouth, not looking 
at her, looking at her mouth. He said: ‘Do you mind?” and 
kissed her again with the same deliberation, before he got to his 
feet and moved away. 

Laurence had nothing to say. She was a little stupid from the 
pain in her side, and for a moment light-headed. Dysart was 
looking at her from under arched brows, with a small significant 
smile, as if he knew not only how weak and unresistant she felt, 
but how she dreaded the power he had over her, and that he 
should discover it. She had discovered it herself on the night 
when he sat on the edge of her bed at Midsummer Hall and told 
her with aloof indifferent courtesy just what she had done to his 
life and for just how little in it she now counted. He had no love 
for her, save some careless affection and kindness, as for a familiar 
friend, nor had she more than that for him. It was some far 
less kindly emotion that woke in her at the touch of his hands, 
and the pressure of his small deliberate mouth. She thought 
queerly: I’m lost, lost, and shut her eyes. 

When she opened them Dysart was prowling about the room in 
a distracted sort of way, looking discontented again. Her eyes 
followed the small elegant bored figure: she began to feel humil- 
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iated by his boredom and roused herself to remove it. She told 
him a story of Macdougal at the last meeting of the Board, when 
a new director had rushed to salute the big Scot as a brother-in- 
arms. “The last time I saw yon,’’ Macdougal had told Laurence 
in a hoarse aside, “he was preceding me on all fours down a 
trench, hung about with spurs and ribbons and such. I was show- 
ing him round amid the jeers of the troops: we came to one spot 
where some snipers began putting a wee shot or two up his back- 
side and he lay on his face in the mud and sweated. It was a 
rare moment but no so rare as the moment when we met a stretcher 
coming down and he stude up and said: ‘Your corps commander 
salutes the dead,’ and the stretcher, which was a paralytic 
drunk, says gloomily: ‘What’s ’e say? What’s the old bastard 
say? Isn’t ’e going to kiss me? Kiss me, ’ardy, I’m wounded, 
mortu—ally, I fear.’ ”’ 

Dysart lay back in his armchair and shouted with laughter. 
Dysart laughing with mirth incarnate. His small body could not 
contain his mirth: he laughed until he was spent and exhausted 
and could only huddle limply in the bottom of his chair. 

He sat up and wiped his eyes. His boredom had vanished with 
his concern for Laurence’s suffering, and he began to talk to her 
about his work. He had that day been spoken of by a great man 
as “the ablest and most promising junior I know.” He was not 
dissatisfied, and talked of his ambitions with more readiness than 
usual, boasting a little in a shy charming fashion, and pausing 
abruptly to say: “Why are you smiling at me like that, Laurence? 
Tell me.” 

“Like what, Dy?” 

He hesitated. “Like a very nice mother watching her eighteen- 
year-old son showing off.” 

Laurence shook her head. “I was thinking that when you are 
away from me I forget just how charming you are, so that every 
time I see you again you look even nicer than I had remembered.” 

He gave her a clear pleased look. ‘You make prettier speeches 
than anyone I know, Laurie.” 
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“Do IP”? 

“No one else ever says things like that to me.” 

She thought: Not Caroline?—and held her tongue. 

“T hope you'll feel like that about me when I come back next 
week,” he said blandly. 

Laurence sat up. “Where are you going, Dy?” 

“To Paris. First thing in the morning.” 

“Sudden,” Laurence murmured. 

But Dysart had known for nearly a fortnight that he would have 
to go. He had just forgotten to tell her, which was very like 
Dysart. There was a story attached to the journey, and disre- 
garding Belinda’s protests, Laurence set herself to get it out of 
him. 

Dysart did not want to talk about it, but after a while gave 
her a bare reluctant version. It was a question of divorce and a 
wife domiciled in Paris. Dysart seemed to find the whole thing 
unaccountably distasteful, and Laurence wrung from him the con- 
fession that the man had been a friend of his and was behaving 
badly, and the wife worse. ‘There was a son in it too, a boy in his 
very early teens. “A nice youngster,” Dysart said, ‘and under 
the delusion that his mother adores him, whereas neither she nor 
her husband cares a tinker’s curse for anyone but themselves. 
She’s thinking of herself and he of himself, and they’re using the 
boy to beat each other with. Both of them are infernally selfish. 
He’s turned yellow, and she’s one of your damned careerist women: 
she makes herself conspicuous with other men and leaves her son all 
over Europe when he interferes with her career. The kid’s a bit 
uneasy about it, has his suspicions, you know, and goes on insist- 
ing that she can’t bear to be separated from him. It’s pretty un- 
bearable. I’d like to tie her to a post and flay her slowly in a 
hot sun,” he finished softly. 

Laurence stifled a cry. She stared in alarm and horror at Dy- 
sart’s face, and when she could bear that vision of cruelty no 
longer, said sharply: “Dysart.” 

He looked at her. ‘‘What’s the matter, Laurie?’ he said ab- 
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sently, and when she could not answer, frowned. “Are you in 
pain?” 

“No, no,” she told him, thankful to see him humanly bored 
again. “Is the wife your client?” 

He nodded. ‘She happens to be technically in the right. Trust 
a woman like that. She’ll never be caught napping. You can 
punish a terrified servant wench for murdering her bastard infant 
before it’s got its eyes open, but you can’t punish a woman for 
murdering her half-grown son’s faith in decency and kindness. 
In fact you encourage her to do it by screaming about her career 
and the needs of her soul. Her soul. Her body needs attention 
more ee 

“Don’t, Dysart.” 

He held his tongue and sat brooding silently until Laurence 
said: ‘What about the husband—your friend ?” 

“Y’m through with him,” Dysart said briefly. 

‘“‘But—a friend ?”’ Laurence asked nervously. 

He gave her a warning look and she relapsed into silence. She 
comforted Belinda with cushions and thought not very clearly about 
Dysart’s scorn for careerist women and the cruelty with which his 
face had been marked. Heartless little devil, she thought, and 
realised suddenly that he had too much heart. He had altogether 
too much heart, and too vivid and sensitive an imagination. The 
sight of cruelty tortured him. He was hard and cruel in self- 
defence, and always would be. 

It came upon her with a shock that she was learning certain 
memorable things about her husband. Dysart revealed himself 
very little and with difficulty. He was not an easy person. He 
was not in any sense easy, nor ever would be. She felt a thrill 
of pleasure in him. 

“Don’t you approve of women who work, Dysart?” 

He looked her through. “What makes you think you’re the 
only woman who does any work, Laurie? Isabel works. She 
works as hard as Andrew, as hard as you do.” 

“We don’t all want the things that Isabel wants.” 
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He came swiftly and sat beside her, his hands on her shoulders 
for a moment. “What is it you want, Laurie? Tell me.” 

“Why should I tell you?” Laurence murmured. ‘“You’re not 
interested. You don’t like me. I’m one of those damned career- 
ist women.” 

“TJ am interested. In you I am. Tell me. Or are you too 
tired, too ill?” 

She was enduring an agony that seized her at every incautious 
breath. She would not confess to it, dreading the inevitable look 
of boredom on Dysart’s face. There was nothing for it but to go 
on talking and spare them both his nerve-racking kindness, but 
she discovered that it was astonishingly difficult to say what she 
wanted. One worked and worked and thought very little about 
ends and reasons. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I suppose we want to be free.” 

That was no good. He looked contemptuous. She sighed be- 
cause it was impossible to put Dysart off with catchwords, frowned, 
and fell back on her habit of honesty. 

“T daresay we want the best of all worlds,” she said abruptly. 
“We want to be perfect men of the world, perfect business men, 
artists and such, and perfect mothers too.” 

She had almost added: ‘Perfect wives,” and saw in Dysart’s 
eyes that he was ironically supplying the omission. 

“Pity you couldn’t contrive to keep your husband too, isn’t it?” 
he murmured. 

Laurence blushed. 

“You'll be defeated,’”’ Dysart said. ‘For one thing, all women 
are hopelessly parochial-minded. They’ll wreck a state to save 
a lover.” 

Laurence tried to imagine herself handing Dysart himself over to 
death to save her country. She failed. 

“Women will always put persons above ideas,” said Dysart, 
“and so they’ll always be defeated. Persons die, and ideas rule 
the world.” 

“Would your” 
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“Would I what, my child?” 

“Would you sacrifice your lover to an idea?” 

“If the idea was a great idea.” 

“You’re very hard,” Laurence said slowly. “I might know quite 
well that it was right to sacrifice a human being to a great idea, 
but I shouldn’t do it, all the same.” 

Dysart said: “No, Laurie?” The bright mockery of his gaze 
disconcerted her. She blushed again, deeply and painfully. 

“Other things will help to defeat you, Laurie. The apathy 
of your own sex. As the world gets more settled, less women will 
need to work, and one by one they’ll fall back thankfully on some 
man. It’s their instinct.” 

Laurence forgot Belinda, forgot to expect Dysart to turn into 
a small jeering devil, and sat up. The blood rushed into her 
colourless cheeks. 

“No,” she said, “oh, no, Dysart. You’re wrong. I know you’re 
wrong. More and more girl children are being born like me, 
with an instinct for freedom and to get out. Don’t you know? 
Nothing, neither apathy nor men’s resentment, nor any economic 
change can stand against that. You may hate it and obstruct it, 
but you can’t kill it. Nothing can kill it. You talk about our 
apathy and forget the tradition behind us. Back of men are mem- 
ories of the outside of the cave. Back of women are only memo- 
ries of the inside. We’re out. We’re out now. You'll never push 
us back.” 

She gasped as Belinda punished her for her vehemence. Dysart 
leaned forward and touched her cheeks. ‘‘You’ve got a fever, my 
dear.” 

She pushed his hand impatiently away. “No, I haven’t. Goon 
talking, Dy.” 

He smiled. “I can’t argue against inspiration, baby. I don’t 
care enough. I’m not sure what you want—you’re not very sure 
yourself—but you won’t get it, and if you get it you won’t keep 
it. You'll be pushed back and defeated. The parochial instincts 
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and apathy of your sex and the resentment of mine will do you in 
in the end.” 

“Tt’s not men like you who hinder us,” Laurence said. “It’s 
the uneducated and the just-not-gentlemen. It’s men like Martin, 
who know only two methods of dealing with women in business— 
bully or coax. First they try to come the dominant male over us, 
or to frighten us into making fools of ourselves, and then they try 
honey and soap. If both fail, they cease to be interested. Men 
come into my office and look at me with an expression that makes 
their speculations all too plain: they’re wondering what chance 
they have of seducing or brow-beating me and they usually try 
both. Not men like you. Not educated men. Men like you 
treat me squarely. They don’t try to do me down because I’m a 
woman, and they don’t show me any favour either.” 

“Most women expect favoured treatment,’ Dysart said. 

Laurence remembered Caroline: she suppressed a desire to get 
in first with her version of the episode. Let the little beast say 
her worst, and if Dysart chose to believe what he was told he was 
a fool taken in by a fool—an attitude very typical of Laurence. 

me don t,”” 

“You're a freak, Laurie. But you take favours if they’re of- 
fered.” 

“Why not?” Laurence said fiercely. “Why not? I’ve got to 
redress the balance against me somehow.” She added honestly: 
“T use everything I’ve got. I'll play a would-be seducer to the 
last inch, and trick a bully into just overstepping the mark, if 
Ican. It’s not nice, but it’s fair.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very nice,” Dysart said distastefully, and as 
if one unpleasant idea had suggested another, frowned. 

“You and Foster Scott are hard at it these days.” 

Laurence’s eyes sparkled. ‘“There’s going to be fun. Some- 
thing has leaked out already, and there’s a terrific cut in the 
prices of ordinary tinned food, and one newspaper is planning an 
attack on us. They tried to bribe old Sampson, our Scandinavian 
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bacteriologist, to say that there was a subtle poison in the new 
process. He told us how a man was sent to see him. ‘I joost de- 
tached him from his chair and said: I will strangle you with my 
beard, little rat, little squealing rat.’ Foster Scott wanted to do 
nothing until the attack started and then go out after them with 
a sledge-hammer. But I said, No, our hands were full enough 
without sledge-hammers, and it was a bad thing to wait for dry 
rot to set in. Far wiser to treat it now. So I set it round, with 
great care, at back doors, that there was half a million of adver- 
tising to be divided up right away.” Laurence laughed, groaned, 
and laughed again. “That rot won’t spread, though I daresay 
they’ll start something else before long. I don’t care, I like a 
fight.” 

Dysart got up and walked away from her. “Is there any need 
for you to work at night with the fellow?” he asked blandly. 

“Yes,”’ Laurence said directly. “There is. In the first place, 
Foster Scott can’t make time to work with me during the day, and 
in the second he will have to go to America at any moment. The 
American end isn’t so advanced as this end. He has something 
else impending there too, some oil deal, perhaps. We must get 
things so far finished up here that I can carry on alone. What’s 
the matter, Dy?” 

“There’s a certain amount of talk. I don’t like it.” 

“The talk or the night work?” 

He met her glance with one as steady and critical. 

“J don’t like either. Working at night tires you to death. 
As for talk—well, you’re my wife.” 

“And mustn’t make myself conspicuous with other men. Is 
that it?” 

“T can’t stop you from doing that if you want to,’ Dysart said 
calmly. “If you feel it necessary to your career. It strikes me as 
vulgar and unnecessary.” 

Laurence was angry. It was at this moment that for the first 
time since it happened she remembered the incident of the night 
drive and the smashed lamp-post. It hardly seemed an opportune 
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moment to tell Dysart about it, but he would have to be told, and 
the sooner the better: she smiled at him nervously through her 
lashes, with the unexpected result that he came back to the couch 
and took her hands in his. 

“I don’t want to be unkind to you, babs,” he said. “You 
ought not to be sitting here talking at all.” He lifted her hands 
to his face. She watched his expression change from affection 
to pure mischief, and remembered what Isabel had once said 
of him, that Dysart would never come of age. That was a very 
long time ago, in the days of that engagingly untrained youngster 
who was presumed by his friends to have died in France and 
had really died on the night of his return. 

Dysart leaned forward: his eyes were dancing and alive with 
a mischievous challenge. He looked like nothing so much as 
a naughty child, and Laurence stared at him, taken aback and 
wholly fascinated. It was impossible that she had forgotten this 
unmanageable and charming Dysart, and remembering him, she 
entirely forgot the policeman and the lamp-post. 

Dysart said: “You are my wife after all.” 

Laurence thought she was going to be kissed again, and waited 
with eyes shut, conscious of his small smiling mouth near her 
own, of wildly confused emotions, and limbs grown suddenly 
strengthless and light. She was not kissed, and Dysart, when 
she looked at him, was still smiling and puckish. Laurence felt 
herself blushing: she turned her face into the cushion to hide 
her unbearable confusion. Dysart patted her head lightly. 
Little beast, little beast, she said to herself, still confused and 
at a loss, biting her thumb to keep from crying for a variety of 
griefs, of which Belinda was only one. 

“When did you say Foster Scott was going to America?” 

“Any day.” 

Dysart, grave and withdrawn, nodded. 

“And a good thing too. Caroline has a wretched life with 
him. I’m damned sorry for her. He’s no husband for a decent 
and sensitive woman.” 
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Laurence went white with anger. She did not know why she 
was angry, but she lost control of her temper suddenly and com- 
pletely. 

“Foster Scott supports Caroline in idleness,’ she said bit- 
terly, ‘‘so that she can indulge all the vagaries of her sensitive soul 
and despise the rest of us for our vulgar competence in the mere 
business of making a living. Your cousin Caroline is half-bred 
and caddish and just a fool.” 

She staggered off the couch and stood for a moment eyeing 
Dysart. 

“All you people,” she said, and faltered unexpectedly, “all 
you people You hurt me. You Hurt me,” and was gone, tak- 
ing with her an uncomfortable memory of Dysart standing silent 
and unmoved, in his eyes a ghost of mischief. ‘Hateful,’’ she 
murmured, “hateful, cruel little beast.’ 

Truly, the successful Miss Storm had her Waterloos. 

She fell asleep on her defeat and woke in the morning to find 
Belinda gone, the sun shining, and Dysart already departed for 
Paris. 


CHAPTER VI 


sf 


Scott had been telephoning to her. She tried to reach 

him on the telephone and failed, and his secretary told 
her that he was wanted in New York at once, and had by good 
luck managed to book his passage on a boat sailing in the morn- 
ing. Towards six o’clock, as Laurence was passing through 
the outer office on her way home, Foster Scott walked in. 

“T’m off,” he said. ‘Where were you this morning?” 

“At home.” 

“Well, what’s to be done? I must get down to Southampton 
to-night. I could leave it and motor down in the early morn-— 
ing, but like as not if I ran it as close as that we’d have an 
accident and I’d not get aboard in time. I’d like to have had 
two or three hours more on the job with you.” 

“Can’t we have them now?” 

“No. Ive got to dine with a man.” 

Laurence frowned. She regretted her lateness of the morning, 
feeling disgraced thereby. Foster Scott was staring at her with 
the bored impassivity that challenged her to perform the impos- 
sible, turn the day back, command the sun to stand still, any- 
thing except stand there confessing incompetence. She leaped 
at a thought. 

“When do you go aboard?” 

“To-night.” 

“Well,”’ Laurence said, “why shouldn’t I come down with you 
and stay the night at an hotel. We could work half the night, 
either at the hotel or on board—if I’m allowed aboard.” 
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S« reached the office very late and was told that Foster 
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Miss Carrick entered and hovered about behind her, with the 
clear intention of delivering some message or other. Laurence 
looked at her absently and the girl retreated to the far side of 
the room. 

Foster Scott was still looking at Laurence with that steady 
appraising stare. “Very well, Laurie. I don’t thine you had 
better come aboard. I'll take a whole flock of rooms at a hotel 
for to-night. It had better be the Southern. Ship don’t move 
out before ten. J’ll go on board for breakfast. Ill motor you 
down to Southampton. Come for you about nine. That'll give 
us all the time we want. Good girl.” 

He was gone, flinging the last words over his shoulder, and 
Laurence turned to go back to her room for the papers she would 
have to take with her. Miss Carrick confronted her suddenly. 

“Mr. Macdougal says: Would you let him know what time 
you'll be here in the morning, because there’s a man he wants 
you to see.” 

Laurence made for the door. “I’ll see Mr. Macdougal now.” 

“He’s got Mr. Manuel with him.” 

That halted. Laurence: she stood a little stiffly, reflecting. This 
species of Manuel had come about Caroline’s letter to the Board, 
and the unhappy Macdougal, taken unawares, was wrestling with 
the old gentleman and cursing Laurence in his heart. ‘Come, 
just tell me.” Laurence imagined Mr. Manuel’s persuasive 
voice: he was a courtly old don, whose fatal persistence in well- 
doing and bland ignorance of the world was the bogey of Mac- 
dougal’s worst dreams and a menace to the company of which 
he was not only a director, which would have meant little, but 
a weighty shareholder, which meant much. Laurence felt quite 
incapable of facing Mr. Manuel and his “Just tell me” at the 
moment, and she reflected guiltily on the just wrath of an un- 
warned Macdougal. 

“Do they want me?” she asked abruptly. 

Miss Carrick regarded her feet. ‘I imagine not,” she said 
blandly. “They didn’t say so.” 
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“Tell Mr. Macdougal when you can that I shall be late again 
to-morrow. I’ll be here before lunch but that’s all. I’m go- 
ing—well, just tell him that.” 

“Very well, Miss Storm. I'll tell him that you'll be otherwise 
engaged in the morning.” 

Tone and words were both senselessly impudent. Laurence 
stared. “Have the kindness to carry my message to Mr. Mac- 
dougal as I gave it to you,” she said, and hurried away, reflecting 
ruefully on Miss Carrick’s implacable dislike. 

Foster Scott’s car, containing Foster Scott, Miss James, his 
secretary, and her typewriter, arrived well before nine o’clock. 
Laurence flung night clothes into a suitcase already full of pa- 
pers, knelt on the lid to fasten it down, and climbed in beside 
Miss James. Foster Scott drove, a chauffeur beside him, and once 
through the southern suburbs they made good way, running 
through narrow lanes and high roads little wider. High hedges, 
colourless in the glare of the headlights, unfolded on either side 
of the car like ribbons streaming into the darkness behind them. 
A fascinated little rabbit scuttered in front of them for two minutes 
and disappeared when its fate seemed beyond doubt. Rain had 
been falling, and when they halted, all the familiar scents of 
field and wood stole round them like a blessing. Laurence fell 
asleep, woke as they ran through a town, slept again, and did not 
wake until they were in Southampton. Miss James said mourn- 
fully: “I wish I could sleep like that. I’ve been working till 
twelve every night for a week: I shall be half dead long before 
we’re through to-night.” 

She knew herself. Sitting over her machine in the big 
sitting-room of Foster Scott’s suite at the hotel she dozed and 
nodded. Foster Scott’s curt voice roused her and she became 
feverishly active, transcribing her shorthand notes at furious speed. 
Called over to the table to take more notes, she grew drowsier 
and drowsier, until Laurence’s encouraging smile wavered before 
her eyes and her fingers fumbled on the pencil. 

“James.” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“You’re writing in your sleep.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Scott.” 

“The woman’s a fool,’’ Foster Scott said mildly. ‘Go to bed, 
James.” : 

“Ohne, sin? 

Shortly after midnight the poor woman became quite stupid, 
and Foster Scott sent her away, curt and annoyed at the failure 
of his human machine. She stumbled out of the room and 
down the passage to her bedroom, startled out of her wits when 
a dark shadow in one doorway materialised into a man as she 
passed it. She stifled a scream, and reaching her room, locked 
the door and fell thankfully asleep, dressed as she was, across 
her bed. 

Foster Scott and Laurence continued to work, Foster Scott 
reading, and commenting and suggesting as he read. They had 
before them the copy for all the first batch of advertisements 
together with copy and rough layouts, mere skeleton designs, for 
the illustrated ones that were to follow. The first huge advertise- 
ments were purely informative. They set out the value of fresh 
food, using all the catchwords made familiar by popular science, 
so that every housewife and househusband in the length and 
breadth of the land, seeing them, should murmur: “Ah, yes, 
vitamines. Of course, we must have vitamines. Glands, yes, 
glands. Influence of glands on personality. Get Gladys off with 
her stockbroker. Vitamines. Keeps the doctor away. Why 
grow old?” 

The terror of old age, withering limbs, sapping forces, turning 
to mockery every aspiration of the human heart, defeating in- 
tellect, numbing the fretting spirit, cruel age that offers no anodyne 
to the wretch who sees all life passing out of his palsied reach, 
hopes unfulfilled, loves unenjoyed, knowledge unattained—this 
terror, born with the first indrawn breath and remembered maybe 
with the last, Laurence had used with subtle and intuitive art. 
A new way with Time: that was the implied promise. She did 
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not say: “We offer you youth, beauty and triumph over de- 
cay.” She did not say: ‘We have the Elixir of Life.” The 
credulity of man, never lessening, laps up marvels like Panta- 
gruel: fashions in signs and wonders change, but not the appetite 
for them. The superb, witch-burning, demon-hunting, beast-and- 
beauty-worshipping Middle Ages sought the Elixir of Life and 
believed in it. The nineteen-hundreds believe in monkey glands 
and the perpetuation of the ordinary man. Toujours de l’audace. 
Laurence wrote carefully and lucidly about the new process: 
she set out the effect on health and beauty of fresh food: she 
had one advertisement, designed to fill a full page in the news- 
papers, headed Viratity. She did not write NONE SHALL DIE— 
because a generation that believes in monkey glands and face- 
lifting jibs at a promise of life everlasting. But—vitality! It 
promised everything, and—God and His scientists knew—it 
came out of tins of fresh food. Laurence the advertiser never 
lost sight of the fact that she was selling not merely food but 
Foster Scott’s Foods, and as a consequence no reader of the ad- 
vertisements forgot it either. They gaped with wide mouths for 
more life, more beauty, more happiness and success, and received 
Foster Scott on their unconsecrated tongues. Like a new Prome- 
theus he came bearing the divine fire to a devitalised people. 
Laurence had done the whole thing very well. She had a 
genuine gift for lucid argument and a skill in creating desire 
and insinuating promise, suggestion, and the indirect command, 
which long practice had developed to a degree. She not only 
wrote what in the jargon of her profession is called “good selling 
copy,” but she wrote it incomparably better than anyone on the 
Napier staff, that sharply selected company of advertising ex- 
perts. She had the indefinable touch, not to be acquired by 
prayer or sweating, of your born pedlar, an old and respectable 
profession, as old as story-telling, as old as the tribe. Mac- 
dougal had said: “Young Storm could sell green cheese to the 
man in the moon.” Even without her uncommon skill in de- 
vising and marshalling large schemes, this gift alone would have 
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marked her out for ultimate success in the chancy profession she 
had chosen. Given both talents, and her genius for getting 
through the eyes of needles into other people’s minds, she was 
sure of it young. She had never doubted that she would achieve 
it. She did not doubt that it was worth achieving. 

Foster Scott read, and grunted contentment. 

“You’re damn good, Laurie,” he said. ‘“You’re even better 
than I hoped. You’re better than anyone I’ve got on the job 
over in the States. I suppose that even if Gilling had been hand- 
ling the work, you would have written a good deal of the copy.” 

“Trexpect.so:” 

“For which Gilling would have taken all the credit.” 

Laurence looked at him reflectively. ‘That depends,” she 
said, ‘on whether it was going to be better for me to let Gilling 
take advantage of my good work or to claim the credit myself. 
Suppose Gilling had been here and handling this job, and the 
information that he was going to America had leaked out—ag 
it did in fact leak out when he was getting ready to go last 
April—then, under those circumstances, I should have decided 
to see that credit was given where credit was due, and I should 
have taken care that somehow, without any direct intervention or 
visible activity on my part, both you and the directors knew who 
was actually doing the copy for your big scheme.” 

His glance showed that he appreciated the point, but he said 
nothing, and resumed his reading. 

“Upon my word, Laurie,” he observed at last, “you almost 
persuade me that I’m the little friend of all the world. If I 
weren’t so well aware that I’m only a destroying angel.” 

“Now what,” said Laurie, “‘do you mean by that?” 

He leaned back and regarded first her and then the table 
covered with papers. 

“What do you think all this is,” he said, “but the most mis- 
chievous activity the human brain can compass? Propaganda! 
It’s responsible for all the catastrophes that ever fell on man, 
from war to civilisation. It used to be in the hands of the priests 
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and the kings, which was deadly enough, in all conscience, but 
there were limits to their audacity and bounds set to the area they 
could cover. There are no limits to the activity of the dyed- 
in-the-wool, for-gawd’s-sake-sell-’em-something advertising man. 
You cover the earth. You burrow and multiply in it like worms, 
and by the lord, you’ve taken to covering the sky. Surely in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. Not a bit of it: 
we all trip up in it. Lord love you, Laurie, suppose the millions 
of men and women you spend your life fooling were to come 
to their senses and discover that you’re selling them a pup. The 
gutters would run red with the blood of advertising men—and 
women.” 

“But we don’t sell them a pup,” Laurence objected. “Decent 
advertising men ¥ 

He did not wait for her to finish, holding up his hands in im- 
patient mockery. “Hell,” he said, “don’t try it on me, young 
Storm. I know it all. A good advertisement tells the truth. 
Know what you are selling. Believe in it yourself and then you 
can make the rest of the world believe in it and want it too. 
Enthusiasm will conquer the world. Sure it will. But what 
are you conquering it for? For me? A bloody fine ruler of the 
world I make, don’t I?” 

“Y¥ wouldn’t put out advertisements for a fraud,” Laurence 
said. 

“You wouldn’t. Not if you knew it.” 

“T should know it. There’s no fraud about Foster Scott’s 
Fresh Foods.” 

Foster Scott said coolly: ‘“They’re fresh all right. And the 
rats didn’t die. But imagine a world that has got into such a 
state it has to get its fresh food out of tins. A world fit for rats 
to live in.” 

Laurence smiled. ‘I didn’t make the world, sir.” 

“But you advertise it,’ he retorted. . . . ““You’re the man who 
greases the wheels. It’s you and your sort who keep on selling 
us a pup and calling it civilisation. You go on turning luxuries 
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into necessities and making more luxuries for us to covet. You 
heap desire on new desire. You keep on saying: Get, get, get. 
Go out and get it. Get more food, more clothes, more every 
damn thing. Make life more elaborate and more complex. Mul- 
tiply greeds and wants. Make more and more machines. Pile 
storey upon storey in the barns and storehouses and palaces of 
the world. Get, get. On, on, on, to the inevitable end when the 
wheels you have multiplied will devour you and the roof of the 
fantastic palace you have built on greed and vanity will crash 
in on you, and the whole of the elaborate hell you have made lies 
in ruins round you. Then, then ae 

Laurence was leaning towards him, held silent and unmoving 
by the curious impersonal loathing in his voice. “Yes, sir?” 

He smiled and said slowly: ‘Why, then, it is you who will 
suffer sharpest, be pushed farthest down. It will be back 
to the cave for you. All the delicate over-bred women, all the 
intelligent ambitious ones, all of you, the beautiful Mrs. Foster 
Scott and the brilliant Miss Storm, back to the cave, to breed 
children and feed your men. How will you like it?” 

“TI shouldn’t like it at. all,” Laurence said. “I couldn’t bear 
it. Id rather be dead.” 

“You probably will be, my child. I don’t suppose the crash 
will come in your time. You will spend a happy useful life 
preparing it for your daughter’s daughters. Women are mad. 
The clever women are the maddest of the lot. Clean off the 
rails you are. My grandmother was the first woman to preach 
women’s rights in her town: she was—believe me—stoned and 
jailed. She held the door open for you to come through, and 
fight in the cockpit for your share.” 

“Why not?” 

“Hell, is a cockpit a good place? Is Get, get, get, a good creed ? 
Why do you join in it? Believe me, Laurie, you women are 
clean off the rails. You ought to be slowing things down, giv- 
ing us time to think. I’m not complaining. If you choose to 
use your brains to serve people like me, I’ll use you. I find you 
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damn useful. But for God’s sake don’t cant about it. Know 
what you’re doing.” 

“I found the world what you say it is,” said Laurie. “I 
found a game being played. What could I do but come in and 
play it according to the rules?” 

Foster Scott grinned. “It’s a great game,” he said, “and a 
hell of a lot you women know about the rules. Well, maybe 
you know ’em, being as clever as monkeys, but do you keep ’em! 
You use every trick of your sex to get the ball, and if some poor 
fool yells ‘Foul’ you fall on him and tear him limb from limb 
for blaspheming the holy spirit of woman. Heaven preserve 
me from women on the spiritual ramp. Look what happened to 
Pentheus.”’ 

Laurence wrinkled her forehead. ‘“You’re too quick,” she 
complained. “I can’t think so fast.” 

“You think quicker than almost anyone I know.” 

“Only about my job. I’m rather slow and stupid in other 
ways,” Laurence said simply. 

“Well, what do you think, baggage?” 

“T think you’re unjust. You forget. We’re newcomers in 
your world, and we find you living—most of you—up to an 
old code. We new ones, the free women, have no old-established 
code. A modern man fighting for his hand in the world can 
regulate his personal conduct by the same rules of decent form 
as a man of the eighteenth century. A decent woman fighting 
in the world can’t possibly act by the rules of an eighteenth- 
century woman. So that when a woman comes out into the world 
—like me—either she runs wild or she comes painfully to a 
code.” 

“Have you a code, Laurie?” 

She smiled shyly. “I have a few fighting rules. And a few 
rules I reckon to live by.” 

“Tell me.” 

Laurence looked thoroughly uncomfortable. 

“Professions of faith are not my line of country, sir.” 
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“Well, tell me about the fighting rules.” 

“One,” said Laurence, “is never to come out into the open 
unless absolutely compelled. Another thing I do when I expect 
trouble is to take some care to persuade the enemy that I’m a 
fool. And another rule is only to hit once and then to stun, or 
else don’t hit at all.” 

“All right,” Foster Scott said easily. ‘“That’s when you 
fight. What about when you’re just skinning us in the way of 
friendly business? Does your code allow you to tell lies, for 
instance ?”’ 

Laurence blushed. “I don’t lie,” she said. “Not if I can 
help it. But that’s largely because I’m lazy. Another rule is 
not to do other women down. Not to expect favours because 
you’re a woman. To be very polite. To take a whipping with- 
out tears. But I didn’t learn that in the world—I learned it 
up north, at home.’”’ She shook her head. “I’m making a fool 
of myself. You’d better ask someone whose job is talking to 
tell you about the code of the free woman.” 

“You'll do,’ he said. “Passed out, Laurence Storm, free 
woman.” 

“Can I go to bed now?” 

He said placidly: ‘Oh, I haven’t finished with you yet. 
What’s all this about Caroline and her sketches?” 

Laurence stiffened. Nothing required her to discuss Caroline 
with her husband. 

“The sketches were not what I wanted,” she said formally. 
“And Caroline did not care either to alter them or to allow me to 
have them altered in the Studios, with the result that we lost the 
services of a first-class artist.” 

She looked up to find Foster Scott regarding her with a friendly 
smile. 

“Come off it, young Storm,” he said. “Caroline is an artist 
employed by you on my work.” 

Laurence said: “All right. But that’s all there is to it.” 

“You refused to pay her.” 
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“I did. In no respect were the sketches what I had contracted 
for,” 

“She don’t need the money, of course,” he murmured. 

“Has that anything to do with it? Of course if she had 
needed it she’d have done what I asked in the first place and 
made any alterations I wanted. She ought to have done so 
anyway. I’m sorry about it.” 

“Asked for special favours, did she? Not up to the code, 
eh?” 

Laurence said nothing at all. 

“She had something to say about suing you for the money.” 
He waited for comment. “I put my foot on that.” 

“Thank you,” Laurence said stiffly. ‘“I feel sure I can deal 
with the affair.”’ 

She got up from the table and walking to the window, parted 
the heavy curtains. The docks were within a stone’s throw. 
Great arc lights blazed in the half-light of a summer night. 
Laurence could not make out any single ship clearly, but she 
could see the squat lines of funnels and the clean bounding lines 
of ships’ sides. She was filled with a sudden passionate delight 
in the varied beauty of the world. Her thought went out to 
see new lands and strange colours, to ports that stood sentinel 
to strange countries, to hear strange tongues, to taste mystery 
and change, something different, something new. “I want to 
see everything. I want to see the whole world.” She let the 
curtain fall and turned back into the room. “Oh, life!” she 
cried softly. 

Foster Scott was looking at her. He was an odd impressive 
figure, and Laurence regarded him with some affection. He had 
taught her a lot during the past weeks and given her ungrudgingly 
from his vast store of experience all that he thought might be 
useful to her—and that for herself and not just so that she could 
use it again for his benefit. 

She smiled at him through her eyelashes and said: “I wish 
I were sailing in the morning too.” 
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“You can come if you like,” Foster Scott said unemotionally. 
“Tt’s a double suite and I told them I might be bringing my 
wife.” 

Laurence said: “Caroline?” 

“No.” 

Laurence felt the same excitement as before her first inter- 
view with this man, and on the heels of excitement, the same 
steadying thought: ‘The game’s yours if you keep cool. 

Foster Scott said: ‘You know I’m in love with you, Laurie.” 

“No. I didn’t know.” 

“Well, you know now. What did you expect? You use every 
trick of your woman’s trade on me—all in the way of business, 
I grant you—and then you’re surprised and shocked when I— 
succumb P” 

“Do I look shocked ?” 

He looked her coolly over. “No. You don’t. But you ought 
to.” 

Laurence smiled. 

“There you are,” he said placidly. “Have you the least idea 
what you look like when you smile at me with your eyes?” 

No.7” 

“Well I won’t tell you. Not just now. Maybe I will some 
day. But there it is. You don’t ask for special favours. True. 
But you use the fact of your womanhood the whole time, at every 
turn. Smile at me again, Laurie.” 

“Dysart smiles with his eyes, too,’ Laurence said dreamily. 

“The hell he does,” Foster Scott murmured. “Caroline must 
have noticed it. Does he do it in business? Because if he does 
he’s making an unfair profit out of his sex. As you do.” 

Laurence said amiably: “I don’t use the fact of my sex de- 
liberately—or vilely. But I am a woman, after all, and what 
advantage I get out of that in the market-place is very fairly 
balanced by its disadvantages.” 

“What are they, Laurie?” 
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“Being bullied by Martin and made love to by you,” Laurie 
said promptly. 

“You can look after yourself, my girl.” 

“Well, I can, but that’s no excuse for you and Martin.” 

“What did you expect to happen to you in a world of men, 
Laurie?” Foster Scott said bluntly. ‘We’ve got used to the smart 
capable business woman. She breaks no hearts. But a woman 
like you, who not only has brains but what you call charm, is 
downright dangerous. You're irresistibly seductive. Oh I know 
you don’t do it consciously, but you can’t help yourself. It’s 
all about you, in the air. You play me two ways. With your 
mind and with your—yourself, Laurie.” 

He crossed the room and stood in front of her. 

“Are you afraid of me?” 

She shook her head. 

“TI never wanted anything in my life as much as I want you. 
You’re the friend I’ve looked for. Risk it, Laurie. Risk it 
and come. You’ve all the courage you'll need.” 

“Are you offering me friendship?” 

He punished her with a deliberate passion. She found breath 
to say: “Did you tell the hotel people you were bringing your 
wife, too? I suppose you did, being, as I’m told, an old hand at 
the game.” 

He let her go. ‘That hurts,” he said simply. 

Laurence took a step towards him. “Don’t be hurt,” she said. 
“Please not to be hurt, my dear.” 

He said: “Oh Laurie, this is real.” 

“T suppose it is. At the moment,” Laurence said. ‘What do 
you want me to do?” 

“T want you as my wife.” He smiled, capricious and affection- 
ate. ‘Don’t look stupid, Laurie. There are such things as di- 
vorce courts.” 

“Wouldn’t an—an affair suit you better?” 

He gave her a direct steady glance. “No. I don’t want a 
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mistress. If I did I could get one anywhere. Far more beauti- 
ful than you, Laurie. Better suited to the job. I want a wife.” 
He paused. “Don’t you know?” he said gently. ‘“‘Haven’t you 
any idea what you are? Once in a while one comes across a 
woman who is mistress, friend and wife—that is, partner—in 
one. You're all that. Or at least, you could be. Someone will 
take you and wake you up—someone else, if I don’t. It hasn’t 
been done so far. Dysart Ford hasn’t made a wife of you, nor 
Nicholas Marr a mistress.” 

He got no sign of surprise out of her for that touch. “Tell 
me how you knew that.” 

“J made it my business.”” He laughed unkindly. ‘“Nicho- 
las Marr. You little fool, Laurie. That’s not love. That’s 
story-book romance. It means nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

He began to tell her what sort of a life he was offering her, 
talking to her of a world he knew. “The whole world is wait- 
ing for you outside this room, my dear. Don’t you want to go 
adventuring at all? You’re a gambler, and an adventurer and can 
work as hard as I can, and were never meant to be an ordinary 
wife, with a house, and friends among the right people. You 
and I are born partners.” 

There was enough truth in it to wake a responsive thrill in 
Laurence, and she listened to him, fascinated, and acutely con- 
scious of the charm he knew to use when he chose. He had the 
serene elusive arrogance of a man to whom women are kind. A 
narrowed insolent regard, a trick of drooping eyelids, the half- 
deliberate use of some indefinable power of attraction that was 
not wholly nor even mainly physical, made up his formula of 
seduction, and he had rarely known it to fail. 

He did not believe that it would—ultimately—fail now. But 
Laurence happened to belong to the natural order of seducers 
herself, and without knowing it for what it was, had and could 
use the same dynamic power of attraction. Also she had an 
intellect masculine in its range and detachment—a type of in- 
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tellect possessed by some women in all ages, not, as they are apt 
to suppose it, the peculiar possession of modern women. 

She was fascinated, but ironically critical and unmoved. 

“I'd be taking such a risk,” she said drowsily. ‘“You’d prob- 
ably get tired of me. I won’t come.” 

Foster Scott was aware of present failure. It hurt him more 
than he would have believed possible, and he thought: I was a 
fool to talk to her now, the child’s worn out. He wanted Laurence 
for a variety of reasons. He liked her cleverness and her queer 
crude power. Foster Scott valued power as highly in a woman 
as in aman. He liked her because she was not easy. He liked 
her for her unconscious and instinctive generosity. He liked her 
guttersnipe impudence and her essential innocence. He judged 
her capable of passion and loyalty, and a power to love that 
remained largely untouched. He knew that the power to love 
is rarer by far than it is supposed to be, and he wanted to be 
the man whom Laurence would love. He did not doubt that she 
would have a lover. He believed what he had said of her, that 
she was that rare creature, wife, friend and mistress in one 
woman. She had not realised what she was: probably her mas- 
sive practical intellect, developing too quickly, had swamped the 
rest of her. Some man would wake her: some man would find 
her the most marvellous friend and lover in the world. Foster 
Scott found himself hoping that the man would know what he 
had got and give as good as he got, and biting on the bitter fear 
that he might not be the man. : 

Laurence had taken possession of a large chair and seemed 
struggling with an overwhelming sleepiness. There was a smudge 
of ink on her forehead, and her hair stood up—his mind re- 
verted suddenly to its boyhood—all ways for Sundays. He stared 
at the slender sprawling careless youngster she appeared to be, 
and wondered just what it was in her that attracted him. It must 
be her vitality, he thought, that dangerous divine gift she had 
in such abundance, the one gift that no art could counterfeit, 
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and the one the gods give least often and with least wish to be 
kind. 

“You can’t sleep here, Laurie,” he said. 

He got the shy graceless reply he expected. Laurence stood 
up. Half-way to the door, she stopped. 

“T hope you have a good voyage,” she said, and kissed him. 

He took what pleasure he could get out of kisses, feeling 
an unfamiliar doubt whether he would get the chance again, and 
then opened the door for her. 

Confused and a little shaken, she said “Good-bye,” and offered 
him her hand. He kissed that too, standing in the open door 
way. 

Half asleep, and more disturbed by Foster Scott’s kisses than 
she would have admitted even to herself, Laurence scuttled down 
the corridor to her room next the one where Miss James still 
slept in unloved and unlovely abandon. She did not notice the 
dark shadow that had startled Miss James, though it was still 
TERCTO si c's 
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In the first few days after her return to town, Laurence got 
through what was even for her an amazing amount of work. 
She thought, ate, and slept advertising, absorbed in the details 
of the Foster Scott scheme. An unexpected letter from Dysart 
shook her out of her absorption fora moment. He wrote: ‘Lord, 
how it rains—the kind of rain that is a joy in the country, and an 
abomination in cities—with a fierce, blustering and pleasant 
wind. I sit firmly glued to an armchair and read the latest 
novel of one of Andrew’s young men. What a worm is man. 
I wish I were out in the rain on your moors, and you with me. 
Lips wet with rain make the best kissing. ‘I thank God for my 
happy dreams,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, and I with him. I 
refuse to think about waking up. Everyone in this room is old 
and ugly and I can’t bear it. I shall go and sit in a puddle 
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in the rue de la Paix and think of your impertinent nose, which 
always makes me laugh.” 

Lips wet with rain make the best kissing, Laurence re- 
peated, and evoked so vivid a sense of Dysart’s presence that she 
looked round and had almost spoken to him. She knew or 
thought she knew just how he had smiled as he wrote it, and with 
a touch that was almost a caress she folded the letter away, 
wondering a little that she could be so moved by Dysart’s 
written words, meaning to answer it—and forgetting. She was 
very busy. Even Sandy got only brief notes, scrawled hastily 
by an over-driven Laurence. 

She was working hard on the fourth afternoon after her re- 
turn from Southampton, when Isabel Marr rang her up. 

“Will you be at home this evening, Laurie?” 

“Ves.” 

“May we come in—Andrew and I—after dinner? I’m worried 
about you.” 

“Of course. Come to dinner.” 

A brief pause. “Very well. You’re all right, Laurie?” 

“Quite. Are you?” 

“Yes thanks. We’ll come early.” 

Laurence said: “Do,” and rang off, wondering at Isabel’s 
unwonted thought for her well-being. 

She and Andrew came at seven. Laurence was pleased to see 
them. She loved Isabel in a shy inarticulate way, and would 
have made a friend of her if Isabel had wanted any friendship 
but her husband’s. 

Andrew seemed preoccupied, and during dinner talked gloomily 
about his young men, one of whom had just been delivered of 
and presented him with a work in which nothing happened ex- 
cept that a man fell off the pavement in the excitement engendered 
by a long conversation about erotic symbols in everyday life. He 
apparently lay in the gutter for the rest of the book, or else the 
author took a dislike to him, since it was not stated that he got 


up. 
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“Do you make any money out of them?” Laurence asked 
maliciously. 

“None.” 

“Then what do you publish them for?” 

“Art, my child.” 

“T thought the war had changed all that.” 

“They never heard of the war,” Andrew retorted. ‘Nor ever 
will. This generation is pretty safe from war. It has no blood 
tovlet:” 

“Writing books like that is no job for a man,” Laurence said 
arrogantly. “What do they live on?” 

“Papa, I think.” 

“What would happen to them if they were ever chucked out 
into a hard cold world and told to get on with it?” 

“YT don’t know,” Andrew said reflectively. ‘I expect they’d 
be nipped off in the early frosts.” 

Laurence laughed and asked with the triumphant air of a dis- 
coverer: ‘‘What is the use of their talking about art when they’re 
no good at life?” 

“Tt is rather beginning at the wrong end, isn’t it?” Andrew 
murmured. ‘Something of a habit of theirs, I believe.” 

Dinner over, he took to wandering restlessly up and down 
Laurence’s sitting-room. 

“Andrew,” Laurence said suddenly, “what’s the matter?” 

He wheeled round and said quickly: ‘‘Nothing’s the matter— 
with me, or Isabel, or Dysart or anyone. But an unpleasant 
thing has happened, Laurence, and Isabel realised when she 
telephoned that you didn’t know about it. Caroline Foster Scott 
has announced her intention of suing her damned husband for 
divorce.” 

“What on earth for?” Laurence murmured. 

Isabel said quickly: “She’s citing you, Laurie.” 

Andrew Marr watched the blood rush into Laurence’s face, 
and read disaster in her eyes. He lost his head. 

“Good God, Laurie, haven’t you got anything to say?” 
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Isabel’s cool remote voice answered him.» “Don’t badger the 
child, Andrew.” 

Laurence said: ‘What do you want me to say?” 

She turned to Isabel. ‘Could you tell me about it, Isabel?” 

“There isn’t much to tell. Caroline says she has suspected you 
both for some time. You’ve been late at the house, when every- 
one was in bed. You left one night by a window. ‘Caroline 
saw that. So did her maid.” Isabel hesitated. 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, Laurie. The worst—that is, the most important thing is 
that the night before Foster Scott sailed you and he spent hours 
together in his room in the Southern Hotel.” 

“Miss James was there.” 

“All the time, Laurie?” 

“No,” Laurence said absently. ‘She was sleepy and Foster 
Scott sent her to bed.” 

Andrew spoke suddenly. ‘She was seen to leave you about 
midnight. It was nearly three o’clock when you came out of his 
room.” 

Laurence looked at him curiously. “Where did you get all 
this, Andrew?” 

“There’s a wench in your own office,” Andrew said con- 
temptuously, ‘“‘who seems to have overheard a conversation be- 
tween you and Foster Scott. She put a fellow called Martin 
on to it, and he went down to the hotel, and hung about until he 
saw you come out of Foster Scott’s room.” 

Laurence’s mind seemed to be working without any reference 
to herself. It turned over Andrew’s words and observed aloud 
that it was a remarkable story. 

“Damned remarkable,”” Andrew commented. ‘And of course 
it’s only one man’s story. If you could deny it me 

Laurence shook her head. “I can’t deny it,” she said simply. 

Andrew spoke with what seemed quite impersonal anger. “Are 
you going to confess to it in the divorce court?” 

“Perjury,” suggested Laurence, “has an ugly sound.” 


” 
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Isabel’s delicate face flushed. “I’m thinking of Dysart,” she 
said. 

Andrew said: “Oh, God,” and Laurence turned on them 
both. 

“Think of Dysart,” she said. ‘Think of yourselves, touched 
by scandal. Think of everything and anything. And when 
you’ve finished, think of me.” 

“She’s quite right,’ Isabel said softly. 

Laurence looked at her. ‘Yes, I’m right,” she said mildly. 
“And you’re right too. It’s hard on Dysart. T’m very much in 
your debt for coming to tell me about it. It was kind of 
you.” 

She stood up, and Andrew stood too, in involuntary acceptance 
of dismissal, but his wife ran across the room. 

“Don’t send us away. We want to help. Truly, Laurie. 
Dear, dear Laurie.” 

That kindness shook Laurence: she looked at them desolately. 
“TY don’t really understand,” she said. ‘What is going to happen 
to me? Do you imagine I’m guilty? Tm not.” 

“We didn’t think you were,” Andrew said. “But you made it 
awkward for us.” 

“Did I? I’m sorry. What ought I to do?” 

“TY don’t think you need do anything until Dysart comes home,” 
Andrew said slowly. He would have given a good deal, prob- 
ably all he possessed but the woman he had taken to himself, 
to save Dysart from being met on his return with this. He 
thought of Dysart’s fastidious loathing of sensation and scandal, 
and suppressed the involuntary anger he felt against Dysart’s 
wife. Why the hell need she have been in Foster Scott’s room 
at three o’clock in the morning? It was just the sort of vulgar 
senseless thing your modern young woman did. 

He controlled his voice to say: ‘“Hadn’t you better tell us 
the whole tale, Laurie?” 

“There’s nothing to tell. We had a lot of things to clear up 
before Foster Scott went away. He couldn’t see me during the 
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day. It was I who suggested going down to Southampton with 
him.” 

Isabel cried impulsively: “Oh, why did you, Laurie?” 

“T wanted to finish the job. I’d been working late almost 
every night with him. That’s all there is in it.” 

She spoke quietly and thought of Foster Scott’s kisses. The 
idea of telling Andrew and Isabel that Foster Scott had made 
love to her, had himself suggested divorce and marriage, entered 
her head only to be instantly rejected. That was the sort of 
thing one couldn’t tell. A decent woman did not go about 
boasting to people that a man had declared himself in love with 
her, or that, at least, was how it seemed to Laurence Storm. 

“What motive would the girl in your office have for setting 
a spy on you, Laurie?” 

Laurence reflected. That story might have to come out, or 
part of it, but there was no need to give Miss Carrick away 
yet. “I knew something to her possible discredit,’ she said. ‘She 
hated my knowing it,” and thought ironically that she knew a 
good deal that was equally to the discredit of the outraged Mrs. 
Foster Scott and had herself destroyed the evidence. But she 
held her tongue. 

Isabel was filled with a cold resentment against Laurence, 
very different from Andrew’s sporadic fury. This seemed to 
her the crowning wrong of all the wrongs the young barbarian 
had done Dysart, beginning with marriage; and an obscure 
jealousy of her brilliant sister-in-law seized its present chance 
to become articulate in the honourable guise of indignation. She 
said to herself: I hate you for hurting Dysart; you’ve always 
been unkind to him, and meant: I hate you for your arrogance 
of success, and because Dysart loved you with such devotion, 
and because you’ve had everything, love and marriage and free- 
dom, and paid for none of it. But she gave even her husband 
no glimpse of her thoughts and listened with strained attention 
while Andrew and Laurence took counsel, standing by to help, 
her mind quiet and alert on the bitter necessity. It was not only 
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for Dysart’s sake, but because of an affection for the young woman 
that seemed to exist quite apart from resentment and all material 
circumstance, as if in Isabel some lawless impulse, buried no 
matter how deep, made involuntary answer to Laurence’s own 
restless spirit. 

“When does Dysart come back?” 

Laurence said: ‘In three days.” She added steadily: “It’s 
quite possible that Dysart will—will blame me deeply. He might 
want me to go away.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” Andrew said sharply. 

Laurence gave him a clear look. ‘“He’d be within his rights, 
wouldn’t he?” 

“Men like Dysart don’t let their wives down.” 

“Form, form,” Laurence murmured. ‘You always keep your 
form, don’t you. Did it ever occur to you how trying it might 
be for a barbarian like myself to live up to you?” 

Andrew spoke with uncontrolled bitterness. “It never occurred 
to me that you found trying any quality from which you draw and 
have always drawn such manifest advantage.” 

Laurence flushed. “Taken and deserved,” she said. 

“T’m a damned prig,” Andrew said suddenly. ‘Forgive me, 
Laurie. I’m so wretched about the whole thing that I’m not fit 
company for anyone.” 

Laurence nodded. “I’m doing my best,” she said forlornly. 

Andrew thought: By God, you are: you’re taking it like a 
- gentleman. 

“Tf I’d been a man no one would have questioned my right 
to go down to Southampton and work with Foster Scott up to 
the last moment.” 

“But you’re not a man, my child.” 

“Y’m doing a man’s job.” 

“Doesn’t do away with your sex,” Andrew said blandly, “nor 
the possible effect of it on jealous wives and impressionable 
financiers.” 

Laurence’s face contracted in a spasm of distaste. ‘What’s the 
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matter with the world?” she said. “Must people always be so 
vile?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” Andrew said. “I’m told that if 
we all took our clothes off and nipped about in the wind and rain 
together we’d get a saner outlook on life and love.” 

Laurence laughed. ‘“You’re a dear, Andrew, and considering 
that you think I’ve been a fool and vulgar, you’re behaving very 
well to me.” 

“T did think so,” Andrew said slowly. “But it’s quite pos- 
sible that the rest of us are the fools. You can look after your- 
self. Only—it never seems to me decent for a woman to let 
her husband in for the jeers and sympathy of his friends. Don’t 
you know?” 

Laurence knew: she said honestly: “I never thought of Dy- 
sart. I’m not really thinking of him now. I’m only thinking how 
it would affect me if he didn’t stand by me. I should have to 
fight it alone.” 

“Dysart will fight for you,” Isabel said abruptly. 

Laurence hardly heard her: she stood up in an uncertain sort 
of way. “Would you mind if I wrote to Foster Scott? I could 
just get the mail.” 

She wandered across the room and sat down at her writing- 
table with her back to the other two. She did not want to write 
to Foster Scott: she wanted an excuse to keep quiet and to avoid 
having to answer questions and say thank you for advice. She 
wrote: ‘My dear Foster, Have you heard yet that Caroline 
is going to sue for divorce, and is citing me? What are you 
going to do about it?” and stopped, unable to go on. 

Laurence was suffering from shock. Confronted by disaster— 
breaking on her out of a clear sky—she was in these first moments 
stunned and numb. Her habit of disciplined thought kept her 
going, answered Andrew’s questions, and dictated her present 
curious proceeding. She took another sheet of paper and began 
to make notes. She wrote: “Sandy. Not affected.” He. was 
too young to be touched by this, and long before he grew old enough 
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to appreciate it the thing would be forgotten. Scandal does not 
stick long on modern skins. ‘My work: I shall probably have 
to resign, Foster Scott being our biggest client. The Board will 
not stand by me.” This was a part of the catastrophe with which 
she could not deal at all at the moment. She could not realise 
what had happened to Laurence Storm, managing director. It 
was rather like hearing that an earthquake had destroyed the 
whole of the Napier Advertising Service. But the Napier Service 
stood rooted and it was she who had been flung off at a tangent 
and was falling, down and down, in apprehension of final crush- 
ing death. “Nicholas.” She thought of Nicholas with a wry 
smile, startled out of her by a cruel vision of him trying to live up 
to his protestations and miserably failing. She had no idea that 
in this moment a thousand unrecorded hurts, silently endured, 
were pouring their stored-up bitterness into the bitterness of dis- 
aster. Nicholas did not love her enough: he would not help 
her: he would think: How does this affect me?—and after that 
come to her with kisses that were no more than pleas for comfort. 
Or perhaps, she thought, he would not come at all, which Laurence 
considered would be easier to endure. That thought stiffening 
her, she wrote “My defence,” quite steadily. She had no de- 
fence except the truth. No one could prove anything against her. 
But Foster Scott’s reputation and the unalterable belief of ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred that if a man and a woman shut 
themselves up alone in a room it is for one purpose only, would 
probably see to it that whatever favourable verdict she got was in 
reality no more and no better than a Not Proven. In the eyes of 
her world, and the world of Dysart’s friends, she would be whatever 
the phrase of the moment had her: hot stuff, a vulgar little bitch, 
another of Foster Scott’s, the tart Dysart Ford married. Sud- 
denly she was overwhelmed by loathing and shame. The thought 
of the publicity she was going to get, an expert in publicity, 
terrified and unnerved her. She would have to answer for herself 
in the sight and hearing of a world that had already pushed her 
into bed with Foster Scott. She sat shaking with disgust, and 
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for the first time was brought squarely face to face with the thought 
of Dysart. She thought for him first, and if in that moment 
she could by dying have spared that arrogant fastidious soul 
the humiliation she had brought on it, she would have prayed 
to be dead. Thoughts of his anger and scorn came next and 
were easier borne, except that she felt very lonely. She thought 
that since the day when she had failed Dysart, she had had no 
one of her own on whom she could count. Richard Storm would 
have stood by her, cursing her and hating her folly, and opened 
Stormlands to her because she was his, but he was dead. Every 
human being needs one sure refuge, thought Laurence, one place 
where he is sure, sure without question, of shelter and support, 
given freely, at any time, in any danger—and what place have I? 
She heard Andrew and Isabel talking quietly and thought: You 
came here to help Dysart’s wife, not me, and Dysart has no need 
to help a wife who failed him and turned from him. She leaned 
forward, calling: ‘Dysart,’ in a hoarse voice, as if he could hear 
and would come. 

She heard Isabel say: ‘Oh darling,” and saw Andrew on 
his feet, and then the door opened to admit Caroline Foster Scott, 
wrapped in a cloak of peacock’s feathers, entering on the heels 
of the servant she had sent up to announce her. 

Laurence was standing up. She was conscious of the sight 
she must look, and a glimpse of her own face in a glass did not 
reassure her. Andrew said quietly: ‘Well, Caroline.” He had 
just realised with a shock that Laurence was suffering: she was too 
well-trained to scream, with the result that he had gone on beating 
her when she was already nearly insensible. 

She sat on the edge of her chair, looking frail and rather sullen 
and awkward. She never seemed either to know or care what 
she had on—nothing but sarcastic comment from Dysart roused 
Laurence to interest in her clothes—and she was very badly dressed 
to-night, in a frock that did not suit her and appeared to Andrew 
to be fastened up all wrong. She was looking at Caroline with 
the quick wistful admiration that beauty always roused in her, and 
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whatever chance the girl might have had of holding her own with 
Foster Scott’s wife, thought Andrew, must have been destroyed by 
the battering she had just had. : 

Caroline may have thought so, for she spoke to Isabel. 

“I suppose your being here means that you intend to throw in 
your lot with Dy’s wife. I hope his thanks won’t disappoint you, 
but you’ll have the support of the old woman of Midsummer Hall. 
She turned me out of her house this morning. I didn’t risk being 
turned away from Dysart’s in his absence.” 

“Speak to Laurence,” said Isabel. 

Laurence said gravely: “You have always been made welcome 
in my house, Caroline. I never gave you reason to suppose 
that you would be unkindly treated.” 

“And you,” Caroline said, dropping all at once her pretence 
of indifference, “you came to mine at night, like a thief, and left 
like a thief, by windows.” 

“Lord,” said Andrew. “Did she? Have you missed any 
spoons, my dear?” 

Isabel said: ‘Hush, darling!” and he came and sat himself 
down beside her with a propitiating smile, and there remained, 
very straight and bright-eyed, nursing one thin ankle on his knee. 

Laurence stealthily wiped her forehead. She sat huddled for- 
ward with her arms folded across her thin body. “The child’s ill,” 
Isabel said anxiously. ‘What was the matter, Laurie? Is it that 
pain in your side?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me,’’ Laurence said ungra- 
ciously. “I wish you wouldn’t all stare at me.” 

“You happen to be the centre of a good deal of interest,” Car- 
oline observed. “I’m sure she’s enjoying it really.” 

“What do you want, Caroline?” 

“T’m afraid you'll be disappointed. I haven’t come to implore 
you to give me back my husband. You’re quite welcome to him. 
I don’t suppose he'll marry you, but you’re not above taking an 
inferior position, are you, since you put yourself in one when you 
married Dysart.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“You know well what I mean, Laurence. Dysart always wanted 
me: he was still in love with me when he married you, and it was 
to me he turned when he came back from France, not to you. Don’t 
tell me that he didn’t make the state of his affections quite clear to 
you at the time he married you, because I’m sure he would.” 

Laurence turned white and pinched. Andrew, still nursing his 
ankle, spoke briefly and indelicately. 

“Tt’s all right; my lamb,” Laurence assured him. “I know she’s 
lying. She’s an awful liar.” 

She had somehow never imagined that Caroline believed in the 
Foster Scott story: the discovery that she did startled and shocked 
her. Malice and old grudge she understood, being country bred, 
and hot murderous rage, quick come and gone, being Storm, but 
not this hatred at once deliberate and unreasoning, turning Caroline 
into a terrifying purposeless destroyer. She had not believed in 
the existence of hatred and could hardly believe in it now. It was 
too grim and fantastic a passion for everyday wear, Caroline too 
beautiful. Laurence pulled herself together. She must tell Fos- 
ter’s wife the truth. 

“T haven’t done you any harm,” she said earnestly. “Indeed 
I haven’t, Caroline. Foster would explain it all to you himself 
if he were here. We had to work late to get the thing finished. 
You can’t possibly believe what you’re saying. Please wait until 
Foster comes home. He'll explain everything.” 

“T make no doubt of that,” Caroline said coldly. “You’re both 
of you good at explanations, but you’ll find public explanations 
of your night at Southampton very difficult. Why couldn’t you 
have worked in town that evening?” 

“Foster had to dine with some man or other.” 

“Foster dined at home,”’ Caroline retorted. “He was at home 
from half-past six until the moment he went off to get you and 
take you down. Very dashing of you both, I must say, but I 
think you should stick to the same story.” 

Laurence stared at her in horror. Hard words never had much 
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afraid of the older woman’s cold malignance. She felt trapped. 
Her self-confidence deserted her in face-of this unrelenting hostility 
and the evidence of Foster Scott’s duplicity, both terrifyingly sense- 
less to Laurence. You thought you were being very clever, my 
girl, she jeered at herself, and a rare fool you ’ve been. Caroline’s 
hatred made her feel slow-witted. 

“Don’t hate me so,” she entreated the other woman. “TI haven’t 
done you any harm. I wouldn’t. Please believe me. I’m not 
what you think. I’m not indeed.” 

“You probably don’t know how you appear in the eyes of decent 
people, Laurence. You were clever enough to get hold of Dysart 
when he was in an abnormal state of mind, though none of us 
know why he let himself be trapped into marrying you. There’s 
no need to marry young persons of your sort, and if he’d had any 
sense he’d have paid you off years ago. You’re one of those 
bright buccaneering young women who want everything in sight. 
You can’t keep your fingers off men. We’ve laughed over your 
manceuvres more than once. I should have thought you could have 
been satisfied with Nicky Marr without trying to get Foster too. 
I suppose you wanted money. Doesn’t Nicholas give you any— 
I always thought services of that sort were fairly well paid for 
—or don’t you make as mucheas you pretend to out of that manag- 
ing directorship of yours?” 

Laurence looked sick and bewildered. ‘‘Why do you hate me, 
Caroline?” 

“T don’t. I despise you. I despise Foster for being taken in 
by you, just as I despise Dysart for marrying you, and Nicholas 
Marr for taking pleasure in the flattery of an inferior. You’ve 
done very well for a young person of your class, Laurence, vulgar 
acquisitive little beast as you are.” 

Laurence still sat forlornly on the very edge of her chair, as 
if she were expecting to be sent to bed. She was thinking that 
if she had a sympathiser in the room it was the man and not 
either of the women. Isabel might believe in her innocence, would 
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stand by her out of family loyalty, but not with approval, not with 
liking. She began, in a fumbling sort of way, to wonder why she 
had missed the friendship of her own sex. She had not wanted 
Foster Scott’s affection, and it occurred to her for the first time 
that Caroline might be hurt at having lost her husband. But he 
has been lost to her for a long time, long before he came into 
my office with his great scheme, she thought, and she said humbly: 
“Tt isn’t anything to do with me that made Foster dissatisfied, Car- 
oline,” but that was too much for Caroline, who began to revile 
her so vindictively that Laurence found herself clutching the sides 
of her chair in a panic. It was the first time that she had been 
brought face to face with the disintegrating effect on a human being 
of sexual jealousy, and she sat staring at Caroline’s small face 
distorted with fury, until the impulse to run away, out of reach 
of her merciless tongue, got the better of her and she started to 
her feet. 

Caroline’s soft bitter voice pursued her to the door, where she 
hesitated, with shaking limbs, and eyes smarting with mortifica- 
tion, hanging her head to hide her face from Andrew and Isabel. 
All at once Caroline began to talk about Sandy, which seemed 
to Laurence incredible. She rubbed her eyes and blushed pain- 
fully. 

She was across the room again between one word and the next, 
a small stammering fury, drawling in the voice of Richard Storm. 

“God damn your impudence, keep your tongue off my little 
boy.” 

Caroline stepped back in vague alarm, drawing the peacock 
cloak closer round her body. She had an epithet for Sandy that 
drew a gasp from Isabel. 

Laurence was smiling and placid. 

“Out you go,” she said with good-tempered brevity, “if you 
can’t behave yourself.” 

“Leave her alone, Laurie,” Andrew said pleasantly. “She’s 
making a fool of herself and you know it. You needn’t rub it in.” 

Laurence stood, swaying on her feet, stubborn and smiling. She 
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Something to tell Dysart. And I’ll see that you have something 
to tell, she thought, the lubber fiend in her getting loose. 

“What makes you think Foster deserted you for me, my pet?” 
she said sweetly. “It seems to me that I’ve been hearing about his 
vagaries for years. You don’t seem able to keep your men, do 
you?” 

She stood on her toes with her hands resting on her hips, an 
impudent gutter-brat, and mocked at Caroline until Isabel could 
bear the outrageous scene no longer. She jumped up, her delicate 
face aflame with indignation and distaste. 

“Come along,’ she said vehemently to Caroline. “Let’s get 
out of this.” 

She swept Caroline through the door that an unmoved Andrew 
held open for them, leaving Laurence standing in the middle of 
the room, thinking contemptuously that Caroline would certainly 
mishandle Dysart as thoroughly as it was possible for a man to 
be mishandled. Caroline’s a clever fool. She'll turn Dysart 
against her and never know how she did it, she thought, and she 
looked down on Caroline for her inability to handle men, just 
as she looked down on her for her drawing-room methods in 
business. 

But she was not left long in complacent admiration of herself, 
Reaction had set in even before Andrew said cuttingly: ‘I’ve seen 
you play the fool before, Laurence, but I never saw you give quite 
so complete an exhibition as that. What the hell were you doing?” 

“Spoiling Caroline’s chances with Dysart,” Laurence muttered. 

She was feeling ashamed of herself now: her cheeks burned and 
she glared defiantly at Andrew. 

“Well, I suppose you know what you’re about,” Andrew ob- 
served mildly, “but upon my word I think you’re a little mad. 
If I'm to be of any use Id like light on a few points. Can you 
stand any more or shall I go away now and come to-morrow?” 

“I can stand anything,” Laurence said, “if you’d leave me 
alone for a few minutes. Just keep quiet.” 
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She flung herself face downwards on the couch and with doubled 
hands pressed to her hot cheeks, tried to collect her wits, her pe- 
culiar mental honesty helping. Laurence was always willing to 
argue against herself. 

It did not occur to her to feel ill-used by fate, or even by Caro- 
line. Laurence had never regarded herself as singled out for 
special attention from providence. Of that particular vanity she 
went all her life completely free. She saw misfortune daily over- 
take people and when it overtook her, she cursed neither God nor 
man, and though she might curse the fact of misfortune, did not 
cry: ‘Why should this happen to me?” She knew that a man 
got what he paid for. What he put into life, that he got out: no 
more and no less. It was almost part of her creed that whatever 
ill befell her was in the nature of a just punishment for some fail- 
ure or other, and memories of all the mean, cowardly and dis- 
honest things she had done in the interests of her career passed 
vaguely and uncomfortably through her mind. 

She seemed to have played a vast number of shady tricks, and 
said a number of things she would be put to it to justify before 
Dysart’s direct and devastating scrutiny. And that’s all as it may 
be, but I worked hard, she thought angrily, and she looked back 
on the years of her apprenticeship and remembered discomfort and 
privation, weeks when she cried at night with hunger, and days 
when mind and body were weary to nausea. Yes, that was hard 
work. It was true that she had had a line of retreat, which most 
people have not, but she had never fallen back to it, never given 
in to hunger or exhaustion or sickness or disappointment. She 
had paid in advance for success. 

Andrew said—she started when he spoke—“Will this mean 
leaving the Napier, Laurie? Shall you mind very much?” 

Laurence groaned. “More than I ever minded anything,” she 
said. 

She liked advertising. She liked the sense of being at a vortex. 
She liked being free of a world of advertising men, than whom no 
men in the world are better company, fuller of good tales, freer 
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from jealousy and the vices of intolerance. Laurence liked them, 
and the life: it called on every last ounce of her intellect and 
her superb vitality. She liked staying late on a rush job. She 
thrilled when she saw, flung across a hoarding, a name she had 
invented. She liked the tension, the gibing good-humour, the ever- 
shifting scene. 

To this life lived in the sprawling old building near Covent 
Garden, she had put everything second, even her son. And why 
not? I couldn’t have made a career of Sandy, she argued with 
herself, and saw that Sandy had gone to the wall. 

A child needed a home and Sandy hadn’t one: he had a house 
where he lived unmothered—which sounded like the most degraded 
sentimentality, but could you get away from a fact by calling it 
sentimental, Laurence asked herself bitterly? You could not, 
unless you were one of Andrew’s young men, and spent your life 
thinking finely about nothing in particular. 

She might have found a career and a use for her energy that did 
not involve selling herself body and soul to its service. Are there 
no beggars at your gate? God help me, I couldn’t have gone in 
for welfare work, could I? Laurence thought, and she wondered 
what she could have done. What could twenty-year old Laurence 
Storm, alive with energy and on fire with need to live, have done 
with herself? I couldn’t have borne to be insignificant. I might 
have written novels—like Isabel—and pretended I was a creative 
artist: and damn bad novels they would have been, but no one 
would have called me a buccaneer. Why haven’t I the right 
to do what I like with my life? Why should I not have a career 
as well as the next man and by.plain human right, no questions 
asked? Why not? Why not?—asking herself the question with 
an energy that found vent in thumping the cushions in front 
of her, and it answered itself. If you were going to sell yourself 
to a career, you had no right to be a mother at all. The answer 
knocked the wind out of her. She gasped and buried her face in 
the cushions. 

“What’s the matter, Laurie?” Andrew asked diffidently. 
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“Growing pains,” Laurence said shortly, smothered and dis- 
couraging. 

She lifted her face to ask: ‘Should you say that writing novels 
was a respectable life, Andrew?” 

“God no,” said Andrew. He added delicately: “Are you go- 
ing to write a novel, Laurie? We'll be glad to consider it, of 
course, but don’t come to it unless you absolutely must. You’re so 
hasty, aren’t you?” 

Laurence said: “What’s going to happen to me?” but got no 
answer from a watchful pitying Andrew. She had put into life 
quick wits, hard work, and single-minded devotion to the cause 
of Laurence Storm’s career. She had got out success for Laurence 
Storm. Paid in so much and drawn out as much: balanced to 
date. If*success had not suddenly failed her, would she ever 
have questioned the account? Not she. I’ve been getting fat- 
minded, she thought, and it had taken a sledge-hammer to smash 
her complacence. She had believed in what seemed hard clear 
certainties, surrounded herself with them, as on that night at 
Midsummer Hall when Dysart had so disturbed her. That night, 
she thought, had opened the first great crack in her wall of de- 
fence, which ever since then had been tearing apart until she 
stood now among the wreckage of her certainties, nakedly face to 
face with the unreckoned-with and the unaccountable. 

God, older Storms called the unreckoned-with. Call it what 
you please, it sprawled across the balance-sheet and made pretty 
damn nonsense of the totals. 

It took hard knocks to get through the thick head of a Storm. 
The Storms never learned anything except by being hit violently 
on the head. Then, staggering from the blow, they picked 
themselves up, and with some pain took that one lesson to 
heart. 

I’ve been hit on the head this time, Laurence thought. She had 
taken the blow right in the middle of her pride of success. Noth- 
ing less violent would have made her think. Nothing less violent 
would have sent her to scrutinise with a newly critical eye the neat 
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She could not be taught by kindness: she had to be broken for 
anything new to get through to her at all; and confusedly, for 
she was tired now, she thought: But for the mercy of God I 
might have been broken by a blow aimed at Sandy. In the roots 
of a faith that was of her blood if not of her mind, lay buried a 
certainty that God the unreckoned-with struck as He chose and 
oftener than not dealt with the guilty in some roundabout, incal- 
culable and horribly cruel fashion. 

The Loss side of the balance-sheet wavered before her eyes. She 
had reckoned already among losses certain privileges of her mother- 
hood: and let it stand at that, let be for to-day, she said to herself, 
thinking that she could not wrestle with Profit and Loss now. 
She was too dazed, too tired. 

Somewhere in the recesses of her mind, she kept a fear that 
there was an item on the Loss side as yet wholly unreckoned-with, 
unknown. It was in her mind, vaguely menacing, like a dream of 
death that wakes the sweating wretch in midnight terror. She 
knew, and did not dare to know, that one day she would look 
at the account and see that item written, clear and fatal, across 
the sheet. 

She rolled over on the couch, and spoke to Andrew. 

“Have you finished thinking?” he asked plaintively. “I’ve got 
pins and needles in my left foot. Does it mean that you were 
thinking of me?” 

Laurence chuckled. “I was thinking: Heaven help the poor 
working girl. What do you want to know, my dear?” 

Andrew said carefully: “You don’t have to tell me anything 
you don’t want to. But I can’t help you unless I know what cards 
are out.” 

“Well, Andrew?” 

“What is this about Nicholas, my child?” 

“I’ve been in love,” Laurence said steadily, “with Nicholas, ever 
since—since before the end of the war.” 
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Andrew groaned. “Oh lord,” he said. ‘You little fool, Laurie. 
‘You abject little fool.” 

“Don’t call me names, Andrew Marr,” Laurence observed pleas- 
antly. “I can’t stand it. I’ve been called too many this evening.” 

“There’s no accounting for tastes,’ Andrew said. ‘“But—to 
turn from Dysart to Nicholas. It’s more than I can stomach. 
Dysart’s a man. Can’t you tell the difference?” He controlled 
himself sharply. “Does Dysart know?” 

“T told him as soon as he came from France.” 

Andrew said slowly: ‘Poor devil.” 

He looked at Laurence unkindly. “What the hell are you do- 
ing in Dy’s house, Laurie?” 

“Tn the first place,” Laurence said mildly, “it’s as much my house 
as Dysart’s. In the second, Dysart wanted a scandal as little as 
I did. Or as Nicholas did. And in the third, Dysart has no 
grounds for divorce.” 

“Tt’s like that with you and Nicholas, is it?’? Andrew said sav- 
agely. “Pretty feeble pair of murderers, aren’t you? Well, you’d 
better warn Nicholas that Caroline Foster Scott has got her claws 
in his little romance. That'll make him wince.” 

He had made Laurence wince. But he was too bitterly angry 
to care much what happened to her. He laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “let that pass.” 

“Tf you please,” Laurence answered, and brought him up at a 
sharp turn. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “Let’s go on to something else. 
What were you doing with Caroline just now? I’d like to know.” 

Laurence smiled at him. “Don’t you know?” she murmured. 
“Caroline is sure to go to Dysart. Did you hear what she said— 
that Dysart had turned to her? I don’t know what she meant, 
but take it as you like she was bound to go to him about this 
affair and tell him her version of it. She has so little sense— 
why have so many clever women no sense, Andrew?—that she’ll 
repeat all the things I said to her, and think they offer quite enough 
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justification for maligning me to her heart’s content. Dysart hates 
to hear anyone abused and he’ll never stop to wonder whether she’s 
reporting me truthfully—she probably won’t stick to the truth—but 
he’ll be furious with her for miscalling his wife.” 

Andrew regarded her curiously. “My God, Laurie, you’re a 
pretty good specimen of the natural Jesuit, aren’t you? Fairly 
competent, I think, to deal with most things that happen to you. 
I like competence. Yes, I like it. I begin to see where you got 
on in life, my girl. Perhaps you’ll manage to twist your way 
through this.” 

“T think not,” Laurence said gravely. 

“Y’ve often thought that women were the coming sex,”” Andrew 
remarked. “I come down Piccadilly after lunch and all I see in 
every direction are scores of handsome upstanding Amazons, fine 
personable young women, taking the breadth of the pavement and 
pushing old gentlemen of thirty-five into the gutter, absolutely 
bursting with energy and verve. I see all these gals and if I 
do catch sight of a man scrambling along after one of them, he’s 
a poor skulking lifeless creature. It fair gives me the creeps, 
Laurie. I bolt back to my office, and sit there sweating with 
fear. 

Laurence laughed delightfully. “I know why Dysart loves 
you,” she said. ‘It’s because you talk like a fool and think like 
an English gentleman, without doing too much of either. I be- 
lieve you’re the last of the English, Andrew.” 

Andrew looked pleased. Laurence was sometimes very like a 
young puppy. Soundly cuffed, she came back again with so en- 
gaging an air that there was nothing for it but kissing her. The 
kissable ways of Dysart’s wife were not suitable matter for reflec- 
tion, and he spoke austerely: “I’ve a certain sympathy for Caro- 
line. I don’t believe she’s a match for the little foxes. Working 
for your living sharpens your wits. If you’d been treated soft and 
lived soft all your life, and never had your little behind smacked, 
my dear Laurie, you’d be soft yourself.” 

“I never would,” Laurence said viciously. “I was properly 
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brought up and I have no sympathy for Caroline at all. She’s 
probably smashed my career and I don’t see what she expects to 
get out of doing it. She’s a fool and she’s spiteful and I'll get 
even with her if I have to wait all my life to do it.” 

“No, you won’t. If you could do her in now, you would. But 
you won’t keep it up.” 

“You’re probably right.’ Laurence sighed. “I’m no good.” 
She added absently: “Revenge is never worth it, and you’ve got 
to be kind to women, haven’t you?” 

“I suppose so. You ought to know. You’re a woman your- 
self.” . 

“T keep forgetting that,” Laurence said simply, ‘‘and thinking 
I’m a man.” 

“That’s what makes you dangerous, my child.” 

Andrew got up to go. 

He said kindly: “TI shouldn’t worry about Dysart.” 

Laurence faced him squarely. ‘You can’t tell any more than 
I can what Dy will do,” she said. 

He had seen the terror in her eyes. “If Dysart were to turn 
you down?” he asked her gently. 

Laurence looked through him. “I should fight the case by my- 
self,” she said, and began complacently to reckon out her chances 
of success, a pitiful gesture that lifted her clean out of Andrew’s 
reach. 

The young woman Dysart had married was showing breeding 
and a thinking courage that Andrew could like. He looked at 
her—small, to his shoulder, white with fatigue—and felt himself 
an ineffectual fool, who had come in anger and she outfaced it, 
offered pity and she removed herself from its insolent touch quite 
easily. Childish and unformed to outward view, she had when 
she needed it the disconcerting self-possession of a great lady. 
Andrew, who would have preferred to see her in tears on her hus- 
band’s shoulder, decided—a decision which surprised him when 
he recalled it—that those two were not so ill-matched if it were not 
for Laurence’s incredible and unseemly infatuation for Nicholas. 
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He repeated: “Don’t worry. And get rid of Nicky if you can, 
he’s no good to you,” and made for the door, whereupon she ran 
after him to say shyly: “I did think that out about Dysart and 
Caroline, but I was playing the fool, too. Just playing the fool, 
not being clever or jesuitical.” 

He felt for her more affection than he had ever felt for Dysart’s 
wife in his life before, and smiled at her very kindly. 

“Count on me,” he said, and went. 

Laurence went to bed. She did not sleep, but lay turning over 
and over in her mind the details of disaster, and planning for 
defence, keeping her thoughts steady on the immediate danger. 
She was good at planning for defence, danger and disaster sharp- 
ening her wits amazingly. 

There was some aspect of disaster yet unrevealed, some knowl- 
edge that clamoured insistently to be recognised. She would have 
none of it now: resolutely, she drew her wits round her and pre- 
pared to hold intact what remained to her of self-confidence and 
self-respect until such time as she could hold it no longer. 

Light stole up the sky, and she dozed a little, slipping easily 
from one memory to another. She was young Laurence Storm, 
standing red to the ears and weak-kneed before the savage boar 
Macdougal. Relentlessly the big Scot stripped every rag of pride 
from her, proved her a fool in every particle, jeered at her, lashed 
and laughed at her in a breath. ‘Ye’ll never make an advertiser. 
What brought ye oot of your dame’s school to be a plague to a 
poor devil with his day’s work to do? Ye’d never have been 
here if I hadna had to go the wars, ye puir silly female. Take 
it away. Take it away. Don’t answer me—” to the shamed 
girl whose lips could not have opened to utter a sigh—‘‘ye im- 
pudent brat. God damn ye, am I to be made a fule of in my 
own office? Be off, and if ye think ye can squeeze one little 
flicker of sense oot of your puir head, ye may come back in one 
hour and I'll tell ye how to lay oot an advertisement.” . . . Very 
young Laurence Storm slipping out of her lover’s arms to see him 
clearer. “Oh, Dysart, you have the dearest face in the world, 
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and your mouth is utterly adorable, it’s so small and calm.” . 
“You mustn’t say these things, baby. They’re not suitable. Say 
you love me?’*; . 3° “I loveryou;s”.... “Tolove syou. Darling; 
darling, darling.” . . . No more, no more. ... A small child 
sitting up on a horse as high as a hill, with Richard Storm at its 
head. “Now then, my lass, off you go. Heels down and elbows 
in. Get your knees in her, Laurie lass.”” How could she get 
her knees in a beast as broad as a field? lLaurie’s small fat legs 
had no grip on the moving mountain under her. She slid and 
bumped about like a little ball, her eyes tight shut and black fear 
in her heart, until madness came on her, and opening her eyes 
she gave the mare a cut with her switch and rushed down the 
field in a delirious ecstasy that lasted a full half-minute before 
a bump wilder than the rest flung her five feet into her father’s 
arms: he held her, laughing thunderously while she beat on his 
chest with her frantic hands: ‘Let me up again, I can ride, I can 
ride.” . . . A memory so dim that it came and went like a wind- 
borne scent: there were in it a yellow flower, a voice, and a faint 
indefinable sense of pleasure and well-being. That must have 
been the mother who had so lamentably failed by early death 
te fulfil the duty laid on Stormlands women: she should have 
produced a good round tally of sons and daughters, hilarious 
barbarians who could be counted on to ride straight, think as 
little as possible, and either become or marry Empire-builders, 
soldiers, sailors, and decent Tory gentlemen. . . 

She died so young, younger even than her daughter had been 
when Sandy was born. Laurence felt tears on her cheeks, but 
they were not for that fragrant ghost. They were for grief— 
sudden and unbearably poignant—that she too would die and 
lose the world. The sky would be grey and soft over Stormlands, 
the little town would be there between sea and moor, the wind 
would blow over the meadows, turning green to silver, the earth 
would be warm in the sun, and fields and hedges bear their store 
of flowers, there would be laughter and feet quick on familiar 
roads, but she would not be there. ‘The wide earth would be there 
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in its unimaginable loveliness and Laurence Storm no longer 
part of it, gone, gone, forever gone. The chill breath of an- 
nihilation blew across her: she shivered and longed for some 
human touch, to forget, holding love, that she would grow old 
who loved, and die from the warm earth. Oh sad, bitter, heavy 
doom. ... 

Laurence Storm sat up in bed. She had in this cold dawn 
moment very little hope that anything could be saved from the 
wreck of her ambitions, and she felt a sudden exultant pleasure 
in the completeness of disaster. Her heart leaped in her. She 
said, “I’m done for,” and stretched her arms and laughed. Some 
spirit in her rejoiced in disaster, took quick delight in contemplat- 
ing the triumphant approach of her enemies. She laughed aloud. 
There was sheer joy in a fight where all odds were on the other 
side. 

“You think I’m beaten,” she told the jeering memory of 
Caroline. “Just wait. Just you wait. I'll beat you yet. Ill 
get something out of this for myself. I swear Ill get something 
out of it.” 

Ill get something out of this for myself. It was very hard 
to teach the Storms anything. They had to be hit on the head, 
violently, before ever a new thing got through to their obstinate 
arrogant minds. 

Laurence fell incontinently asleep, and sleep restored in her 
a certain childish belief in the kindness of the universe. She 
smiled as she slept, and grew rosy and warm. 


CHAPTER V1IT 


possession of her mind. She let hatred of Caroline eat 

her up, pausing once as she dressed to stand with clenched 
fists while rage flooded backwards and forwards in her head, 
like an actual wave blotting out thought, deafening and blinding 
her: it passed and left her weak and rocking on her feet. 
“Come,” she murmured, “this won’t do,”’ and contrived to forget 
Caroline in new and bitter survey of the ruin Caroline had 
wrought. 

She had hardly broken her fast when Dysart’s mother came. 
The intrepid old creature had left Midsummer Hall at half-past 
five, driven ten miles to the station to catch the mail train to town, 
presented herself at her daughter’s house at eight o’clock, and 
ordered Isabel to take her to Dysart’s wife on the instant. She 
had had a visit from Caroline and demanded first to hear from 
Laurence’s own mouth that the slut had lied. 

Laurence told her all the truth, as gently as she could. Jane 
Ford listened: her small face, like a wrinkled caricature of her 
son’s, grew grey and haggard, as Dysart’s did in anger. 

She said: “TI turned her out,” and sat still. The two young 
women waited in silence. 

At last she said sternly: “I’m not much good and have a 
tongue I’ve been ashamed of, but I was never vulgar or mean. 
I was brought up by the eighteenth century in the nineteenth, and 
if I remember a coarser age and a prudish age, I remember them 
as being more decent than this. I believe you’re what’s called 
innocent, Laurence. I believe you’re not Foster Scott’s whore, 
but that you’re not vulgar and not mean [’ll never believe or say.” 

“Mamma,” Isabel entreated her. 
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S woke to a slow-growing anger that took gradual 
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“T was married to a fool,’ Jane Ford said, “and consulted 
very little about it. But I kept his house for him and enter- 
tained his friends and was an honourable wife—” her gesture 
dismissed the reproachful ghost of John Cecil Fortunatus Ford— 
“and if I plagued him with my tongue, poor wretch, I never put 
him in a position where his friends could point to him and say 
that I was probably another man’s wench. That’s what you’ve 
done to Dysart, and that’s what I’m calling mean and vulgar. 
You’ve been both to my son, whom you married to please yourself.” 

“It was part of my work to spend hours alone with Foster 
Scott,” Laurence explained, “and people think differently about 
these things now.” 

“So differently,” the old woman retorted, “that my son’s wife 
is defending herself against an accusation of adultery brought 
on the evidence of those hours alone.” 

“Caroline is a spiteful woman,” Isabel said suddenly. 

Jane Ford agreed and added a harsher epithet. 

“Y’m not asking you whether you love my son or not,” she 
went on, relentless, in her insolent old voice. ‘“That’s neither 
here nor there, and has very little to do with marriage. You 
may love or not as you like, but a marriage should be dignified 
and decent and what dignity or decency is there left to you or your 
marriage? You talk to me of work. Your work? What right 
had you to marry my son and use his name if you were going to 
make him and it suffer for your work? You’re a wilful selfish 
woman, Laurence. You’ve thought of yourself first and last since 
the day when you left your own son in my house, oh, long before 
that, since the day you married mine.” 

She fell abruptly silent, and looking at her, Laurence saw 
tears form in her bright sunken eyes and splash down on the 
hands folded in her lap: The thin old body shook with terrible 
grief. She said harshly: ‘Oh, my son, my son.” 

“Don’t, my dear,” Laurence implored her. ‘Isabel, tell her it’s 
not so dreadful. Tell her I’m not bad.” 
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Isabel shook her head. She knew better than to offer sympathy, 
but when Jane Ford had got the better of her grief said gently: 

“Darling, it’s not going to hit Dysart so hard as it hits Laurie. 
You forget that in your bitter blame of Laurie.” 

“No, I don’t,” her mother retorted spitefully, “and I don’t 
forget what blame you put on Laurie yourself.” 

Isabel flushed, and looked at Laurence with her shy malicious 
smile. 

“T have blamed you, Laurie,”’ she said directly, “but not as 
my mother does. I blame you for not being kind to Dy. You 
haven’t been kind to him. You haven’t even helped him.” 

“What do you say that for?” Laurence murmured, dropping 
into the soft dales speech of her own place. 

Isabel answered her in a small poised voice. “I know you 
think you’ve done your duty when you’ve entertained Dy’s friends 
at dinner now and then, or dined and wined some useful man 
and his wife. But what about the weeks and weeks when you’ve 
been working late, and Dy has dined in a bored sort of way at 
the club or entertained alone? It’s nothing, of course. A little 
thing. But it’s typical. And in the big things, the things that 
do matter, it’s even so. You let Dysart go his own way in every- 
thing, and call it—in your modern fashion—leaving him free, not 
interfering. Not troubling yourself, you mean. Did it ever occur 
to you how much harm Dy’s bitter tongue does him or how 
dearly responsible you are in that? Dysart sets out to startle and 
shock people out of sheer mischief and waywardness—and because, 
when he’s not working, he’s at a loose end. Our Dysart has 
no anchor, no centre. Except the work you're letting him kill 
himself to do. Have I startled you? I’m not sorry. Look at 
your husband next time you see him, and afterwards tell me 
if you saw a happy man or a man pushed to the edge of his 
strength, with rasped screaming nerves, a man to whom nothing 
matters but to work and work and work. Work’s a good thing— 
even your work is a good thing, I daresay—but it’s only part of 
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living. Dy had a love for life and living that was a joy to 
see. What’s come to it? What have you done to that boy? 
Oh, Laurie, Laurie.” Isabel paused ‘and said in a low hurried 
voice: ‘Forgive me. I’ve not the right. But I’ve watched you, 
year after year, turning all your thoughts, all your desires and 
strength on yourself and your needs and ambitions—all concen- 
trated on you—so that there was nothing left for Dy. He’s been 
like a little boy left out of a party. It breaks my heart.” 

She got nothing from Laurence but a sullen: “Tell me any 
good reason why I should not think for myself?” 

“T can’t,” said Isabel, “I can’t. But why did you marry 
Dysart if you didn’t want to be his most intimate friend—his 
helpmate?” 

Laurence stood awkwardly, confronting the Ford women. She 
looked at Isabel and thought that she had only once before seen 
the small arrogant creature so moved, so disturbed in her fastidious 
isolation. 

“Y’m an uncouth blundering fool in your world,” she said. 
“And you only come out of it to scold me.” 

Isabel smiled. “Do I? I’m sorry, darling.” Colour came 
and went again in her face, and left it paler and more raffishly 
virginal than ever. ‘There was something Andrew said once. 
He said: ‘I feel so safe in you, Isabel. As if I couldn’t come 
to an end of your love. ‘There isn’t any end, is there? I feel as 
if you were my mother and my darling friend as well as my wife. 
I’m so happy. You give me such strength and happiness.’ ” 

Laurence said: “Thank you. Thank you very much.” 

Lady Jane Ford lifted her head. ‘That rig,” she said con- 
temptuously, using a reproachful word that her mind supplied 
from some dim memory. “That rig. I turned her out. I said 
worse to her than I’ve said to you, Laurie. She said you’d de- 
prived her of the protection of her husband’s love, and I asked 
her how long it was since Foster had shown any signs of loving 
her, and what she thought to gain by trying to deprive my son’s 
wife of his.” Jane Ford chuckled. ‘What d’you think she said, 
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Laurie? She said: ‘Such women can look after themselves, 
but a young and beautiful woman is subject to a hundred an- 
noyances and needs protection.’ . . . ‘I never heard,’ said I, ‘that 
you set up to be what my father would in good faith have called 
a poor helpless female. And as for the rest, young you may 
be, when you’re talking to an old finished woman, but I’ll remind 
you that Laurie’s the younger by seven years; and treating of 
beauty—you have a degree of it, but your men seem to get tired 
of your beauty, don’t they?’ ” and Jane Ford’s savourless mirth 
startled the two young women. 

“That spoke to her home,” Jane Ford said. “She didn’t keep 
Dysart more than a month, and that was a month too long. 
What were you about to let her lay hands on him at all, Laurence?” 

“T didn’t know,” Laurence said carefully, “that she had.” 

Her mother-in-law cocked an eye at her. “You didn’t?” she 
asked maliciously. “There seem to be more things than one that 
you don’t know about my son. J knew.” 

Laurence wondered whether Isabel had known, and saw by 
her face that she had not. She saw there too smarting and 
ironical pity, but saw little more because tears came into her eyes, 
brought there first by a quick bitter sense of isolation, and then by 
a pain that swelled and hurt her chest until she had to press her 
hand above it. 

“Lord save us,” the old woman murmured. ‘You’re not mind- 
ing a mere by-blow of that sort, Laurie? And three years old at 
that.” 

Isabel said abruptly: “Dysart is the most loyal person in 
the world.” 

“Oh he is,” agreed his mother, “but she left the boy a deal too 
much to himself after he came home. I knew that too.” 

“T’ve always believed,” Isabel said dreamily, “that one ought 
not to mind mere physical unfaithfulness, since what matters is 
the mind. But I might be hurt.” 

“T hope you would be better bred than to show it,” Jane Ford 
retorted. “I doubt you’re a poor soft lot.” 
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Laurence wiped away her tears before they fell. 

“T haven’t the right to mind anything Dy does,” she said 
simply. “I would be obliged to you. both if you would please 
not to tell him that I know about Caroline. I shan’t think of it.” 
As proper and honourable a resolution as she could under the cir- 
cumstances have made, and one honourably and to her best 
endeavour kept. Already, she dimly realised that she had got a 
hurt would last a lifetime, and so it did. She covered it in 
silence and allowed that it was deserved. But she could not 
avoid moments when a chance word or scene or gesture reminded 
her that Dysart had been Caroline’s and had kissed her and 
caressed her with hands and body and soft adoring voice—and 
such moments were knives in her heart; she grew faint with the pain 
of them and died. And if anyone had said to her that returning 
life was pleasant, she would have agreed, and that the hurt had 
been prepared by her own hand, she would have agreed. But 
death is no pleasanter because of resurrection, or professing 
Christians would be glad to die, which they are not, nor agony 
easier to bear because deserved: except possibly to saints, and 
Laurence Ford was not a saint. She was a fool like the rest of us, 
did more foolish things than wise ones, and cried as often as 
she laughed. 

She stood now, rubbing at her tears, and Jane Ford got up 
to go, a thin old patrician in outmoded clothes. She kissed her 
daughter-in-law. 

“Tell Dysart,” she said, “that what money he needs for this 
affair is there—to all I’ve got, if it takes that to save you both 
alive.” 

Isabel said shyly: “You feel that you’ve been called to judg- 
ment by the whole family of Fords. It isn’t so really. Dysart 
is the only man-child we’ve got, and we’ve felt that you weren’t 
taking care of him for us. We often forget how young you were 
when he married you, and how young you still are. Perhaps we 
expected too much of you. Or too little.” She hesitated and 
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said: ‘Be as kind to him as you can, Laurie. He’s—he’s really 
rather adorable.” 

At the door she turned round. ‘Don’t mind,” she murmured. 
“We'll do anything for you.” 

They went away, and Laurence to her work. She found that 
Macdougal was at home ill, and to the routine of her own day’s 
work added an attempt to deal with the urgent part of his. 

It was a day like all other days in an advertising office, hours 
of grinding concentrated drudgery, broken by little flurries of 
excitement—the discovery that copy for an urgent advertisement 
had never been sent in; that blocks wanted for use that day had 
not come from the blockmakers; ringing up blockmakers, ringing 
up printers, ringing up newspaper offices to persuade by soft 
words or urge by bitter ones another over-driven man to achieve 
the impossible, which cursing and grumbling he rarely failed to 
do, as one galley-slave for another; soothing an outraged client; 
dressing down young Darton for offending the proprietor of a 
reducing corset by turning him in copy written under the slogan 
There Is More In These Corsets Than Meets The Eye. Young 
Darton apologised to Laurence. ‘The old fool would keep talk- 
ing to me about the joys of craftsmanship,” he said. ‘He might 
have been an artist or a writer or any other bloody fool.” 

“All right,” Laurence said. ‘Don’t do it again.” 

She interviewed the advertising manager of a certain multiple 
firm that sold coats and dresses labelled From Paris and had 
them made in Hackney by out-workers sweated over the edge 
of starvation. He added fantasy to a dull day. He leaned on 
Laurence’s shoulder and surveyed the rough lay-out she had made 
for a full page advertisement in the daily papers. 

“Very smart,” he said approvingly, ‘and where, my dear, was 
the finished sketches?” 

Laurence produced them and he nodded his head. 

“You have drawn from the models I sent you, is it? Beautiful 
Paris models, dearie. You use them to draw from?” 
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“Good God no,’ Laurence said profanely, thinking of the 
out-workers. “I told the artist not to look at those. I thought 
you wanted the advertisement to sell something for you.” 

He rested a fat wet hand on her shoulder and brought close 
to hers a face that succeeded oddly in being at once fat and sharp. 

“This price you quote me,” he murmured. “It is damn high 
and business is slow. What about a little dinner, eh? Just you 
and me. We talk it over then. A nice little dinner. That was 
the idea, wasn’t it? You help me and I help you, my dear.” 

Laurence poked at his hand with her pencil. 

“Don’t be a fool,” she said amiably. “You’re in the wrong 
novel. Our rates are fixed by an on-coster, and we’ve screwed 
them down to the barest minimum for you. You should employ 
a pavement artist. If it’s a cut in prices you want, why not take 
Beaverbrook out to dinner, and see what you can do with his 
advertising rates. Yon can’t do anything with the charges at 
this end.” 

“Your charges was scandalous,” he said, turning abruptly into 
a fine figure of a bully. “I take my custom elsewhere. This 
hour. This minute.” 

“You knew what they were,” Laurence reminded him. ‘Take 
them or leave them. You’ve got to pay for what you’ve had, and 
for Heaven’s sake take your great greasy stomach off the back 
Of miy) chair.” -. 

Hester Sotheby said regretfully: ‘He’ll never come back, Miss 
Storm.” 

“The margin of profit on the work we do for him,” Laurence 
said viciously, “is just so narrow that it’s not worth enduring 
anything for, either his wet hands or the garlic he breathes on 
me. I'd like to order his teeth to be pulled. What’s more, he’ll 
be back in the morning. Mac threw him out last month with 
words I shudder to recall.” .. . 

Clearing off Macdougal’s urgent business involved dictating to 
Miss Carrick, which Laurence did in Macdougal’s own room. 
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The girl had lost a little of her assurance and looked both 
frightened and sullen. 

At last, when Laurence had said: “That’s all I can do. 
Bring me the letters to sign as soon as you can,” and prepared 
to go, Miss Carrick’s confidence deserted her entirely. 

“T’m sorry about what I did,” she said desperately. “I never 
meant to make so much trouble.” 

Laurence said slowly: “You’ve made dreadful trouble, and 
I don’t know what the end of it will be, for any of us.” 

Miss Carrick said: ‘Shall I be in it?” and looked so wretched 
that Laurence was hurt, hating to see the girl afraid. 

“T expect you will,” she said, “but I don’t suppose it will be 
very serious for you.” 

Miss Carrick came to a decision. ‘“I know a lot about Mrs. 
Foster Scott she wouldn’t like told,” she said. ‘‘Wouldn’t it help 
if I let her know as much? He’s got tired of her now, has Martin. 
He said she took so much worshipping she made his knees 
sore.” 

Laurence, looking at the girl absently, thought she had rather 
fight alone than with this ally. ‘I don’t believe it would,” she 
said impassively, “and I think you’d do well to keep your 
mouth shut about it—now and always.” She added politely: 
“Thank you very much,” and was going on to warmer speech 
when the telephone rang. 

Answering it, she heard Mr. Manuel’s precise voice at the 
other end. 

“Mr. Macdougal is away,” she said. ‘This is Miss Storm 
speaking. Can I be of any use to you?” 

“Oh no. Oh no. It’s of no importance. Thank you. Of no 
importance. No importance.” 

He rang off, twittering. He was going to talk about Caroline’s 
sketches, Laurence thought. Or her divorce. No, not that. He 
wouldn’t ring up about that, and the conviction established itself 
firmly in her mind again that she could expect no mercy from 
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that quarter. The rage and resentment that pressure of work 
and other thoughts had driven into the background of her mind 
emerged and took fresh possession of her. 

She spoke diffidently to Miss Carrick, telling the girl not to 
worry, to keep her mouth shut, and to get out of the affair with 
what decency she could. Miss Carrick had retreated into herself 
again, and listened to Laurence in unresponsive silence. 

Laurence went home early, after telephoning to tell them that 
she would not want dinner. She had been at home, for an hour, 
and had got from rage to something near despair, when Nicholas 
was announced. 

He had come in an indescribable confusion of mind, not know- 
ing what he should say, nor what sort of a Laurence he would find, 
driven as much by his need of her as by any wish to offer 
comfort. 

He found her sitting awkwardly huddled in a big chair. 
When he came in, she said: “Oh, Nicholas,” and held out 
her arms. He gathered her up and sat with her in his arms, 
petting her and trying to comfort her. She said nothing at all, but 
leaned against him, exhausted and defeated. 

He said: “I’ve never seen you like this before, Laurie. It 
jhurts me. 

She seemed to Nicholas quite spent and past all. He would 
have liked it better had she cried. The sentimentalist in him 
found tears easier to endure and comfort than this silence. He 
began to understand the phrase that runs His bowels yearned over 
the young man, which had always seemed to Nicholas likely to 
be prodigiously uncomfortable, and he now realized was. 

He felt for her a new affection, more poignant and more un- 
selfish than anything he had ever felt for her or any other person 
in all his life, though to what end he left it to the chances of 
the hour to show, contenting himself now with caresses. 

“Oh, my dear,” he murmured, “my little sweetheart.” 

Laurence asked him the question she had asked time again. 
“What’s going to happen to me, Nicky?” 
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“J don’t know,” he said. “Darling, I don’t know. But I'll 
help you in any way I can.” 

Laurence twisted adroitly out of his arms, and surveyed him 
with a faintly mischievous smile. 

“You can’t,” she murmured. Youll have to keep away from 
me. Caroline knows about us, and Andrew knows now because 
I told him yesterday. Was it yesterday? It seems longer ago 
than that.” 

He did not look dismayed so much as drawn and old. 

“That doesn’t matter,” he murmured. “Nothing like that 
matters.” He came suddenly and stood against her with his face 
hidden on her shoulder. ‘“What’s going to happen to us both, 
Laurie?” he entreated her desperately. ‘What are we going 
to do?” 

Laurence said: “I’m so tired, Nicky,” and moved away. 

She knew that she had to tell him certain things but she could 
not remember what they were, partly because she was tired and 
partly because the sight of Nicholas distressed and anxious dis- 
turbed her. She had a pain in her side again—Belinda—and 
it seemed nothing less than indecent of her to be ill and tired 
when there was so much to do. 

“T shall have to leave the Napier,” she exclaimed. 

“Thank God for that,” Nicholas answered fervently. 

“That’s all very well for you, but what about me? I shall 
have nothing between me and starvation but my pen. What do 
you suppose I can do with it? Andrew says he hopes I won’t 
write a novel, but I don’t see what else there is left for me to 
do. It will be a very bad novel. I shall put in all the conversa- 
tions of Andrew’s young men. You’ll see me sitting at his parties 
with my mouth wide open, watching them throw clever remarks 
across the room. I can never join in, which will be useful for 
listening, and by the time my poor slow mind has followed the 
curve of flight to its end I know they don’t mean anything. The 
shells are all dud. But they sound all right. And one goes on 
thinking that it must be a barrage.” 
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Nicholas was following her about the room, she thought, like 
a bewildered puppy, and now knelt on the couch beside her. 

“Let’s go away, Laurie.” 

“I’m too busy, my little cabbage.” 

“Don’t laugh. Let’s go away.” 

She recited in a teasing voice: 


“T went to the sea—no ship to get across; 

I paid ten shillings for a blind white horse; 

I up on his back and was off in a crack, 

Sally, tell my mother I shall never come back.” 


“Darling Laurie, listen to me. We'll go away together now. 
I'll get leave. We won’t fight this vile case of Caroline’s. Let 
her get her divorce. We’ll go away where we shan’t hear a thing 
about it, and afterwards Dysart can divorce you on Caroline’s 
case, and we can come back. It’s easy enough. What are you 
wrinkling your forehead over, my little love?” 

“Your ideas of seduction, Nicky.” 

“Oh, Laurence, be sensible.” 

“T am. I’m being sensible for two. Of course we can’t go 
away. You'd be ruined.” 

“No I shouldn’t. Divorce doesn’t ruin anyone in these days.” 

“You’d lose the Paris job.” 

“Yes, I'd lose that,” he said steadily, ‘and I’d probably lose 
a good deal of favour in certain quarters, but I’d come through 
in the end.” 

She stroked his dark head with one finger. “We shouldn’t 
have anything to live on, my dear Nicky. Except the profits 
from my novel.” 

“There’s my allowance.” 

“Which stops when you start off across Europe with me under 
one arm and a bundle of passports under the other. Dear Nicky, 
have sense. And oh my dear, you’re hurting me.” 

Nicholas released her and sat up. 

“Tl go down to Chalminster to-night,” he said dreamily, “and 
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see the governor. He’s got to keep on my allowance. I’ll make 
him. After all, why shouldn’t he? He’s got plenty of money, 
and he’s always given me everything I’ve wanted, even since 
I was a youngster at Winchester.” 

“That’s what’s the matter with you, Nicky,” Laurence in- 
formed him. ‘“You’ve been spoiled. Getting everything he 
wants is bad for any young man.” 

“T never had you, Laurie.” 

“You haven’t got me now. Don’t talk into my hair, darling. 
T can’t hear you.” 

Nicholas said fiercely: ‘You can hear me. Laurence, I want 
you. JI want you. Don’t you understand? I must have you. 
I can’t go on without you.” 


“Ts it even so, said my lady? 
Even so, said my lord.” 


“What sort of a life am I going to have if I lose you? And 
what sort of a life are you going to have now? What are you 
going to do?” 

“Sit up, Nicholas,” Laurence said, “I can’t talk to you when 
you’re too close to me.” She sat wan and rigid, drawing down 
her brows in the effort of thought. Nicholas stared at her as if 
he would never see her again. He was shaken and distracted 
by her forlorn courage. Courage was the only name he could 
give to the swaggering gaiety with which she parried his attempts 
at consolation, but he dimly realised that there was more in it 
than that. She was baffled and hurt like a wild thing trapped. 
Her jeers and her laughter were both attempts to hide the 
depth of her hurt. She had always been ashamed to own to 
pain, and cruelly unsparing of herself. He had accepted as 
part of her the gallant confidence that carried her through her 
first years in London, had loved her for it, and had wanted her 
then, but not as he wanted her now, tired and spent, uncertain, 
gallant in defeat. 
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He said: “Laurie, I must have you. I'll take care of you. 
I'll make all this up to you.” 

“Hush, Nicky,” she said gravely. 

He was silent as long as he could bear it, and then broke 
out again. : 

“What can you do, Laurence? Think. You can’t mend this. 
It’s past mending. What did you think you could do?” 

“T’ll tell you. I’m going to defend the case. Of course. I 
won’t know until Dysart comes home what chances I have of 
succeeding. Caroline’s case looks weak enough to me, but I can’t 
tell about that for certain, because I don’t know how it will 
seem to a barrister. But strong or weak, I’m going to fight it. 
I don’t know what Dysart will do, but I think he’ll help me, 
and after that ie 

“T can tell you what Dysart will do,” Nicholas interrupted. 
“He'll stand by you until the case is over, because that’s the 
right and decent thing for him to do. But he’ll never forgive 
you, and you know what that will be like. I can’t bear the 
thought of leaving you to the unforgiving kindness of Dysart 
Ford. It’s too horrible. My little love, you couldn’t bear it.” 

“Is Dysart so unforgiving?” mused Laurence. 

“He’s utterly heartless, Laurie. You know he is.” 

“Dysart’s half a fairy.” 

“It’s a pretty thought.” 

“The cross fairy,” Laurence murmured. “You and I are 
very earthly beside Dysart, Nicholas. He’s fire and air, mostly 
air, I think. His mind is the quickest and most graceful thing 
in the world. He’s like Ariel, a little inhuman, but bewitchingly 
attractive.” 

“Has he bewitched you?” Nicholas asked unkindly. 

Laurence blushed. ‘He does bewitch people,” she informed 
him vaguely. 

Nicholas looked at her significantly. “We all know that.” 

“You needn’t tell me about Dysart and Caroline,” Laurence 
said austerely. ‘I know. And anyhow, it’s all over.” 
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His face changed. “You don’t know what you’re talking 
about, darling. You say you'll fight Caroline’s case. You’ve 
no idea at all how vile it will be. And suppose you lose. You'll 
be worse off than ever. And Dysart i‘. 

Laurence took one of his hands and kissed it. “Listen to 
me,” she said gently. “If Dysart stands by me now, helps me, 
sees me through this—I’ll have to give you up. We couldn’t 
go on. It wouldn’t be decent. Don’t you see that, Nicholas?” 

He kissed her desperately. 

“Then that settles it. You can’t fight the case. It’s impos- 
sible. It’s absolutely impossible. I couldn’t bear it. I can’t 
give you up. I don’t care about anything in the world as I care 
about you, Laurence, my darling child.” 

Laurence looked at him with gratitude. 

““You’re very kind to me.” 

“I love you so.” 

“But your work, Nicky. Your career. The career you have 
always set above me.” 

“T don’t care about it now. I did set it above you. I know 
I did. But you’re far above it now. Oh my dear, my dear.” 

“When did we change places?” Laurence asked softly and 
ironically. 

“T don’t know. But you have changed places. If I can’t 
have you, I don’t care about anything else.” 

“True worth recognised at last,” Laurence murmured. “After 
many weary years the heroine returns to her ancestral mansion, 
marries the hero, now a little bowed at the hocks and weak in 
the wits, and they live happy ever after.” 

He laughed. 

“Anything you like. Where shall we live?” 

She shook her head, glancing at him with that gentle affection 
he found so torturingly unsatisfying. 

“T’m not going to live with you, Nicky. I’m going to get 
through this Caroline affair somehow and find another kind of 
work—perhaps I’ll have a holiday first. Just me and Sandy. 
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Or Dysart can come if he wants to. He needs a holiday. And 
I’m not going to see you any more, or write to you or ever hear 
of you, except when sometimes people talk of you in my hearing 
or I read your name in The Times. Then I shall say—I shall 
say: ” She broke off and collapsed in his arms. “Oh, 
Nicholas,” she whispered, “I shan’t like it at all. There won’t 
be anyone. I shan’t have anyone.” 

He soothed her and petted her. “It’s all right,” he assured 
her. “You’re going to have me. I’m going down to Chalminster 
to-night, to screw my allowance out of the governor. Then I'll 
get leave, give up the idea of Paris, and we'll go away. We'll 
have to tell Dysart: you won’t like that. Neither shall I. But 
it won’t last long, and you’ll forget it. You shall be happy. 
I promise you.” 

“T can’t do anything with you when you’re like this, Nicky. 
I’m so tired of fighting. Everything’s wrong. Everything’s 
smashed, too. It can’t be wrong to try and get something for 
oneself out of the wreck ?” 

“Of course it’s not wrong, my little love. Nothing’s wrong 
except the thought of giving you up. That’s wrong. It’s silly 
too.” 

She sat up in his arms and scrutinised him. 

“You’d forgotten Sandy. I can’t go without Sandy. Nicky, 
I must have my little boy.” 

“We'll take Sandy, too,” Nicholas declared. 

Laurence chuckled. ‘There was something inexpressibly funny 
in the thought of the romantically beautiful Nicholas setting off 
darkly for the Continent with her and Sandy. I’m sure he won’t 
like it. He looks more like a husband than Dysart does, but 
even then—it will seem very queer after the Foreign Office, and 
Sandy isn’t his little boy, she thought, and tried to add Sandy to 
her vision of Nicholas and the passports. She failed, and 
chuckled again, which made Nicholas frown. 

“What are you laughing at, Laurence?” 

She would not tell him, but sat turning over in her mind how 
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best to persuade Dysart to give Sandy up to her. He had said 
that he never would, but Laurence had forgotten the finality of 
that refusal. She could not believe in a harshness that denied 
her what she wanted so.much as she wanted Sandy, and began 
to imagine herself pleading for him: all the concealed subtlety 
of her apparently direct and simple mind came to her help, in- 
venting phrases and suggesting devices for over-persuading a 
reluctant Dysart. She would win: she must win. Life with- 
out Sandy was unthinkable. Far better life without Nicholas, 
and on that thought she turned to him again. 

“Dear Nicholas,” she said. ‘“You’re very kind to me. ll 
make Dysart give me Sandy,” after which she said nothing at 
all, but let Nicholas kiss her and call her his little sweetheart, 
his wife, and all the endearments he could find to distract her 
from the thoughts he saw reflected in her eyes. He had got his 
way and he was happy, but not secure, feeling that Laurence did 
not share his immediate and passionate pleasure. She loved him, 
but not with the insatiable longing to possess, the hunger for 
complete surrender that tormented him. He loved her to dis- 
traction, and she sat there thinking of other things, adorably 
affectionate, adorably gallant and debonair, but not his, not ever 
wholly his. 

“You look so tired, my little sweet. You look rather ill, too. 
Is Belinda hurting you again? You’re not going to be ill, are 
you, Laurie? You look such a fragile young thing. Promise 
me not to die.” 

Laurence looked at him drolly. 

“T like to look fragile,” she said complacently. “But I’m as 
strong as you are. A lot stronger, I daresay. And as for dying, 
I’m not going to die yet. There’s a whole lot of new things I 
want to see and a whole lot of things to laugh at. I shan’t die.” 

He left her soon after, very reluctant to go, hardly able to lose 
sight of her. 

“You won’t disappear? I won’t come back to find you’ve 
gone, or changed your mind? You do love me?” 
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She kissed him in a way that satisfied him, and he went, 
striding madly down the street, feeling like the Youngest Brother 
on his way to fortune, and looking like a civil servant with a 
future. His future had never been so problematic, so threatened 
by all the impulses he had never found in himself the hardness or 
the folly to push to their end. He tilted his hat over one eye, 
thought of Chalminster and groaned, thought of Laurence and 
smiled like a fool. 

He reached his rooms, packed a bag and drove to the station, 
where he just missed a train to Chalminster and had an hour to 
wait for the next. He felt the strongest possible impulse to go 
back to Laurence during the interval, but suppressed it as unkind 
to her, and marched up and down the platform, wondering why 
Paddington always smelled so abominably of fish and com- 
posing arguments for the hairy ears of Sir James Marr... . 

Left alone, Laurence wandered crazily about the house. She 
felt like a drowning man who has been pulled from the submerg- 
ing waves and, battered and still gasping, flung in again. 
She put her hands to her head and tried to realise what she had 
done. Promised to go away with Nicholas. There was Dysart 
to be told. I shall have to write a letter, she thought, and phrases 
common to all the ridiculous lawyer-dictated letters she had ever 
seen quoted in the engulfing files, floated through her mind. 
These were followed by certain accusing figures: Dysart’s mother, 
that shabby bitter-tongued aristocrat, Isabel with a faint con- 
temptuous smile on her narrow childish face, Andrew, Macdougal. 
Her work would be left in mid-air, with the vast Foster Scott 
scheme on the slips, still unlaunched. No one is indispensable, 
she reminded herself, and continued to think unhappily of the 
confusion in the house in Covent Garden, Macdougal turning over 
half his work to a subordinate or a new-comer, wrestling with 
the Foster Scott job, cursing, over-worked, and savagely despis- 
ing the coward who had turned her back on life and run away. 
There would be no fight now. Her good repute, the good repute 
of Dysart’s wife, would go by default. She would have fled, 
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throwing away her weapons, a deserter. There would be no 
fight at all. 

She was in her bedroom now, standing by the bed. She knew 
that she could not go with Nicholas. Every imperious instinct 
in her forbade it. She could not run. She must see it through, 
must keep her head, must fight. 

I’ve done enough harm, she thought. I’ve smashed too many 
things, and I can’t do this. I can’t become one of those raffish 
young women who drift through France and Italy and after a 
while get married in Paris and come home again with the cracks 
showing but still fairly water-tight. She shuddered. Even if 
Dysart doesn’t want me, he’d rather I stayed and fought than 
ran away—either now or afterwards. I shan’t run away after- 
wards. I’ve been as selfish as a pig, but I’m not so bad as that. 

She found herself thinking of Stormlands and the pure bound- 
ing lines of sky and moor edge, and with the thought came a 
certain peace. It was right to stay. It was right to fight, and 
what Richard Storm would have approved. He would not have 
forgiven cowardice. He would not have forgiven wantonness 
either, and he would have considered her love for Nicholas both 
wanton and ill-bred, but that was over. 

She had touched a depth of exhaustion where nothing seemed 
to matter very much, not even the loss of Nicholas. He had had 
four years of her life and a very dear affection with which was 
strangely mingled pity, for she did both love and pity him, rest- 
less, ambition-ridden, as he was. She knew very little about 
herself, and did not know what it had cost her in stubborn 
pride to defy Richard Storm’s contempt for a disloyal wife, but 
her mind was turning now, blindly and awkwardly, to thoughts 
of her own people, of dead Storms in the shadow of the minia- 
ture church that looked across the valley to the far moors. 
‘Nathaniel Storm, died of wounds in Afghanistan. Also Thomas 
Storm, his son, who died at Rio de Janeiro. Also Richard Storm. 
Also Elizabeth, wife of the above.’ Stone effigies of the oldest 
of them were in the narrow vaults of the church, dim-featured and 
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placid. If I could go down to look at them, she thought, as 
often I have gone, holding my father’s hand, they would move 
aside to make room for me, with calm faint smiles and soft mur- 
murings of stone lips. The thought pleased her and she smiled. 

She peered at herself in the glass and remarked: “I don’t 
know what Nicholas saw in you, my girl. You look to me un- 
commonly plain.” Smiles curving her mouth altered and softened 
her whole face: she examined the effect with some interest, which 
abruptly evaporated and left her standing gloomily in front of 
the glass, feeling rather foolish. 

She sat down on the bed and began to think gravely about 
Dysart. He might see me through Caroline’s case and then say: 
“T’m through with you”; but no, he wouldn’t say that, she thought, 
probably he wouldn’t dream of turning me out, but he might look 
at me with that cold blasting malignance and after that never look 
at me again: and I should live in his house, subject to his dread- 
ful courtesy and his unrelenting inhuman kindness. 

The prospect was not inviting. Laurence reflected rather dis- 
mally that she came out of this no better than Caroline, who had 
also lost both lover and husband. I suppose Caroline will get 
another man. She doesn’t seem able to live without one. But 
if all she wants out of them is—is what she gets, why does she 
go to all the bother of having a love affair? Why not just get 
a man and have done? I suppose she has to have an excuse, 
she thought. Husbands and lovers are sanctified by custom and 
romance and the other is just immoral. Queer minds people have, 

She could not keep her mind on Caroline or Nicholas or any 
of the people who were secondary characters in this drama. She 
could only think of Dysart, still happy and unwitting in Paris, 
unless Caroline had written to him, which Laurence thought 
hardly probable. She’d be far more likely to wait and see him 
so that she can try her fascinating ways on him, she said to 
herself, and began to imagine that in a violent revulsion of 
feeling caused by his loathing of just such sensational publicity 
as she had brought on him Dysart might turn to Caroline again. 
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She jumped to her feet in a panic. That would be beyond 
all. She would have to go then, have to clear out to make way 
for Caroline. Oh, he couldn’t, he couldn’t, she thought. She’s 
years older than he is. It isn’t possible. But Caroline wasn’t 
so very much older than Dysart, and she was beautiful. Laurence 
stared at her own white frightened face in the glass and re- 
membered that it had been more than possible. It had happened. 
She had a swift vision of Caroline, her sleek loveliness softened 
and disordered, like any ordinary woman in her lover’s arms, and 
Dysart—she cried bitterly and tried not to think of it: she had 
too clear a vision of Dysart’s face as he looked down at Caroline. 

Suppose it happened again. ‘“‘You’d have to go,” she informed 
her thin shaking reflection. “There wouldn’t be any fight 
after all.” 

It never occurred to her that she would go to Nicholas. 

She decided that the thought of foregoing the fight was not to 
be borne. She would have to see that through. I don’t suppose 
I should win. In fact I shouldn’t care whether I did or not. I 
should just get up and tell them that it wasn’t true, I wasn’t 
Foster Scott’s mistress, no matter what Caroline had told them. 

Her wits were not so distracted that she omitted to realise how 
much blacker the case against her became if Dysart abandoned her. 

She pulled herself together. “I shouldn’t cry if I were you,” 
she murmured. ‘“You’re ugly enough already.” 

The memory of the Storms in the small cool vault attracted 
her. She dwelt on it affectionately and thought how glad she 
would be to stoop through the arched door and kneel among them 
with her forehead against the stone folds of Hannah Storm’s 
gown. 

She was on her knees now, praying in an inconsequent sort of 
way for courage. The right words would not come. “Upon my 
word, you are grown monstrous pious,” she said dimly, quoting 
Richard Storm talking to his friend the careless saintly priest— 
and wondered what beyond exhaustion was the matter with her. 

The knowledge came suddenly, as conversion comes to certain 
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simple people, as light came to Saul, blinding, stunning, shatter- 
ing her last wall of defence. She stumbled to her feet. 

“Oh Dysart,” she cried, “oh my love. Don’t go back to Car- 
oline. Don’t, don’t, don’t. I couldn’t bear it. Oh Dysart. 
Dysart. My love. My love.” ‘ 

After a while, she found herself sitting at the foot of the bed, 
pale and outwardly serene. She thought: ‘This is love then.” 
There was nothing pleasant or easy about it. There was nothing 
in it at all that reminded her of the delightful emotion she had 
felt for Nicholas. Perhaps that had been love, and this was— 
something more, something rarer. There was even nothing in it 
that recalled those few weeks of her marriage before Dysart went 
to France. 

She knew what she had done to Dysart. And she had lost him. 
Beyond hope or expectation he was lost to her. She wondered 
whether it would hurt like this for the rest of her life or if 
she would get used to it. And then she wondered whether Dysart 
had been as hurt when she left him for Nicholas, and the thought 
was nearly insupportable. 

“My dear,” she said, “my darling love. Forgive me. Oh for- 
give me. I didn’t know. I didn’t know, and I shall never be 
able to comfort you.” 

She reflected honourably that if there was a blacker crime 
than treachery it was stupidity, and she had been stupider even 
than Caroline could have been, stupid about herself, and cruel, 
being stupid. She had been confused by the world into which 
she had so confidently plunged, where success justified every- 
thing, and take-what-you-want-and-can-get was the ruling philos- 
ophy of the day, and that was no excuse for her. “You were 
always conceited,” she said scornfully, “and you’re a fool as well, 
it seems.” 

She had forgotten Caroline’s cruelty and began now to feel a 
little sorry for her. To be sure, it was nothing short of a calamity 
to be married to Caroline and Dysart was well out of it. But 
she had had him for a month and lost him, and a bitter loss it 
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must have been, thought Laurence, sure that once Dysart had in- 
sinuated himself into Caroline’s heart, she would never get rid of 
the memory of him again. And I have lost him for a lifetime, 
she said to herself and pressed her hands over the pain in her 
chest. 

“Don’t send me away,” she implored him. “I won’t bother 
you. I'll never ask you for anything. I couldn’t bear never to 
see you or hear you. Darling, you do like me: you said I was 
better company than anyone but Andrew. Let me stay. I prom- 
ise I won’t be a bore to you. Please let me stay.” 

There was nothing more that could happen to her now unless 
Dysart sent her away or took Sandy from her. And he won’t do 
that, he’s terribly just, she thought shrewdly: he’ll see that I’ve 
been punished almost enough. 

She was too honest to dispute the justice of her punishment: 
the Ultimate Reckoner had played quite fair with her: she had 
wanted success and had got it, and a decent guest did not quarrel 
with the reckoning merely because an accident, the accidental 
working out of circumstances and her blind absorption in her 
career, was about to remove it from her. Some people are allowed 
to run up very long bills, and mine has been presented after only 
a few years, she thought, but it was a fair account and set out 
fairly and plainly that Laurence Storm had snatched and snatched 
—always for herself—everything she wanted, and long before she 
fell in love with Nicholas Marr had been ready to put Dysart and 
Sandy second to success, long before Nicholas had come to her 
with passionate entreaties and an ebandon of love that dimmed 
the vision of her aloof fastidious young husband. 

I turned from Dysart to an easier love, she thought, and then 
went grey and drawn, remembering all at once the night of Dy- 
sart’s homecoming from France: for the first time since the day 
of reckoning broke on her—and the last, for she had reached her 
worst hour and afterwards got back courage and a little measure 
of hope—-she gave way to a crazy grief, rocking backwards and 
forwards like a frightened old woman and crying for Dysart. 
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The memory of his surrender was intolerable and bitter to her. 
She called herself a cheap easy woman, thinking that she had 
snatched like any selfish careerist at easy sensations, and betrayed 
her man and her own deepest instincts, failed Dysart, failed her 
tradition, failed the dead Storms who must surely have waited their 
time and be now faintly and serenely triumphant, failed them and 
herself and gone crazily and wilfully against her training and 
breeding and the training and breeding of her own people. 

She could not think of the lover she had lost because to think 
of him made the familiar room round her turn dim and fantastic, 
reeling before her eyes. “Dy,” she whispered, “Dy. My little 
love.”” The ghost of a smile turned up the corners of her mouth. 
“Dysart.” 

She said again: “TI didn’t know.” 

At last she went in search of the letter that Dysart had written 
from Paris, but it was lost and could not be found. It was one 
more thing than could be borne, and she decided to go to bed. 
“Sleep is far from me,” she murmured, beginning to take a faint 
pleasure in the completeness of her dejection, and fell asleep im- 
mediately and so made an end of her heaviness for that day. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MAN from a syndicate of women’s journals was waiting 
to see Laurence when she reached the office at ten the 
next morning. He said: 

“T’ve come about the space you want to book with us for the 
Foster Scott Fresh Foods.” 

“T’ve booked it.” 

“Your space department wrote about it a fortnight ago,’ he 
corrected her politely, “but we haven’t confirmed it.” 

Laurence frowned, wondering how she had come to overlook 
the syndicate’s strange delay. The bookings were large and im- 
portant: she could, not afford to be shut out of these papers. Her 
overwrought nerves spoke for her. 

“D’you make a habit of leaving letters unanswered for a fort- 
night?” 

The young man—he was very young and brown and smiling, 
and this was his first big post—reddened resentfully. 

“The circumstances were peculiar,” he said stiffly. 

Laurence caught the note of nervous pride and smiled at him, 
thinking quickly. 

“T guess they were,” she murmured. ‘Tell me.” 

He leaned forward, happy and confidential. He was extraor- 
dinarily nervous, having been warned before he came not to bungle 
a job that required the most delicate touch, and Laurence’s smile 
had restored his self-confidence. He explained easily that it had 
been put to the syndicate—from a certain quarter—that if they 
accepted advertisements of the Foster Scott Fresh Foods they 
would get no more—no more 

“No more advertisements of anyone else’s tinned foods,” Lau- 
rence finished amiably. 
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“That’s so, Miss Storm.” 

“What d’you want? A guarantee you’ll be paid?” 

He twinkled in response. “Oh no. Nothing like that. Not 
from you. From the Bank of England sooner. We wanted to 
know your own feeling about these foods. If they’re what they 
claim to be they’re the biggest discovery of the century, but if 
they’re a fake ” He stopped, dismayed, and rushed past. 
“They said—‘Go and talk to Miss Storm about it. You'll get 
a square deal there.’ ”’ 

What they had said was: “You’re a Yorkshireman, aren’t 
you? You'll perhaps be able to tell if she’s speaking the truth 
or only being frank with you.” 

“Where d’you come from?” 

“North Riding. Like yourself.” 

“Been in London long? Like it? Doing all right? Have a 
cigar. I don’t smoke them myself, but I keep a box for special 
visitors.” 

“Oh I’m getting on fine, you might say, Miss Storm. They 
say you’ve got to eat a peck of dust before you make your fortune. 
I must have near eaten mine.” 

He found himself telling her about the miracle that had got him 
this job after only two years in London. He had a hazy notion 
in the back of his mind that he and Laurence Storm must have 
played hopscotch together down the same village street. They 
were sitting side by side like a couple of eager youngsters on the 
threshold of the great world, fired with hopes and plans they would 
not dare show to the sceptical gaze of their old-minded stiff-boned 
elders, and at the end of it all, Laurence knew just what she was 
up against in the syndicate’s offices, and what she had to say. 

“I’m not going to persuade your people. They needn’t carry 
our advertisements if they don’t want to. Only—lI’m telling you 
this—if they don’t, they’re turning their backs on the greatest 
thing that has been done for women since machine-weaving was 
invented. You’re throwing in your lot with the old order against 
the new. You're reactionaries. What’s more, you’re going to lose 
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standing by joining a party that’s as good as defeated now. You 
can’t defeat this. The first housewife who buys a tin of Foster 
Scott’s Fresh Fruit is going to tell every woman she knows by sight 
about it. Are you going to be left out of a thing like that? 
You’re going to lose a lot of money too—not merely what you lose 
on this set of ads. You’re going to lose readers and influence and 
caste. You’re going to get in absolutely wrong with all your 
readers. I know what I’m talking about. Don’t take my word. 
I'll give you a letter to go and see Sampson.” 

“The Swede?” 

“That’s the man. He backs this thing.” 

“Your word is good enough,” he said adroitly. 

Laurence beamed affectionately. “I’ve never knowingly written 
advertisements for a thing that wasn’t sound.” 

He stood up to go. “I'll tell them what you’ve said. It’ll be 
all right, Miss Storm. I’m with you.” 

She drawled: “Tha-at’s right,” and they shook hands on the 
bargain. She watched him go and sighed quickly: he was where 
she had been six years ago and he would never come to the place 
where she stood now. For a moment she let herself slide into 
fierce rebellion against the burden of her womanhood. That 
young man would never be torn between ambition and love for his 
woman, nor be faced by the unrelenting ghost of a small disap- 
pointed boy, and throughout the day her thoughts kept turning 
after the free youngster who might have been herself but for the 
accident of birth. 

She did a good day’s work and saw Macdougal for five minutes 
at five o’clock. He was grey from a day and a night of pain from 
a wound got in France and unwontedly depressed in mind. “This 
is a puir life for a man, Laurie lad,” he groaned. ‘I'd give an 
ear to be back in France. Did I ever tell ye about the time me 
and a lift boy from the Piccadilly Hotel held a mile of front by 
oorselves? Yon was a better life than this, and I’m thinking he’d 
say the same; he canna be taking kindly to opening and shutting 
doors for all they accomplished tarts ii 
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She told him shortly and brutally what had happened to her. 
The marks of suffering on his long grotesque face deepened. 

“It’s a bad business,” he said. “I doubt yon Caroline Scott’s 
a cat. She’s worse than that. She’s something I canna politely 
specify. What are ye going to do, Laurie?” 

“Fight the case.” 

“I meant apart from that. rl not bother ye about it now. 
There’s a Board to face to-morrow and that benevolent jackass 
is fair roused about her sketches. We’ll have a fight. I could 
wish his Maker would see fit to take him to Himself this night: 
it’s no fair to ask us to put up with such a blunder.” 

Laurence went back to her room. It was stifling and a malo- 
dorous dust sifted through the barely opened windows. Nicholas 
rang her up. 

“T must see you, Laurie.” 

“All right. Let’s get out somewhere.” 

“T’ll come for you at six.” 

He came in a taxi. She stepped in beside him and saw that he 
was drawn and tired. 

“Where are we going, Nicky?” 

“Richmond.” 

They left the taxi at the gates and walked along the edge of the 
Park until they came to a hill that sloped to the valley, and sat 
down between the roots of a tree. 

““You’ve a dear voice,”’ Nicholas said. ‘‘When I hear it on the 
telephone I want to kiss the receiver.” 

Laurence rested her hand on his. “Look at me, Nicky. Oh 
my dear. What have they done to you?” 

“Finished me,” he said inaudibly. ‘Made me promise to give 
you up.” 

“It doesn’t matter, my dear.” 

He lifted to hers a face from which youth and mocking beauty 
had both vanished. ‘‘Doesn’t it? My God. Doesn’t it matter 
that I’m losing you, that I’m a coward?” 

“Listen, Nicky. 
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He would not listen but went on talking in a dull quiet voice, 

“T can’t take you, Laurie. I’m going to hand you over to your 
husband. I can’t give up everything I’ve got for you. I daren’t. 
Pity me. I’m hurt.” 

“What hurts you most?” 

“To see you alone, spoiled, hurt. Oh Laurie, Laurie. I’m 
afraid of failure. I’m afraid of poverty and insignificance. Do 
you know what you are? You're life, and I’m losing you. 
You're life itself. You’re the forever unattainable.” 

Laurence said: ‘Hush, Nicholas.” 

“My career.” He faltered. ‘My career. It holds me in every 
direction. It’s definite. It’s safe. You’re a dream—a dream. 
No man could count on you.” 

A faint sound escaped her and he cried in anguish: ‘“Now 
I’ve hurt you horribly.” 

He had, but not as he thought, and she instantly forgot herself 
in his bitter need. 

“T’m failing you. I’m in hell, Laurie.” 

Laurence had forgotten that she would have to tell Nicholas 
what she had determined to bury in her heart and never show to 
anyone. With whatever words he had come to her, he would have 
had to be told and all the more speedily now when he was failing 
her, in agony of mind, and she must give him back his pride. She 
tried to say: “I’m in love with Dysart’—but for shame could not 
get it out. 

“Could you tell me what your father said to you?” .. . 

Nicholas shut his eyes and saw himself confronting Sir James 
Marr in his room at Chalminster. Seven feet of him, swollen 
with gout and good living, sat propped up in a vast chair. He 
greeted his younger son with delight. He roared and gasped and 
blew and roared again. 

“Come in, Nicky. Come in, my boy. What’s brought you? 
What d’ye want? Money for a wench? Out with it. You 
didn’t come to kiss my gouty toe, God damn these doctors, if 
they can’t cut a man up they’ll do nothing for him at all, What 
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is it you want? It must be a pretty poll. You needn’t look so 
white, boy. I was your age. Oscar Wiide once called me a 
beautiful blonde. Yes. Yes. A beautiful blonde. Yes.” He 
leaned back in his chair, purple and gasping. “You mightn’t 
believe it. A beautiful blonde. Yes.” 

A frightful suspicion that Nicholas had married some mischance 
or other shot him bolt upright, bristling, swollen to bursting. 
He tried to speak but could not get a word out, and Nicholas 
took advantage of his condition, thinking grimly that he could 
just do it now, if he were not interrupted. 

The old gentleman heard him out, at first perforce and then 
with deliberate calmness. He was no fool and knew a dangerous 
place when he saw it. He even managed to ask questions about 
Laurence in a tone that got them answered. But he was bitterly 
angry, and obstinate, with a cold crafty obstinacy. He got 
everything from Nicholas that he could, and then damned all 
masterless women. 

“You can’t give women masters in these days,” his son retorted. 

“They’d trouble the world less.” 

“Mastered or masterless, haven’t women always troubled the 
world ?” 

Surprisingly softened and sweetened, Sir James Marr looked 
up at his unhappy boy. 
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“You don’t know what it means—you weren’t educated—your 
mother’s fault: No wonder is it that the Trojans and the well- 
greaved Achaians have long suffered hardships for a woman such 
as this; she is strangely like to the immortal goddesses to look 
on. But even so, and being even as she is, let her go back in 
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the ships, nor be left for a curse to us and our children hereafter. 
Is she beautiful, Nicky?” 

“No.” 

“They get at you, these ugly mistresses. ‘There was a woman I 
knew. As ugly as sin, Nicky, and I’ve not forgotten her, though 
I’ve forgotten the rest, or confounded them until I can’t tell one 
little angel from all the others.” 

“T’ve never wanted anything as I want this.” 

“You're a fool,” his father said dispassionately. ‘‘You’re soft. 
I daresay I’m to blame. I’ve given in to you. You’re soft and 
clever, and that’s a bad mixture and always was. Well, you 
may ruin yourself for your trull—please yourself—I can’t stop 
you, but I’ll do nothing to help it. Your allowance stops from the 
day I hear you’ve done it, and don’t talk to me about your wants. 
The world’s gone mad. None of you youngsters know what you 
want or how to get it. I thank God I’ll be dead before you all 
rot of your bad dreams.” . 

The lengthening shadows of the trees fell across the grass. 
Laurence had taken off her hat and a breeze off the river was 
blowing her hair. She was so dear, so straight and kind and 
honest, and he was failing her. He groaned. 

“What did he say, Nicky.” 

“He said that no woman was worth sacrificing a man’s career 
for.” 

“He was right,” Laurence agreed gravely. “To count the 
cost and find it too high—love’s got to go then. What else did 
he say?” 

“He asked me if you were beautiful.” 

“Did you tell him no?” 

“J told him you were the most beautiful thing in the world,” 
Nicholas cried. He believed he had said it, because at that 
moment he thought she was. 

“Was he very angry with me?” 

Sir James Marr had spoken of Laurence and all masterless 
women with words for them that could only have been minted 
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in the years of his youth, in an age that reverenced Security and 
Woman and in its passing saw both scuttering out of sight over 
the known horizon. He said she should be whipped at the cart’s 
tail and suggested that she was out for easy money, and in face 
of his son’s white-faced anger, dived deeper and deeper into the 
cesspool that had received the drainings from his reverence for 
Woman. But he had beaten Nicholas down and sent him off 
to consider whether Laurence was worth more than the career 
he had served in laborious days and wakeful nights, and Nicholas 
had left Chalminster in the morning, defeated. 

He turned to Laurence in crazy grief. 

“He wasn’t angry. He was just stupid. He doesn’t under- 
stand.” 

Laurence sat still. The breeze cooled her face and comforted 
her: she stood somewhat in need of comfort, for illogically, un- 
reasonably, and unworthily she was hurt by this desertion, and 
let no one save the immortals sneer at that human weakness. At 
last she sighed, and turned to her distraught Nicholas. 

“Nicky, I’ve been making a frightful mistake. I’m in love with 
Dysart.” 

She sat for a long time, hearing the breeze scuffling in the 
branches, the warm sound of passing bees, voices made musical by 
distance, a dog barking in the farmhouse in the valley, the soft 
shiver of the long grass, and then Nicholas said: “Oh, my poor 
dear.” 

Laurence held her hands over her chest. “Why do you say 
that P” 

“He’s hard. He’s cruel.” 

“He doesn’t love me. But oh, Nicky, it’s been all wrong. I’m 
a selfish beast. I’ve let everybody down, you and Dy, and no 
punishment could be too bad for me.” 

He turned from thoughts of himself to look to her, putting his 
arm round her, and rocking her gently, held close against his 
own defeated body. “There, there, Laurie, it’ll come right. 
Don’t you mind. There isn’t a man on earth could resist you 
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if you loved him. You’ve only got to go home and get a good 
rest and get up in the morning all bright and beautiful and go 
out after Dy again. He won’t be able to help himself. You’ve 
a smile would make any man drunk with love.” 

Laurence laughed uncertainly. ‘What a darling you are. You 
mustn’t sit about in Richmond Park with your arm around 
a girl. It’s a situation does not become a future Foreign 
Secretary.” 

“T shall never have my arm round this girl again, and I don’t 
care who sees.” 

Laurence twisted adroitly out of his clasp and faced him. 

“Please listen. Remember that even if I’d been counting on 
you to take me away, and you’d had to tell me that you couldn’t, 
it wouldn’t have made any difference—if I’d been in love with you. 
I’d have gone on loving you just the same. I’d have found some 
way to make things easier. Don’t you believe me? So you see 
it wouldn’t have mattered.” 

“You’d have helped me,” he said, hardly to be heard. ‘You 
always do help me over the difficult places. I should have let 
you. I’ve no pride left.” 

“T’ve none myself. I lost mine the day Dy came home.” 

He took one of her hands and held it—he found it difficult 
to express affection without touching its object. “I can help you 
over that. You wouldn’t know what happened. You’re rather a 
stupid little thing. . . . You were a sharp-tongued fighting rip of 
a baby when I found you at Midsummer Hall. Hardly even 
that, my girl—more like a blundering young colt. You ought to 
have been broken in: ee 

She achieved a retort impudent enough to startle her lover. 

“It’s true, my little—saint. You’d hardly got your eyes open 
when Dy went off. That’s how I came in,” he said humbly. 
“You opened ’em and wanted—a Dysart you’d never had, I dare- 
say, and Dy wasn’t there to give it. I was. But I wasn’t what 
you wanted. You were never mine.” 

“That’s not true, it didn’t happen like that. . . .” 
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“You’ve been damned good to me, Laurie—kind—sweet—my 
little love. To me you’ve been everything. I couldn’t have kept 
you, you’d always have slipped through my fingers. You married 
probably the only man who could hold you. . . . Dysart’s as 
elusive as you are, and has the air of looking always for some- 
thing else that you have yourself. I’ve noticed it in both of you. 
He’s your man if he loves you. Don’t look like that, my sweet. 
He shall love you. I promise you he shall.” 

Laurence said: ‘You and Dy are both too good for me.” 

They sat on side by side, afraid to go away, afraid to lose their 
hold on an affection that for each of them had been one certain 
thing in the fretting uncertainty of the outer world, afraid of 
loneliness, until Nicholas could bear no longer the torture of 
being comforted by Laurence, and taking her home, went back to 
Ebury Street alone. That was the end of young Nicholas Marr, 
who had visions and dreamed dreams, and being a fool desired 
the unattainable and was not enough of a fool to smile compla-_ 


cently in losing it, who if he acquires a paunch will never acquire 


self-satisfaction, a rare distinction in the world which knows 
Nicholas Marr and one that does not sweeten his life... . 
Laurence remembered after he had gone that she had meant 
to ask his opinion about Caroline, whether she would persist in 
her suit or no. Nicholas is very good at people, far better than 
Dysart, she said, thinking that she would not like to question 
Dysart about Caroline. She tried to understand the other woman 
and failed: she could see what Caroline was doing, she could label 
it spite or jealousy, but she could not understand it. Caroline was 
clean out of her comprehension and the atoms of which she was 
so charmingly composed formed in Laurence’s mind an object 
as fabulous as the hippogriff. She could make no sense of her at 
all and was desperately afraid of her for that very reason. She 
thought a lot about her. People, after all, mattered more to 
Laurence than anything else. Her curious passionate little dashes 
into the minds of ‘complete strangers proved it. She could lose 
herself so perilously in another personality that for a time she was 
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that other, weeping, crying and laughing like an actor on a stage. 
It was an odd power she had and one used half unwittingly. 
But she missed Caroline, and at times sought dimly and blindly 
for her as for a lost friend, afraid of her and queerly sad for 
her, stirred, disquieted, baffled and somehow hurt. 

After a while she forgot her: she was good at forgetting enemies, 
and had other things to think of. There would be Dysart home 
in the morning, and Laurence, no longer willing to let his lady 
cousin get in first with her story, caring too much now to run 
that risk, lay awake a long time wondering what to say to 
him, hanging once and again over the abyss of self-pity and 
recoiling in horror from its slimy depths, thinking despairingly: 
I could manage Nicholas but I can’t manage Dysart at all: I 
love him too much. 

Her own fantastic image of Dysart as a cross fairy frightened 
her. 

He had some elusive not-mortal quality that made people afraid. 
They were afraid he would hurt them in impish malice, and kept 
out of range. Laurence knew already that she would be defence- 
less before him, having dropped all her weapons: he would hurt 
her again and again until she could only get herself away and wait 
for the moment when he would come to look for her because he 
was happy and wanted to play or because he was hurt and wanted 
comfort or in love and wanted love’s answer. She knew it, and 
longed all the more sharply for the capricious wry-minded lover 
whose sweetness and remote beauty would comfort and hold her 
as often as his unkind mischief and annihilating self-absorption 
hurt. 

The hours that still separated her from him stretched out end- 
lessly, filled with an apprehension that worked in her even while 
she slept. But in the morning the maid coming to wake her found 
her so dead in sleep and so pitifully sunken-looking that, breaking 
all rules, she let her sleep on. Laurence woke at half-past nine 
and learned at breakfast that Dysart had come home during the 
night and left already for his chambers. 
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Then she gave all up, knowing that she had no courage to 
face the withering impatience with which he would turn to her 
if she disturbed him in working hours, and sat still and stricken. 

Sudden thought of the Board brought her to her feet with a 
bound. Five minutes later she was swinging herself on to an east- 
going bus and finding heart to admire the sleepy dignity of Picca- 
dilly in August. The bus swept past a thin entreating lady who 
hissed like a snake in rage and disappointment. A stout lady 
quarrelled with the conductor over a missing penny that fell at last 
from some interstice of her bosom and being delicately caught by 
him was modestly disposed of in her purse. Laurence chuckled 
in a way that put everyone in a good humour and began of old 
habit to elaborate the incident into a story to amuse Dysart... . 


CUAPT ERTL 


I 


"T's Board met at five o’clock in a panelled stone-floored 
room in the basement of the middle house. Its mem- 
bers sat in scientifically-built modern chairs round a 
long black oak table older than the old building. Entering with 
dragging feet, Laurence seated herself uncomfortably: her chair, 
planned to accommodate itself to the anatomy of a creature that 
functioned on a broad base and had a great down-lapping 
paunch to be supported, dug into her immature body. 

She had Macdougal on her right and him she could not see, 
but the faces of eight other men, sharpened and distinct in the 
artificial light, hung over the table and took on grotesque shapes 
like the figures of a medizval bestiary. They were grotesques, 
they were like the stone heads in the courtyard at Stormlands. 
Laurence’s mind escaped from London, dragging itself out from 
under a great weight of houses and people, flattening and sliding 
as a cat flattens, pouring itself under a door, and fled through 
England, north like a bird. It sped across the silly midland 
fields, brushed the edge of the black throbbing heart of the land 
and swerved to the coast. The pulse of life slackened, the people 
spoke in soft slow powerful voices like the steady flow of the 
streams in their moor-fast channels, the walls of the sky fled 
back and back, the air grew strong and light, and her mind, 
released, hung and wheeled and dropped. Laurence had come 
home. 

The effort with which she came back to the moment was obvious 
to Macdougal when he touched her arm. He thought she was 
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nervous and gave her an encouraging smile, a horrible affair 
that made him look like a hairless baboon. Laurence stifled a 
little shriek of laughter and Mr. Manuel began to thorough-clean 
his throat. 

It was a Board like all other Boards; that is to say, no mem- 
ber on it was behaving like his normal self, but was invested 
with the priestly solemnity of one lifted above the passions of 
his kind. Mr. Manuel, who was a kindly uxorious ageing man, 
given to little essays in the prosier weeklies, sat frowning and had 
a dim sense that Laurence would shrivel like Semele if he showed 
himself in his glory. Yet he was only a shrunken little man in 
a Jaeger vest, with an innocent miserliness that led him to dine 
his friends on one poor naked cutlet and a Greek wine of 
extraordinary badness, and to purvey coveted books from their 
shelves to his own. 

Nothing happened at first out of the common routine of a 
Napier board meeting, which was a little unlike other Boards in 
that it had an uneasy sense of advertising as a profession half- 
way between the Church and the Academy and tried not only 
to direct policy—which Macdougal said hurt no one and left 
him still leading from behind—but noses down, enquired into 
the hundred shifts and vicissitudes of a big advertising service, 
poking out dead rats and investigating smells that had better have 
been left to cease upon the air. They ran down the case of the 
ex-army food contractor who was disposing of surplus stores by 
putting them up in tins as a synthetic fertiliser compounded by 
a process of his own invention and wanted special terms on the 
ground that he was enriching his country. The Board queried 
Macdougal’s refusal to abate a ha’penny, drawing from Mac- 
dougal a Rabelaisian retort about the worthy patriot’s capacity 
for enriching the ground that disconcerted Manuel and set him 
scurrying off at a tangent on the track of rising overhead costs, to 
come by that road to Laurence’s dismissal of Mr. Martin. 

“You'll be interested to hear,” he said blandly, “that our rivals 
in Kingsway have secured his services at a much increased salary.” 
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“Y’d be more interested to hear that he was worth it,’? Mac- 
dougal retorted. “It’s of no interest to me where he took his 
bragging tongue, and I doubt ye’ve been misled.” 

“He took two of our clients with him, don’t you know,” the 
youngest member of the Board observed idly. Laurence glanced 
at him and thought: That’s my man. 

The Honorable Charles John Seward—called Dear Dog by 
his loving friends—was new to the job, which he had acquired by 
the accident of being his father’s son and kept from a sporting 
curiosity, young, bred to a hair, and unspoiled by education. She 
twinkled at him and he smiled back in ready response. 

“Miss Storm had good reasons?”? Manuel asked formally. 

Laurence said: ‘I had. Martin was dissatisfied with his posi- 
tion and made a scene in front of an important client. My hand 
was forced. I was sorry to lose him. The place wasn’t big 
enough to hold the two of us.” 

Macdougal spoke. “I’d like ye to note that since Martin went, 
Miss Storm has been dealing practically single-handed with the 
biggest job we’ve ever had in the office, and that Martin left 
because he couldna see his way to assisting her.” 

He was curt and loyal, and he was wondering savagely what 
the Board would say when it heard that Miss Storm’s single- 
handed dealing had landed her in the Divorce Court. Women 
in business were the devil: they smarmed sex over everything: he 
felt smothered in petticoats and glared resentfully at Laurence, 
who knew well enough what his thoughts were, and glared back, 
angry and ashamed. She thought that she had tumbled with fair 
desperation since the day she sat proudly down in G. H. Gilling’s 
chair, and felt again a curious exultation in defeat. She had 
touched bottom, and was still alive, still certain of coming through 
—somehow—and with a sudden lightening of spirit heard Mr. 
Manuel begin another theme, his hand raised to his head, on the 
crown of which he bore a tuft of grey hair that when excited or 
agitated he teased until it rivalled the glory of the cockatoo, 

“This brings me to another matter,” said he, “and I would 
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not have stressed the dismissal of Mr. Martin if I had not felt that 
the inexperience and the ardour of our lady director may be 
leading her into excesses.” 

“Surely not excesses,” said Dear Dog. 

“Spiritual, of course. The extravagance of youth at the prow 
as you might say. I have here a letter—” he plunged into the 
windy wastes of Caroline’s complaint, grey crest well up, and long 
throat quivering with self-conscious pleasure. As he proceeded, 
Laurence realised that she had not indeed had a faithful copy of 
it. It was worse than she had known. Her glance sought Dear 
Dog’s with deliberate appeal, and that young man responded 
ardently. He leaped in his seat when Mr. Manuel finished. 

“A pretty fair specimen of the natural cat, we think—felis 
catus, what?” 

“Come,” said the chairman, “we are speaking of a lady, sir.” 

“Writing of another, eh?” said Dear Dog. 

A man of rosy jolly sort leaned forward. “Miss Storm has a 
point of view,” he suggested kindly. 

“TI don’t see,” argued Dear Dog, “that Miss Storm ought to 
be called on to justify her dealings with artists in the employ of 
the firm. We all know what artists are, don’t we? I knew an 
artist once, by Jove. He was a dashed intelligent fellow. He 
lived in a cellar with me at Amiens, and did a lot of perfectly 
superb drawings on the walls. Of course they weren’t what you 
might call drawing-room pieces, but then it wasn’t a drawing- 
room, was it? I mean, your mother wasn’t likely to blow in to 
tea, or a dear young thing drop in on you—not that the dear 
young things hopping round now would have turned a hair. 
Shock-proof, most of ’em—due to exposure in youth, I dare- 
say ”? 

He was interrupted by the chairman, and subsided reluctantly, 
aware of Laurence’s secret laughter. 

“It’s not a question of dealing with an artist,” Mr. Manuel 
said, “but a definite accusation—brought by the wife of a client 
we could ill afford to lose—of unfair treatment at our hands. I 
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think it only right to let Miss Storm know that the complaint has 
been made and from such and such a quarter.” 

Mr. Manuel knew that he was taking up an attitude largely 
unjustifiable by any question of policy or sage expedience, but he 
could not help himself. He was a kind man, a religious-minded 
sceptic, a gentleman and a mild Whig—a type that is vanishing 
so quickly and so mutely that there will soon be no one left who 
remembers it and its faint flavour of a leisured and more 
spacious age. Modernity rattled past him—bang, clatter, whir— 
and he patiently shook from the creases of his clothes the dust it 
made in passing and thought no more of it. Narrowly lived in a 
narrow world, with a wife who had fitted herself into him so well 
that he did not realise her as a separate creature at all. He was 
not even a straggling Victorian: he was a mere whisper of their 
speech, a word they had idly dropped in an idle hour, an echo of 
their rumbling laughter, a thought that had flitted through their 
minds and been forgotten, a ghost of a ghost, infinitely pathetic, 
infinitely complacent, and dimly wistfully noble. 

Laurence frightened him. She brought quite close to him the 
incomprehensible disquieting savagery of a world into which he 
dared not venture. For six years he had been coming up from 
Oxford to attend these meetings and never until Laurence came had 
he felt them as anything but a spectacle, a little peep through a 
rarely-visited window, a look, a shiver of excitement, and then 
back, back to safety and the safe sane comprehensible cell. 

Laurence disturbed him, summing up in herself all the forces 
of menace and disorder and strange distasteful peril that vaguely 
he glimpsed in those rare, those very rare moments when his 
thoughts wandered from their well-worn pleasant track. She was 
wild, a wild dangerous destructive creature. He wanted to hunt 
her down and kill her, get rid of her, blot her out. Some very 
ancient instinct woke and mingled with his nervous dread of the 
new malignant world where she belonged. She was quarry, a 
wild thing to be hunted, a young greedy thing to be tamed. Once 
he thought he caught a hurt trapped look in the eyes she turned on 
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him and that gave him a sick qualm, and if she had appealed to 
him by even a look he might have let her off—for this time—but 
she sat there sullen and defiant, a rebellious woman, an interloping 
encroaching unnatural wretch. 

Her treatment of Caroline Foster Scott horrified him. Why, he 
had known Caroline since she was a high-spirited young girl. 
He had dined at her father’s table two days out of seven for 
fifteen years, furtively coveting his friend’s cellar, his food and his 
daughter, indulging a delicate lust for all three without seriously 
taxing either his digestion or his heart. He felt as if Laurence 
had aimed a sacrilegious blow at himself and all those dear lost 
days and polite comfortable aspirations. She was no better than 
an anarchist. She was probably mixed up with every kind of low 
raffish fellow. At best she was no lady, but a vulgar bouncing 
barbarian, the sign and symbol of dissolving decencies and sanc- 
tities defiled. Up and hunt her! 

He looked at his small defiant opponent and had odd doubts. 

Laurence knew nothing of them. She felt sharply enough the 
dislike and hostility that confronted her in the person of Manuel 
the don, and realised that she had been hoping against hope that 
the directors would swallow the Foster Scott divorce, and knew now 
with certainty that they never would. She did not think of asking 
for mercy: the appealing look Don Manuel had caught leaped 
through an unguarded chink and she did not know it. She sat 
stiffly in her detested chair and felt loosed in herself all the cold 
disdainful hatred of the hostility of dull-minded people that had 
set Richard Storm apart from his fellows to dwell in obstinate un- 
friended loneliness all his life. 

When Manuel uttered his challenge she felt Macdougal stirring 
at her side and sharply forestalled him. 

“Mrs. Foster Scott accuses me of unfair and high-handed 
dealings.” 

“T’m sure we have every confidence,” the fat rosy man mur- 
mured, and Laurence regarded him without gratitude. 
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“Mrs. Scott offered to make sketches. I gave her very 
careful instructions, and she ignored them all.” 

“Did she have a memorandum of the instructions?” Manuel 
asked importantly. 

“She did not. Mrs. Scott came to see me and made rather a 
point of carrying the details in her head. She said she had an 
exceptional memory. In the ordinary way she would have received 
a letter confirming the conversation I had with her, but it was 
a special case. I kept a memorandum. She had none.” 

“Ah,” said Manuel. 

“Aha,” Dear Dog said inevitably. “I take you, sir. Aha, aha.” 

Laurence gave him a forbidding glance. “The risk seemed 
to me slight,” she went on, “but needless risks are never justifiable 
and this one was not justified by the event. However, you are 
not, I perceive, blaming me for treating the lady as a special case 
but for not treating her specially enough.” 

“The cat ought to be swung, I mean censured,” Dear Dog said 
warmly. 

“Censure,” began the chairman, “censure is perhaps due, but 
where ?” 

Laurence was on her feet. 

“T suggest to you,” she said smoothly, “that if this had been 
a matter of an artist in the Studio refusing to follow instructions 
he would never have been made the subject of an enquiry into 
my method of procedure. I suggest further that if there is to be 
one law for the professional and another for the amateur, dealing 
with the latter becomes a danger to be avoided at all costs. Mrs. 
Foster Scott was treated by me with all courtesy and special care. 
You have her written word to the contrary. To accept it is to 
pass a vote of no-confidence in me as one of your managing 
directors, and makes my position absolutely untenable. I give 
you my assurance that I did everything possible to avoid trouble 
except take and pay for sketches that we could never use. Does 
the Board suggest that I should have done that? .. .” 
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She triumphed, as from the instant of getting to her feet she 
had known she would do. In the face of Manuel’s open hostility 
and the inexpressed distrust of all his fellow directors for the young 
woman they had somehow—in an unguarded moment—put in 
charge of their interests, she won, beating them down by sheer 
contemptuous conviction that she was the best man among them. 
Not one of these men—except Dear Dog, and he, she thought 
ungratefully, was a fool—but would have been glad, even for this 
feeble cause shown, to force her into a position where she would 
have to step back for a man to take her place, but they had not 
thought it out to that clear end. They did not know what they 
wanted. She did, and it made her the strongest person in the 
room. 

She looked round the table and loved them all, from the fat 
rosy man whose neck at the back descended in little ripples like 
an Assyrian beard to pale mild-eyed Manuel. She loved Dear 
Dog the most because he was a cheerful and dependable idiot: she 
thought that she would like to kiss him heartily. He would be a 
very soothing person to marry, she said to herself, and it was just 
my luck to marry a man like Dysart, distracting restless creature, 
adorable and tormenting, forgetting as she said it, the loving easily- 
contended Dysart who had once existed for a woman to take and 
twist) ies 

She escaped from the Board room, avoiding Macdougal’s con- 
gratulations and the oncoming admiration of Dear Dog, basely 
unthanked for his service, and hurried home. Disappointment 
waited. Dysart had already telephoned that he would not be in 
for dinner but would come home soon after. She ate her dinner 
alone and afterwards sat waiting as only a woman in love waits, 
her whole being an ear that catches every approaching sound with 
fresh hope and with fresh anguish hears it pass and die away in 
the distance. 

At last she tore herself out of her desperate stillness to draft 
her resignation to the Board. She phrased it to take effect in 
eight months, judging that she had that much breathing space 
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before Caroline’s accusation became public gossip. After she had 
finished it she felt very tired, and went to bed and fell asleep, her 
face puckered like a child’s with exhaustion and unshed tears, 
repeating absurdly as sleep crept over her limbs, drowning her, 
filling her eyes and sucking her down: “Why didn’t you come? 
Where are your”... 


oO 


Dysart was at that moment in Caroline’s arms—a situation not 
unknown to him, but now so much a memory of things past that 
it had the charm of novelty. It was not the first time he had been 
there that night, for when he arrived, three hours before, she had 
drawn him into the recessed window of her sitting-room and flung 
herself forthwith into his arms. 

He was conscious of a vague irritation against her at the time 
because she had rung him up at his chambers in the middle of a 
difficult interview and cried down the telephone. He had not in 
the least wanted to trail out to Richmond to see Caroline. He was 
tired and he had not yet seen his wayward wife, to first sight of 
whom he looked forward more hungrily than he knew. However, 
here he was, and Caroline in a rare taking. He gathered at first 
no more of her story than that her husband’s unkindness had run 
past all bearing and that she must get rid of him and her cousin 
must help her, and he waited patiently for the rest of it. 

As it proceeded he drew away from her, listening with a face 
lined like an old man’s. He had a spasm of nervous rage during 
which Caroline stood in great danger of hearing what would have 
shocked them both. It passed and he began to feel sorry for her. 
There was more between these two than their brief love-making, 
ties formed in childhood and old affection. Her tears, that put 
out the animation of her small face and drowned its beauty, hurt 
him. This was anguish, whatever the source, and he took her in 
his arms again and kissed her until she was quiet enough to talk. 
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sharp surprise. 

“But you don’t want her, Dy? ‘You can’t possibly want her.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Lina.” The familiar name came unbid- 
den and unnoticed. | 

“You loved me first. You wanted to marry me before ever you 
knew her. ty 

Dysart smiled at her very sweetly. 

“T think I was eighteen,” he remarked, with a friendly nod for 
his challenging ingenuous younger self, profane and idealistic 
young fool. “You would be about twenty-three. You were a very 
experienced young woman and a rare beauty. It was kind in you 
not to laugh at me.” 

“If your mother had only been willing to help us—we were so 
poor.” 

“Quite. Laurence didn’t mind that.” 

“She wouldn’t,” Caroline cried bitterly. ‘Why should she? 
She’d never had any money. She was just a common vulgar 
wench from the North. It was a great lift for her to marry a 
Ford. Why did you let her get hold of you? You can’t have 
meant to marry her. Oh I don’t want to blame you, darling, but 
you do deserve blame for that. Thank God it’s not too late. We 
can get rid of her, we can pay her off now. Persons of her class 
are easily satisfied with a small sum of money. Don’t look like 
that. Dy, what’s the matter, what’s the matter?” 

“Don’t be silly,” Dysart said inaudibly. 

She came close and with simplicity rare in her lifted both her 
hands and laid them against his breast. Her grief had vanished 
during that outcry, withered up in its fury of wrath and passion, 
and her beauty burned clear. She pleaded with him, hands and 
voice and all her body pleaded, shaking and torturing his spirit 
through his pitying senses. 

“Dysart my darling. Suppose we had been free three years 
ago, when you turned to me—here, here in this room—and said, 
‘Oh Lina, I need you so.’ Would you have married me?” 
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“T suppose so.” 

“Then why not now—when you can be free?” 

He did not answer her, until in desperation she flung her arms 
round him and kissed him again and again. He stopped her 
mouth with his own and then let her go, with a shiver that might 
have been distaste for himself, certainly not for her. 

“I should have married you,” he said slowly. “If you’d have 
had me—and afterwards wondered why we’d done it.” 

“Why not for lover” 

“That wasn’t love, my poor dear. We weren’t in love. It was 
—the usual thing. You’re very beautiful.” 

His dreadful honesty—the cruellest quality he had—left her 
breathless, with no desire except to hurt. 

“TI suppose Nicky Marr felt like that about Laurence,” she said 
at last. 

The glance it drew from him frightened her then and she tried 
to make him forget she had said it. 

“Why wasn’t it love, Dy? What’s the difference. Tell me. I 
don’t mind your hurting me, if you’ll only tell me.” 

“T can’t tell you, Lina dear.” 

“You speak so kindly. You look at me so kindly. Why don’t 
you love me? What is love, Dysart?” 

“Love,” he told himself aloud, “is when you look at your lover 
and say—and mean it—Nothing matters but you: nothing will 
ever matter more than you.” 

She cried mockingly: “Did anyone ever say that to you?” 

Dysart turned and smiled at her. “In a dream, in a dream,” 
he said airily. 

She sat silent for a long time, puzzled and unhappy. She had 
never been able to understand why Dysart left her after once sur- 
rendering himself to her arms. He was lonely and bitter and had 
seemed very much in love. 

How could he turn from me, she thought incredulously, almost 
forgetting the pain of his desertion in her wonder at it. She 
thought of her beauty—she thought of it for a good part of every 
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day, fostering and heightening it with unslackening interest—and 
could find no flaw in it nor in herself. Say she was vain. Her 
glass told her she had the right. Men’s eyes told her the same 
tale, and when she read in books of the power of beauty she felt 
that she was reading of herself. The old men had praised her 
on the wall at Troy. Her vanity was so naked that it was not a 
sin: it was unconscious and superb. But it was dangerous, and 
to none more dangerous than to herself. 

If Caroline Foster Scott had been born in another century—if 
she had even had the luck to be born several social grades higher 
in this—she might have become a Reigning Beauty or the Madame 
de Staél of a brilliant company, and died defeated only by age. 
She belonged in spirit to an age when men asked of such a woman 
only that she should be beautiful, witty, and complaisant with 
discretion. But she had had the ill-luck to be born too late and 
in the wrong country, and to marry a man whose contempt for idle 
women—useless mouths—was only equalled by his unnatural skill 
in expressing it. : 

She was stranded. She wanted so much. She wanted to be 
admired for her brains as well as for her beauty. She was a 
modern woman after all, and made demands that her eighteenth- 
century prototype would never have made. She wanted her lovers 
to confess that she was their intellectual compeer—no, their supe- 
rior, being a woman. But she did not want to put herself about 
to-prove dt... 

That did for her. Modern man is ready—being a tolerant and 
insatiably curious creature, and never quite blind to his own ad- 
vantage—to drop alike the periwigged pose, and the frequent con- 
temptuous gesture that turned “wife” into “poor wretch,” but he 
wants something in return. He wants love for love, friendship 
for friendship, sacrifice for sacrifice, and to be let off the fatigue 
of worshipping. 

Poor Caroline was adrift between two worlds. She wanted 
them both—and for nothing. She wanted to be worshipped and 
yet to be loved in the modern way, with its new intimacies, its 
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freedom of the open road and the long march, and its frank pas- 
sion. She wanted her men to treat her soft and still to consider 
her an equal. She wanted all the pleasant ease of the drawing- 
room and the honours of the field. She did not want to take the 
field. She wanted the praise and the shouting but not the dust 
and the pain of wounds and the dull waiting and the risk of 
TaNUTes A. < 

She did not want any pain. The courage that sent her 
delicately-bred great-grandmother pioneering with her husband in 
the new colonies of America was as far from her as the courage 
of young Laurence Storm in the modern arena. As far from her 
as was the ancient courage of women in childbirth. 

It was with her in love as in life. She wanted to be adored 
and loved, but she expected the man to do all the love-making. 
She was a taker and a bilker in love, as in everything else. 

It might have come off—it not seldom does, for a time, even 
in these changing days—but it had not happened to come off for 
Caroline, either with husband or lover. She could not under- 
stand it... << 

She said suddenly: ‘Your mother threw me out of her house. 
She never liked me. I suppose I was too elegant for her. She 
prefers the countrified young person you married to the well-bred 
and beautiful woman you wanted to marry. At least, I suppose 
that’s the explanation.” 

God bless my soul, her cousin said to himself, is there another 
woman in the world would talk of herself like this? And then 
he realised that to Caroline her beauty was almost an impersonal 
thing, something that she treasured as she might have treasured a 
rare work of art, and produced it unashamedly for the admiration 
of all comers. My poor dear, he thought, seeing her for the first 
time in his life as more helpless, more childishly pathetically adrift 
in a hard world than young Laurence Storm had ever been. 

She misread ‘the pity in his eyes, and collapsed before him in 
an agony of despair and hurt pride. 

“You wanted me until you had me, Dy.” 
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He said: ‘Oh hush.” 

If this goes on, he thought, I shall take to my heels, knowing 
that no matter what he deserved he could not bear this. There 
was enough truth in her words to make them bitter hearing, as 
her humiliation was bitter to see. 

“Why did you come to me at all if you didn’t want me?” 

“J did want you, Lina.” 

“Then why did you go? Oh don’t look like that,’ she cried, 
forgetting herself for a second in the sight of Dysart’s face, 
shrunken and blanched, with every line of strain and weariness 
accentuated by the torture she was applying. 

He said: “I don’t know. Oh Lina, I don’t know. You 
didn’t give me what I wanted. No, forgive me. I’ve no right 
to say that. I’m a brute and a beast to you.” 

“What was it you wanted?” 

He could not tell her. He looked at her helplessly, thinking 
that even if he could somehow get said the things that were vague 
enough in his own mind she would not understand. It was like 
trying to explain to a child. He felt baffled and sore and ashamed 
and wished devoutly he could comfort her or at least go away 
where he could neither see nor hear her. 

“Why do you blame me for not giving you what you can’t even 
explain?” 

“Blame you? Good God!” 

“What did you want, Dy?” 

He began to feel that in a moment he would succumb to the 
frightful weariness that was loosening all his muscles, making 
him feel empty and lightheaded, and he held himself stiffly, brac- 
ing the back of his knees against the window-seat. 

“To be left in peace to get on with my work, I think.” 

“T loved you, Dy. I did that much for you. You did nothing 
for me.” 

“T had no business to take you. You’re quite right.” 

“At least I loved you more than the young person did,’’ Caro- 
line said jealously, “and got less from you.” 
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He found that rather funny and smiled without bitterness, 
thinking of the boy and girl passion that he and Laurence had 
shared when they were both too young to be wise lovers, and had 
no manners. He had a vision of Laurence in tears on the night 
of his homecoming and came out of it to say: 

“Let me alone, Lina. I can’t answer your questions. I’m too 
tired and I don’t care enough. I’m not interested. Women are 
all alike—they think there’s nothing worth talking about but 
love and love-making. My God, anything is better worth 
discussing: % 

“You were ready enough to discuss it once,” she retorted. 
“When you wanted to marry me. You talked as if nothing in the 
world was so important.” 

“A man’s ideas of marriage change between eighteen and 
thirty.” 

At once she wanted to have that explained. He evaded her 
easily, but the answer was pitifully clear in his mind. The boy 
who had a passion for Caroline and later fell in love with young 
Laurence Storm was a sensitive and decently carnal-minded young 
hedonist, fired by quick delicate senses, incredibly inexperienced 
and of intellect untried, to whom marriage meant one thing more 
than any other, to worship beauty made manifest in white limbs, 
to laugh, to be desired, and to fulfil the body. Taught by disci- 
pline of war first, by discipline of pain, frustration, and betrayal 
then, and always by discipline of his restless inappeasable intel- 
lect, the man came to an idea of marriage and to demands and 
needs that Caroline would have thought mad and tiresome if he 
had dragged them out for her to see. She thought she gave so 
inestimable and never to be paid-for gift in the gift of her body. 
. .. What more could a man want? ... 

Dysart Ford at thirty wanted a very great deal more. He 
would have been hard put to it to find words for his difficult 
desires, and thought of them as little as possible. He could not 
have said—to himself or Caroline—that he was lonely, had no 
sure refuge, desired the company of a mind as quick as his own, 
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and lacked a friend who would always listen and always under- 
stand, would never judge or censure or misconstrue or probe. . 

He found himself wondering what sort of a wife Caroline would 
have made him. . 

She’d have kept me in full chase the whole time and given me 
nothing for it, he thought, and his mind lost itself in speculations 
on the difference between Caroline, who was a bad payer, and 
Laurence, who would pay any price asked for a thing she wanted 
whether she could afford it or not, and between Caroline’s peacock 
vanity and Laurie’s vanity of the young soldier and awkwardness 
of too much life. She’s like an overgrown puppy, always getting 
hurt, he said, and got up hurriedly to go to her. 

Caroline had no intention of letting him go yet and began to 
repeat things that Laurence had said to her in front of Andrew 
and Isabel. 

“She’s a hopeless vulgarian, Dy—she couldn’t say such things 
if she weren’t. There are so many of these half-educated young 
women about nowadays, and it’s a dreadful type, which ought to 
be kept firmly in its place.” 

“My dear Caroline. Forgive me—your own tongue 

Dysart broke off and frowned, recognising Laurence’s tactics 
and not liking them, but liking Caroline less. 

“She made a fool of herself in her own office. I happened to 
mention Foster’s name and you ought to have heard her self- 
conscious giggles. My poor darling, she thinks as little of your 
dignity as of her own.” 

Dysart was sick of the whole thing, as ready to beat Laurence 
as comfort her, and quite past bearing with his cousin. The 
thought crossed his mind that Caroline meant to drag the Nicholas 
story into the light of day. He thought contemptuously that even 
a man who could neither keep nor look after his wife might con- 
trive to save her—until she was past saving—from being talked 
over, and he reached after a way of keeping Caroline’s tongue 
quiet on this point at least. 
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“You women,” he said contemptuously. “You're all impos- 
sible.” 

Caroline went white, and asked him in a quiet voice if he meant 
to forgive his wife. 

“T’ve nothing to forgive her, my child. You didn’t expect me 
to believe your fantastic tale about Foster, did you?” 

She cried: “It’s true,” and he took hold of her frantic hands, 
talking to her softly and quickly, looking down at the hands he 
held. 

“T’m sure she’d have nothing to do with Foster, and so, don’t 
you see, even if I loved you, Lina, I’d have to stand by her in 
this.” 

Caroline snatched herself out of his grasp. 

“But why? Oh Dysart, why?” 

“TI am her husband, after all,” he suggested. ‘Do you really 
mean to persist in this absurd tale?” 

“T hate the creature,” Caroline said vindictively. “Of course 
I’m going on. It’s not absurd, not half so absurd as the explana- 
tions she’ll offer you. Sir Edward Mainwaring tells me I’ve a 
good case, and I’ve every intention of using it to ruin her.” 

“Now you’re talking nonsense, my girl.” 

His loathing of the melodramatic prompted him to dismiss talk 
of this sort as below notice, and his mind, trained to dismiss 
nothing proceeding from the mind of man as fantastic or improb- 
able, warned him that few actions would be too melodramatic to 
come from a mind so divorced from reality as was the mind of 
Caroline Foster Scott. 

He thought deliberately: All right, be outraged, then, you’re 
asking for it. 

“Don’t run your head into a noose, Caroline. Your record 
isn’t unblemished. Have you told Mainwaring of your own— 
lapse ?”’ 

She gasped at the shamelessness of it. 

“Of course not. I don’t care.” 
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“The law will,” he said, and saw that he had succeeded in 
frightening her. 

He swayed and muttered: “I can’t stand this any longer. I 
must go.” : 

“Oh Dy, you look so tired,” Caroline wailed. “Stay just a 
little. I can’t bear you to go. Stay only a little longer.” 

“T must go.” 

She flung herself into his arms, crying unrestrainedly again, and 
he kissed her very thoroughly and went. For a moment she could 
not realise that he had left her and stood at the window watching 
him walk down the hill. He held himself very straight, a small 
slight figure, walking, as he always did, stiffly and disdainfully, 
with a cock-of-the-walk air that was delightful and pathetic, and 
arrived at without even the suspicion of a swagger. Wonderful 
creature. 

When he was out of sight Caroline turned back into the room 
and gave way to the violence of mortified pride and disap- 
pointment. 

No one saw her on the floor or heard her insensate sobbing. It 
lasted an hour or more and then she got up, and with one horrified 
glance into the glass, fled to her bedroom. No woman of thirty- 
five or six can afford to play the fool with her skin, she groaned, 
and thinking that she had no one to admire it just now but one 
or two tiresome old men, checked a fresh access of tears and set 
to work to repair the ravages. . 

Dysart was now consumed with impatience to reach Laurence, 
but he did not go straight home. He went to his club and there 
called up his K.C. 

J. W. Kinnaird was an attractive courteous creature with an 
unruffled and pagan belief in the impermanence of human thoughts 
and passions: he was proud of his junior and loved him so well 
that although his own son had been killed in France he bore 
Dysart no grudge for surviving. 

He listened without interruption to Dysart’s summary of the 
situation, observing urbanely at the end: “So she’s briefing Main- 
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waring? He’s probably her man. A hired assassin, my dear 
Dysart, and I daresay more responsible than anyone else for the 
perfectly shocking conduct of these cases nowadays—irrelevant 
evidence dragged in and traditional decency flouted at every turn. 
Yes. Yes. The Church and the Bar were the last refuges sur- 
viving for a gentleman. The Church may still remain fi 

“T know, I know,” Dysart said impatiently. ‘The point is— 
will you undertake my wife’s defence?” 

“Of course, my dear fellow.” 

The reply came without an instant’s pause, but between ques- 
tion and answer Kinnaird’s mind had found time to comment 
ironically on both women. He admired Caroline Foster Scott 
much as he admired the bronze faun he had smuggled out of 
Tuscany, ravishing it from the thick grove where it had smiled 
for successive generations of one family, to place it in the thin 
naked sunlight of his garden on the river, the cynosure of eyes 
and butt of alien tongues.  Caroline’s body seemed to imprison the 
sunlight in much the same way as the limbs of the faun, her face 
was exquisitely neat, her rather stupid brown eyes under their thin 
twist of eyebrow were not troubled by much thought, and her pout- 
ing mocking mouth expressed a disdain that Kinnaird found 
subtly amusing: he looked at her and regretted smilingly the ap- 
proaching fading of her brilliance and final inevitable dissolution. 
Laurence pleased him less: in the first place she was grotesquely 
intelligent, which offended him in a woman. He thought that a 
woman’s wits were meant to adorn her, to please her husband and 
his friends. The use to which Laurence put hers seemed to him 
in the worst possible taste, and, moreover she neglected Dysart. 
Modern women were prone to neglect their husbands, and he could 
not see that the world had benefited by the changed direction of 
their energies. He was forced however to admit that Laurence 
and his faun had in common one supreme quality, a smooth and 
gracious vitality, a kind of joyous affinity with the earth from 
which they sprang. 

_ He thought that very probably she was Foster Scott’s mistress, 
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but she was Dysart’s wife, and his “Of course, my dear fellow,” 
was said warmly, and without hesitation. 

“Bless you,” Dysart answered and hung up the receiver, wiping 
his forehead. His knees were shaking. He had hardly realised 
how much he had been counting on Kinnaird and how frightful 
the blow would have been if Kinnaird had failed him. He said: 
“Get me a cab, Soanes,” and when a cab was not instantly forth- 
coming set off on foot, half running... . 

Laurence woke without surprise to consciousness of Dysart’s 
presence in the dark. He was sitting on the edge of her bed, half 
turned towards her, and when she stirred he said softly: “It’s 
all right, Laurie. I’m going to help you through.” 

She tried to answer him, but could only get out a feeble sound 
like the croaking of a very young crow. She hung for a moment 
on the edge of waking, feeling herself slipping back and down into 
unfathomable depths of sleep, struggling faintly. 

She succumbed and lay still. But she had put her hand into 
Dysart’s, and for a second was conscious of his hold... . 


m 


They had it out in the morning and were both late for work 
as a result. 

Dysart hardly knew what he had expected or that he was dis- 
appointed to find Laurence withdrawn and untouchable. He fell 
back on the attitude of an examining counsel. 

Laurence sat with folded hands and looked at him. She was 
still so tired that effort of any kind was deliberate and painful, and 
her thoughts kept lapsing into disorder or slipping away from her 
altogether. Now she realised that she had been looking for the 
return of a certain charming reckless-spoken youngster whose face 
reflected every change of his quick tense spirit, from mischief to 
appealing arrogant exigeant love. She saw a Dysart so different 
from this memory-distilled vision, so changed, that at first she 
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could not adjust her thoughts, and scrutinised him with a stealthy 
passionate care that her face did not betray. 

She saw that his face was lined deep, and drawn into a for- 
bidding and delicate mask. His hair was grey above sunken 
temples. His eyes were tired and bloodshot, and became that 
other’s only when he smiled at her through their long light curving 
lashes. Nothing in his face was the same but his mouth, and that 
was as small and tantalisingly perfect, and curved as quickly into 
the Ariel-like mirth that had made young Laurence Storm faint 
with love and delight, and frightened her with its hint of puckish 
malice. 

He’s tired and lonely and indomitable, and utterly remote from 
me or any other woman, she said, thinking now that the love she 
had had for the unformed delightful youngster was little enough 
beside her love of this self-centred attractive creature who was 
regarding her with impatience while she sat tongue-tied, lost in 
love, defenceless, trapped. I’m lost, she thought again, a lost girl. 

“IT suppose Caroline gave me the tale straight?” Dysart asked 
abruptly. 

“TI suppose so.” 

“Yd rather have had it from you.” 

“T was waiting to tell you.” 

“She rang me up at my chambers. I didn’t know what it was 
all about. She kept on talking and I thought I’d better go to 
see her.” 

*Caroline’s a fool, Laurence thought dispassionately: what a 
mistake to drag him from his work to talk to him. Dysart hates 
being disturbed. 

Aloud she said: “Do you love her?” 

“No,”’ 

“Did you love her?” Laurence persisted. “Did you wish you’d 
married her instead of me?” 

No you don’t, her husband said to himself, thinking that he 
had been through that once and would not go through it again 
for any woman on earth. 
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“Speaking for myself,” he said, polite and disingenuous, “I 
wouldn’t marry Caroline if she were the last woman left on earth 
and I the last man.” 

It wasn’t true then, Laurence said, telling herself that she ought 
to have known better than to take Caroline’s word for such a 
thing. Her heart gave a great leap in her side and then she re- 
membered that Dysart’s mother had spoken of it as true, and 
struggling against disappointment she listened to Dysart’s survey 
of her position. He is nothing but the barrister now, she thought, 
and will soon be regarding me as a very stupid witness. 

“Did Scott make love to you, Laurie?” 

Laurence thought over that a moment and said: “No. Not 
exactly. He discussed it—in a friendly sort of way.” She 
frowned in the effort to convey her sense of Foster Scott’s ironic 
detachment, remembered his kisses and grew hot. “T’ll tell you 
about it later.” 

“All right. Why did you go down to Southampton?” 

She flushed. “I was a fool,” she said humbly. “I believed 
Foster Scott when he said he couldn’t see me before he went 5 

“Didn’t you think he might have waited and gone down later? 
All that about its being unsafe to motor down in the early morning 
was so obviously silly. There’s probably a train. Didn’t you 
think about it at all?” 

“T didn’t think about anything but not appearing incompetent.” 

“He counted on that, of course. You fell into a trap. That’s 
so like a clever woman. You’re always over-reaching yourselves. 
You’ve got no balance. You’re all so eaten up with the desire 
to do the brilliant dashing thing ” He broke off. - Ssarm, 
darling. I don’t want to rub it in. But when I think what 
you’ve let yourself in for I could kill Foster Scott and beat you.” 

“Will it be very beastly, Dy?” 

‘““My poor child, you’ve no idea how beastly. You can’t imagine 
the unspeakable vileness of the Divorce Courts. The very atmos- 
phere of the place makes me sick: it’s like a crucifixion.” 
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“What will they do to me?” 

“T don’t know what Mainwaring will do to you. He'll ask you 
questions.” He stopped and went on abruptly: ‘Where was 
Scott’s bedroom, Laurie ?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose it opened off the sitting-room. I 
never saw it. There was a door.” 

“They'll ask the chambermaid about the bed-clothes,”’ Dysart 
said. 

She pressed her lips tightly together. He stared at her for a 
moment and then came swiftly across the room, reaching her almost 
before she realised that he had moved. 

“My little girl,”” he mourned, rocking her in his arms. “I’m a 
brute to let my nerves get the better of me like this. Don’t think 
I’m going to fail you. I'll do everything I can for you, but I 
shan’t be able to save you from a lot of things you won’t like.” 

“TI deserve them.” She could not yield to him, she was too 
sickened, and after a moment he left her and went back to his 
chair at the other side of the table. He began to ask questions 
that she answered as well as she could. He was not impatient 
now, but kind and encouraging, and she found herself admiring, 
not for the first time, the quickness and clearness of his mind. 
He was extraordinarily helpful, too, and insensibly she relaxed, 
the tension slackened and she began to feel less stupid and dazed. 

“You are kind to me, Dysart.” 

He said: ‘What did you expect?” 

She had not expected just this friendly comforting warmth. It 
soothed and revived her, and she began to get back some of her 
confidence. 

“Tell me, Laurie, can you think of anything to help us?” 

She was very still. Her thoughts turned slowly to Martin and 
the burned letters. It’s true I know something about Caroline 
that might come in useful, she said to herself, turning the knowl- 
edge over and round in a mind that had suddenly become alert and 
diplomatic, the trained crafty mind of an advertising expert, used 
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to dealing in the subtleties of human nature, cynically versed in 
its weaknesses, a very Jesuit in the arts of soul-catching and mind- 
beguiling. 

I could use my knowledge of Caroline’s indiscretion to force 
her to withdraw, she thought: but no, that wouldn’t make her give 
in now, she’s gone too far, she hates me too much. Well then, I 
could use it to blacken her character: the letters are burned, but 
Mac read them and Miss Carrick knows something. It looks bad 
if Caroline and an ex-lover—who had reason to dislike me— 
have got together to assassinate me. There’s something useful 
Eres sans 

“You look rather vicious. What are you thinking about, 
Laurie?” 

She stared at him absently, wondering how far he would be 
with her in an attack on his cousin, and a residue of pity for 
Caroline stirred in her mind. 

My God, I don’t fight with such weapons, she said to herself, 
her face alive with mirth. 

“T don’t know anything at all that would help,” she said smil- 
ingly. “I was trying to think of something to blast Caroline’s 
reputation, but so far as I can see, she’s very nearly perfect, a 
lamb, a little lamb.” 

Dysart looked at her quizzically. “All right, my dear.” 

Laurence felt happy. Her spirits revived rapidly now that she 
had, as her advertising mind phrased it, made a fool of herself. 
in other, words, the trained advertiser in her was a little under a 
cloud. Laurence was being swayed by a different set of ideas, 
infinitely simpler and less strenuous and confusing. 

The harsh simplicity of her childhood’s training, confused and 
overlaid in her adventuring in the modern cockpit, was reasserting 
its sway. She could not really help herself: it had been there in 
her blood, nagging at her, all the time, and in a crisis it was to 
that old discipline she answered, to a traditional faith that some 
things are decent and proper to do and some are not, and against 
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the pragmatists of the market-place and the rooting swine of Dy- 
sart’s old contemptuous phrase. . . . 

She laughed and stood up, looking small but intrepid. 

“T must go and work,” she said. 

“T’ll walk as far as Piccadilly Circus with you. It’s so late 
that another ten minutes is nothing. Go and get your hat.” 

She smiled at him with provocative affection. 

“Ten minutes of your company is far from nothing to me,” she 
murmured. 

Dysart twinkled at her. 

“How dare you flirt with your own husband?” he demanded 
in a soft voice, and offered one of his rare caresses. She evaded 
it and him, and slid through the door, shy and chuckling and very 
pleased. 


IV 


They were accompanied along Piccadilly by a company of 
Scouts with their band playing martially. Laurence, trotting ex- 
citedly at his side, said: “I would like always to be played 
through the streets by an invisible band, to whom I was invisible. 
Ghost fifes. Why is it that I hate proper music, and love loud 
music in the streets, Dy? Am I a fool?” 

He gave her an unguarded look that agitated and confused her. 
She blushed and left him with her mind full of conjecture and 
venturesome dreams. 

Neither prevented her from working with disciplined fury to 
make up for lost time. Nor reminded her—until it was too late 
to do anything about it—that this was her day for writing to 
Sandy. ... 


CHAPTER X 


I 


Laurence a period of waiting, of interviews with law- 

yers, and discussions with Dysart, who could not offi- 
cially touch the case, but worked on it behind the scenes with a 
nervous impatience that seemed to view Laurence’s situation with 
growing bitterness and left her oftener than not very sore and 
hurt, and thinking that he was as careless of her feelings as pre- 
cise to cruelty in expressing his own. 

But the approaching ordeal and its attendant aspects got a com- 
paratively small share of her thoughts. While Caroline ran 
about among her sceptically sympathetic friends with furious com~ 
plaints of Laurence and wrote philippics in her honour, and might 
have learned but did not that the only people who believe the worst 
things of us are our friends, her whole being concentrated on the 
great adventure of divorce, an angry lonely and unhappy woman, 
the loathed Laurence was learning, as painfully as even Caroline 
could have desired, that it is easy enough to murder a trusting 
lover, but very hard to bring him back to life. She learned it 
during weeks when her husband warned her off in so uncom- 
promising a fashion that she might have been the least important 
stranger in his house; she learned it in nights of waking corroding 
regret, in moods of defiance when she tried to tear him out of her 
heart and life and exhausted herself in the unnatural effort, in 
moments of despair turning to sudden warmth of hope and hope 
struggling for its life through days when Dysart was indulging 
his nerves with a thoroughness that made him unapproachably and 
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impossibly arrogant, blind to everyone but himself and his needs 
and emotions and reserves, when she suffered as she had never 
thought to be made suffer by any human being from his unloving 
self-absorption, and reminded herself that it was only to be ex- 
pected, and suffered no less... . 

One day he said to her: ‘Do you know you’re the only intimate 
friend I have in the world—except Andrew.” 

“Are we enough?” 

He was standing beside her, and he turned abruptly and pressed 
his forehead against her shoulder. 

“Youre the dearest friend I have,’ he muttered. “I hope 
you'll never leave me.” 

Laurence said: “I shan’t.” 

“You’re shaking, Laurie love. Are you tired? I tease and 
bully you shamefully, don’t I? Do you mind?” 

She dug her hands into the pockets of her working dress, afraid 
that if she touched him he would move away. He had never 
been prodigal of caresses, even in the enchantment of first love, 
and was always more likely to evade a proffered kiss than to 
return it. A mercurial creature, not to be held or lulled into 
more than brief quiescence. 

“Promise not to go? Wish you may die if you tell me a lie?” 

“Promise. Wish I may die.” . . 

She had never realised until now how wholeheartedly Dysart 
belonged to his work. He gave himself up to it as if nothing 
else in the world were worth a moment’s thought or energy. 
When he was working on a brief that required more than ordinary 
attention he ceased to be a reasonable or decent member of society. 
Night after night he worked the night through, forgot meals, 
snarled at his friends and behaved generally like a man in the 
grip of an unsociable fury. 

Insensibly, when he was working at home during one of these 
fits, he began to look for Laurence to be somewhere at hand. He 
began to talk to her about his problems, hardly realising that he 
did it, not realising at all that he was the latest of a long tally of 
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men who had succumbed to Laurence Storm’s genius for listening. 

She sat reading or writing after dinner in a chair in his room, 
while he worked on with stubborn concentrated fervour far into 
the morning, smoking endless cigarettes and drinking black coffee 
she made for him. He would have been extraordinarily annoyed 
if he had realised that he was drinking it instead of whiskey and 
that the idea of substituting it for whiskey had not come from 
himself, as he believed, but from Laurence, after much anxious 
consideration of the relative viciousness of black coffee and whiskey 
as stimulants. Once he turned to her, looking incredibly dissolute 
and weary, eyes bloodshot and smarting, grey-faced and parched of 
throat. 

He croaked: “I’m sick of this, Laurie. I can’t stand it.” 

“What can’t you stand?” 

“All this dirty work, all this scavenging and delving in ashbins, 
all this picking at sores and rubbing palms with blackguards 
I'd like to see disembowelled and hung up in the sun to dry. ‘is 

“What’s the matter?” 

“You won’t understand this, but listen. It’s to do with a man 
who really is the finest crook solicitor in England. He’s over- 
reached himself at last, and of course he’s fighting the case, with- 
out a chance of winning. MHe’s briefed us—Kinnaird—and Kin- 
naird’s accepted the brief, but he won’t go into court. Not he. 
He hadn’t the least intention of going when he accepted. He 
doesn’t want to appear in a case like this. J shall be in court. 
I shall sit there and watch the creature get his. I can’t do any- 
thing. No one could. The farther in I go the less savoury it 
is. The man deserves all that’s coming to him, and a damn sight 
more. The whole thing makes me ill, ill, Laurie.” 

“Why did Kinnaird accept the brief?” 

“He couldn’t refuse. The man has done him too many good 
turns at one time and another. What I say is that if he didn’t 
mean to go into court he ought not to have accepted. But he 
couldn’t very well refuse. And he couldn’t appear—at least I 
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suppose he couldn’t. Oh damn, the whole thing’s just one more 
example of the incredible indecency and dishonesty I work in: ds 

“Dy, I don’t understand it, of course, but it seems to me that 
Kinnaird’s position is worse than yours. He’s just caught.” 

“I suppose so. Oh I don’t know. Am I being disloyal? Is 
that what you mean? I spoke to J. W. about it: he laughed in 
that gentle way of his and said: ‘Well, my dear, what do you 
suggest? Shall I appear as the defender of an undefendable 
blackguard, or shall I refuse the brief of a man to whom I have 
every reason to be grateful? The position is fantastic and in 
barbarous taste. Proportion, my dear, always proportion. Do 
you take enough exercise, Dy? Exercise and a gentle regulation 
of the body is the surest safeguard against emotional excess I 
know.’ What are you to do with a man who feels like that?” 

“Listen to him, my little love. He’s talking sense. You can’t 
play Savonarola in a rotten world. You haven’t time.” 

Dysart stared at her. 

“Sometimes I’d like to get out of all this,” he began, and, 
breaking off, rested his head on his hands. “I’m a prig, Laurie, 
I’m a rotten nervy prig, a failure. I’m a failure. I can never 
see eye to eye with decent citizens. I can never get a clear vision. 
I get lost and confused and run about like a fool, cursing every- 
body. I curse you sometimes.” 

He found her at his side and laid his cheek on her hand. 

“Darling, it’s only because I’m tired that I curse you. You 
know that, don’t you? I ought to have more control over my 
tongue.” 

“You ought to be in bed.” 

He jumped up and began to put his papers together, slamming 
up the desk on them. Laurence was watching him with her feel- 
ings plainer to read on her face than she knew. He gave her a 
friendly smile. 

“T feel better about it now, Laurie. You do me good. Good 
night. Bless you.” 
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Laurence was writing a short essay for an advertising monthly, 
to celebrate a conference of English-speaking advertising experts. 
It would be set in fourteen-point Nicholas Cochin inside a decora- 
tive border of female forms, large-limbed like the daughters of 
the gods, and symbolising Enterprise. She wrote: “The future 
of the world is in the hands of its advertising men. Its present 
is largely our creation. We are the sellers. We sell the cradle 
you are born into, the food you eat, the clothes you wear, the 
houses you live in, the power that transports you from place to 
place, the books you read, the coffin that receives you. We order 
and direct you in every department of your life. We care for your 
body, we instruct and influence your mind, we play on your 
imagination, which some call soul.” After a moment’s reflection 
she ran her pen through the last four words. “We sell you the 
future. We create desire, without which is no progress, no ferment 
of change. There need be no limit to our power: a good advertis- 
ing man would find it no more difficult or impossible to sell the 
world perpetual peace than to sell it tin-tacks. Why should he? 
Evil-willed publicity made the Great War.” 

She added idly: ‘We sell you a pup and call it civilisation,” 
and Macdougal coming into the room at the moment, she made him 
listen to what she had written. 

He said flatly: “It’s the most prodigious nonsense I ever heard.” 

“T wasn’t asked to write sense,” she retorted. “I was asked 
to walk in front and make a loud and difficult noise. Id rather 
write copy for soap, I must say. Thank Heaven I don’t sign 
Ag 

“Advertising,” said Macdougal, “is a very decent trade. Any 
fule can write a book, but it takes a gude man to get into one 
hundred words—or less—sufficient encouragement to send all the 
flat-footed humans who run their eyes over it padding down the 
street to buy what he’s trying to sell—to say nothing of the cunning 
required in the first place to bore or blast a way through to their 
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meagre intelligences in order to persuade ’em to read it. A job 
like that finds out the weak spots in a man’s mental equipment. 
He’s got to be as inventive as the old ’un, as quick off the mark as 
a streak of light, and know more about the value of words and 
the psychology of his fellow-men and women than an intellectual 
novelist learns in a lifetime. He’s got to be a gude man. In 
addition to which, mark you, he’s the last man in a chain of 
adventurers that crosses deserts, climbs mountains, delves into the 
earth, plants vines and presses the juice, robs elephants of their 
tusks and niggers of their heritage, fetches silk for delicate females 
to put next their skins and green jade to hang round their white 
necks, makes roads where was no roads and railways where was 
only roads. That’s romance, Laurie, and you can put it in your 
little composition and leave out all yon cant.” 

“It’s cant they want, my dear,” Laurie said doubtfully. 

“Ye’re a conscienceless brat and I doubt ye’re right. Damn 
all conferences from the Diet of Wurrums down. Where’s young 
Sotheby ?” 

“She’s gone home. She’s been jilted again.” 

It was Hester Sotheby’s only social weakness. She became 
betrothed with appalling frequency and was as frequently jilted. 
Each fresh perfidy drowned her in grief: she came to work with 
swollen eyes and cried unassumingly over her typewriter until 
Laurence could bear it no longer and sent the dejected young 
creature home. 

Macdougal grunted. He picked up a batch of Laurence’s copy 
that was going out to a client, made one or two comments, flung 
it down and burst into bitter speech. 

“T canna contain myself, Laurence. This Foster Scott business 
makes me sick. What were ye doing to get into such a mess? 
Ye’re too good for that sort of thing. Ye’re the only woman I 
ever knew was worth talking to and ye’re a fule, a damned muddle- 
headed fule.” 

“I’m obliged to you,”’ Laurence said. “Your servant.” 

Macdougal made a gesture of impotent rage. “Damn all rest- 
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less interfering women,” he said softly. “I’ve no use for them in 
my world. What for can’t you stay decently at home and not 
come trailing your petticoats everywhere? A man’s never free 
of ye now. ‘There’s no such thing as straight business: it’s a sex 
adventure, and a woman like yourself is as likely to come the 
worst and meanest sort of cropper as that salacious young baggage 
who takes my letters down every morning. God damn all stravaig- 
ing women. Ye’re a nuisance to decent men.” 

“And that’s enough. If you’ve more to say, you may go home,” 
said Laurence, ‘‘and say it to the poor wretch who’s legally com- 
mitted to honouring you. You’ll not say it to me, in my own 
room—and oh my dear life, what’s the use of quarrelling? Let 
be. You can’t feel worse about it than I do.” 

Macdougal swallowed the rest of his words and gave her one 
of his rare sweet smiles. 

“Ye’re no coward,” said he, ‘‘and no liar, so far as I’ve been 
able to discover. I hear Foster Scott’s back from the States. 
I daresay we'll pull through this. I’ve been thinking it’s a point 
in your favour that ye told me ye were going down to Southampton 
that night.” 

“T didn’t. I would have done if you hadn’t had Manuel with 
you.” 

Macdougal rolled a glassy eye at her. ‘Are ye telling me I’m 
a liar? I’ve a gude memory. Ye came into my room just after 
Manuel went out and told me ye were off to Southampton with 
Foster Scott, to finish the job before he went to America, and I 
commended ye for ut.” 

As Laurence listened to this barefaced lying she hardly knew 
whether to laugh or embrace the liar... . 

She had an appointment with Foster Scott himself, at six, and 
before he came wanted to finish an experiment she had set in train. 

Hester Sotheby had reported seeing “that Carrick” in Mrs. 
Foster Scott’s car, which Laurence took to be evidence enough that 
Miss Carrick belonged definitely to the enemy. 

She was troubled in her mind about Caroline. The intriguing 
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devil in her brain jeered at her constantly for throwing away her 
secret knowledge of Caroline. “After all,” the devil observed, 
“you have no right to despise a weapon that might save every- 
body the horror of the Divorce Court. You could at least just 
flash it at Caroline. It might frighten her into withdrawing. 
Why not?” 

She listened. She sent for Miss Carrick and delicately reminded 
her that Mrs. Foster Scott’s record was, as they both knew, not 
one to drag into the light of day. Miss Carrick’s eyes gleamed 
and she went away to report the conversation to Caroline. 

That was three days ago, during which time Miss Carrick 
thought over her own position and told Macdougal that she would 
be leaving the firm at the end of the week. Macdougal was not 
ill-pleased, for he had taken a dislike to his efficient secretary. 
She fingered as she spoke a jade necklace that a week ago had 
adorned Caroline’s lustrous neck. Caroline was not often generous 
and rarely made anyone a present, but even a modern bravo must 
be paid for services rendered, as Caroline was with some trouble 
induced to realise, though Miss Carrick, reporting to her friend 
from Australia words overheard by chance, had no thought of 
serving Caroline. Love she served, the capricious boy, who makes 
bedfellows of us all. She babbled scandal about Laurence for 
love and to amuse her lover, who had his own ideas of its value 
and found her as pliant as ever in agreeing with him. . 

Laurence spoke to Macdougal on the house telephone and asked 
for the brief loan of his secretary. Miss Carrick came, stayed 
half an hour, took down a dozen letters, and went away. In that 
short time she had conveyed to Laurence Caroline’s uncompromis- 
ing challenge to her to try her worst. 

Laurence admired the dexterity with which the girl said the 
unsayable and heard the unspoken. 

She thought over the information with vast relief of mind. The 
weapon was useless as well as dirty and she flung it away for ever. 

Ym not a sentimental fool, she said, thinking that if it had 
not been useless she would ruthlessly have laid it about Caroline’s 
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back. ‘Thus the crafty Yorkshire overlord and the rawly modern 
and jesuitical advertiser in her were both silenced, and nothing 
more was said of the truth of the matter—which was that in 
defiance of commonsense, wisdom and reason, Laurence could no 
more have publicly shamed Caroline.than she could have spied 
on Caroline in Martin’s arms. In this thing Richard Storm’s 
contemptuous pride joined with her own passionate faith that 
women must be kind to women. Laurence Storm had the qualities 
both of her race and her modernity. 

Say she was a fool. We are all fools on one point or another. 
If we were not there would be an end of the world, since no wise 
man would ever love for fear of betrayal, or incur the hazard of 
children, or get himself born at all into an existence of which the 
pains are bound to exceed the pleasures and the ultimate reward 
is to be deprived even of the life we put ourselves to such trouble 
to support. ... 

Foster Scott walked in unannounced. He strode across the 
room, and ignoring the hand Laurence held out, took her face 
between his hands and kissed her heartily. 

He said: “I didn’t mean to do that. It just happened.” 

“Tt needn’t happen again.” 

“T’ve missed you, Laurie,” he assured her, and thought he had. 

She sat in her chair, still tingling from the contact, and listened 
while he told her what he had been doing in South America. It 
was a tale of unlicensed brigandage and he chuckled like a 
schoolboy in the telling it. 

“You’ve been robbing orchards,’ Laurence murmured. 

He became suddenly grave. ‘You remember that Chinese boy 
of mine. I’ve lost him. He died of fever in Lima. I nursed 
him for a week. There was only one thing he wanted and that 
was a wardrobe trunk like mine. I promised him one if he’d only 
get better, and, gosh, that poor little yellow devil tried hard to 
earn it. I’d sooner have lost anyone in the world—except you. I 
loved that kid, Laurie, and I consider he felt that way about me, 
but you can’t be sure with a chink. He didn’t like Caroline. 
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What they been doing to you while I’ve been away, my chuck?” 

“T’ve been getting into trouble,” Laurence said placidly. “You 
started it. You laid a trap for me. Why did you tell me you 
had to dine with a man the night before the boat sailed 2” 

He looked at her steadily and got little satisfaction from the 
scrutiny. “I wanted you to come down to Southampton. I 
planned to suggest it myself if you didn’t. But you’re so keen 
on the job that I was fairly sure you’d save me the trouble. Mad 
with me, Laurie?” 

aN 

“What then?” 

“Angry with myself for not seeing through you.” 

He chuckled again. “You’ve a proper conceit of yourself, 
haven’t you? What d’you want me to do for you?” 

“What do you think? Come in and help me fight your wife’s 
case.” 

He continued to look out at her out of half-closed eyes, shrewd 
and ironically insolent, considering her. 

“And what if I refuse to come in at all?” 

Laurence eyed him thoughtfully. “I see no point in that.” 

“Don’t you? Don’t you, Laurie? What becomes of your case 
if I go back on you? Suppose I shut my mouth and say nothing 
either way—who’s going to believe you?” 

“Who indeed,” Laurence echoed coolly. ‘And what good would 
that do you, my little Don Juan?” 

“You might—I don’t say you would—but you might be a little 
alone in the world after that. Maybe I’d get you after all.” 
There was quick murderous rage in her glance, and he laughed. 
“Touched you up a bit, Laurie? Like to kill me? You ought | 
to keep that temper of yours under control. It’s not civilised.” 

“Tt’s not temper. Reflex emotion on meeting objectionable 
vermin.” 

“You don’t want a husband, you want a trainer,” he said 


shortly. 
Laurence considered him with dreamy intentness. She was 
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realising as she had never realised before that Foster Scott was 
fatal because lawless. Nothing could put compulsion on him but 
iron necessity, nothing moved him but his will and whim. He was 
fantastic, as fantastic as the Borgias, medieval ruffians made pic- 
turesque by time. Nothing can make their modern prototypes 
picturesque, not even their biographers, and custom has staled 
them for us. Fantastic and incredible freaks of the Time Spirit— 
that dull dog who goes on repeating his own pointless jests— 
the Foster Scotts pillage and sack the world without ever being 
discovered for the monstrously improbable creatures they are. 
Foster Scott kept no rules and jeered at the clichés ofggood form. 
He was not a gentleman and not a sport and not a kindly man, 
and as these are the only sorts of men over whom women have 
influence, Laurence was largely helpless. He would do only what 
he chose for her and only because he chose it. Nothing more. 

Some lawless instinct in Laurence was on his side for no other 
reason than that he was lawless and dangerous, even while her 
mind sought here and there for a way of beguiling him to her use. 

“Ym ‘as selfish as you are,” she said suddenly, “and I’m 
properly up against it. I-need your help, but I’m not going to 
ask for it twice. Ill do without it.” 

“Don’t pose, Laurie,” he said dispassionately. “A thing you 
want is worth asking for until you get it. Jl] tell you something. 
So far as Caroline’s divorce is concerned, she’s got it, heaven bless 
her. She could have had it years ago if she’d wanted it: there’s 
always been evidence—I never pretended to be a besotted husband 
or skulked about under made-up names. Hell, it would have been 
a lot of use, with a face like mine, wouldn’t it? I may tell you 
that you’re not the only woman cited in this case, though you’re the 
only one named. I’m told that Caroline’s bulldogs have picked 
on a week in Paris. They haven’t run the little lady herself to 
earth and I daresay won’t care if they never do. It’s enough for 
them to be able to prove that she wasn’t dear Caroline. They 
can prove it on their heads. Are you listening, Laurie? I can’t 
fight the case. The evidence is too clear. Caroline didn’t need 
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you to get her freedom—that’s what she calls it. Freedom! Some 
man or other has got to keep Caroline—she threw you in for 
spite.” 

“You can fight my part of the case,” Laurence said doggedly, 
“quite apart from anything else. I’ve nothing to do with your 
women in Paris, and you know Caroline’s lying about me.” 

“She knows it herself.” 

“T’ve got to fight.” 

“Sure you have. It means something to you. It don’t mean 
a damn thing to me. Looking at it square, Laurie, what more are 
you to me than the little Frenchie? You’re all of you episodes. 
You’re only another woman. You’re not my woman. Why the 
hell should I put myself out for you?” 

“All right. I’ve nothing to say.” 

“Wait a bit,” he said impassively. “I haven’t finished. I’ve 
got to get back to South America. I’ve told you enough about it 
for you to see that I can’t leave that affair just where it is. I 
might want to go back any day, and I can’t promise to be over 
here when Caroline’s trumpery case comes on. I might happen 
to be here, but I can’t promise to be. Can’t you see, Laurie? 
I can’t let the thing go. I’ve got to put it through.” 

“Ves, l'see,”’ 

“Sure?” He tried to stare her out of countenance. 

“T’m not a fool,” Laurence said. 

“And now what have you got to say?” 

The stiff-necked Storms spoke for her. 

“Nothing. Go to the devil.” 

Foster Scott smiled and spoke gently. “Right. Tll do what 
I can for you before I go. I can give evidence on commission— 
that means, I can say all I’ve got to say now—to the lawyers— 
and yours can use it at the trial. ll do that. Understand?” 

Laurence nodded. 

“My dear,” said Foster Scott, “you’re a fine young thing. I 
wish I had you with me for the rest of my life.” 

“You’re too uncertain for me,” Laurence murmured. 
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“Well, you’ve got me safe here now. Is there anything else 
you want of me before I go?” 

Laurence hesitated. ‘‘No.” 

He leaned forward. 

“There is,” he said softly. ‘You want to know what I said 
to Caroline.” 

Laurence waited impassively, her hands folded on the table in 
front of her. The minutes dragged on, and she lost herself in her 
own thoughts. . . 

For once in his life Foster Scott was regretting an impulse. 

He regretted the impulse that had prompted him to tell Caroline 
the truth. 

“T meant young Laurence to come down to Southampton,” he 
told her. ‘I’m fond of her. I feel more like a father to her than 
anything else, though you won’t believe me, and I’m surprised at 
it myself, but it is so, and I’d like to have had the educating of 
her. I told her so. She wouldn’t have anything to do with me. 
Do you believe that?” 

“T do not,” said Caroline, but he saw that she did. 

She made him a bitter speech about Laurence. 

“You think she’s wonderful because she earns her living. Any 
cad can make money. It doesn’t require a first-class mind.” 

“Have you a first-class mind, Caroline?” 

“Good judges have told me so more than once.” 

“Concupiscent flattery,” he said. ‘Chamber praise, my dear.” 

“You’ve learned to criticise me by her vulgar standards,” Caro- 
line said fantastically. “But even you must have moments when 
you sicken at her. I suppose she’ll marry you. Oh I know she’s 
making a show of fight, but when she’s lost, and Dysart’s got rid 
of her, she’ll be glad enough to jump at you, if you’re fool enough 
to let her do it. You’d be a very good catch for her, and she’s 
better suited to you than I am, after all, for whatever else I may 
be,” said Caroline, “I am a lady, and my faults are not those of 
breeding and intelligence.” 

“Did it never occur to you,” he said rather sadly—had there 
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been anyone to mark the incomprehensible emotions of this twisted 
idealist and lonely adventurer—“that even a beautiful woman owes 
something to life—to get on, somehow, with life’s business? And 
again, my girl, did it never occur to you that Dysart Ford might 
give his mistress away to his wife? Laurence Ford could bring 
a pretty counter-charge.”’ 

To which vulgar speech Caroline, though badly shaken and 
startled, said nothing at all, and Foster Scott, not absolutely sure 
about Dysart but only suspecting him, studied her afresh, wonder- 
ing where, under all the crusted and incredible vanity of her, the 
essential woman was. He had never found her, and he laid it to 
his soul that he had tried—time past. 

She’s lived soft, he said to himself, and his mind, the mind of 
a man trained to value men and women, began coldly to add her 
up. She was a coward, and lazy, grasping, feebly sensual, vain 
beyond belief, the slave of her affectations, with the tongue of a 
shrew in anger, a liar, envious, meanly jealous of other women, 
blinded by conceit, and of a mediocre and imitative habit of 
mind. 

She was all that, and her harsh judge—the harsher for his past 
softness and lost illusion—looked at her and felt his heart aching 
for her. He remembered every kind thing she had said, every 
gentle, every loving thing, he remembered her young and gay and 
disdainful, and for a moment saw her as Dysart had seen her, 
as helpless and foolish and dreadfully hurt by her own un- 
charitable hand. I haven’t looked after her properly, he thought, 
and with an impulse of awkward pity tried to part from her 
kindly now that it had come to parting. But she would have 
none of it, and his last memory of her was an ugly one and left 
an. evil taste... . 

He came out of it to consciousness of Laurence waiting patiently 
at the other side of her desk. She looked both forlorn and mulish. 

“T tried telling Caroline the truth, Laurie,” he said very gently, 
“J had an idea it might prevail. I told her the whole story. 
Well—I failed.” 
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“Ves,” Laurence said vaguely. She heard what he said, but 
she did not realise what the words implied. She never realised 
at all until a moment months later that Caroline’s husband had 
told Caroline all that happened in the hotel room at Southampton. 

She was trying to bottom her own*position. 

She saw that she had counted on this man’s help, and for all 
that she knew she had no claim on him, was shocked that he was 
going away, leaving a few words to be read at her trial. As once 
before, she felt betrayed, and had a moment of weakness, in which 
she was very near entreaty. She escaped this disgrace and smiled 
brilliantly at Foster Scott. 

“T may not see you again before you go,” she said, “I wish you 
luck.” 


Om 


She did not see him again. He went off to South America a 
week later. 

He did not give evidence on commission before he went. He 
instructed his lawyers that he would not defend in his wife’s suit 
at all. And he sent Laurence a brief letter an hour before he left. 
He said: “I’m off. I haven’t done what I promised. I’m very 
busy and I’d be a fool to help you to your husband. I don’t 
suppose you'll ever forgive me, but you won’t forget me, though 
I’ve let you down worse than you’ve ever been let down in your 
life. At least you know the worst of me. I’m fonder of you than 
you think. Don’t marry any more milk-fed aristocrats before 
I come back. Good-bye.” 

Laurence had felt betrayed when he decided to go away, leav- 
ing behind him truthful witness in her favour, but now that he 
had gone and by refusal to say anything at all had borne against 
her the falsest witness he could, she felt only exultation. ‘This is 
the worst,” she said, and laughed. 

Dysart came home early that day to take Laurence to the opera. 

He said irritably: “Foster Scott was coming to see Kinnaird 
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to-day. He neither came nor sent excuses. What the devil is 
he up to? Do you know?” 

“Yes, I know,’ Laurence answered. ‘We'll talk about it 
after the opera.” 

“You’d better tell me now,” he said imperiously. 

“No, afterwards.” 

“Come, Laurie.” 

But she shook her head, and looking at the obstinate set of 
her mouth, he saw that this was one of the occasions on which he 
could not ride Laurence down and compel her to say what she 
had determined not to say. 

They went to the opera, and Laurence sat back in the box and 
forgot the music, which she thought she disliked, in stealthy 
passionate contemplation of Dysart. He was leaning a little for- 
ward, oblivious, seeming to suck music out of the very air. Lau- 
rence could look as she liked at the greedy sensitive face he kept 
turned towards the stage. He had forgotten her existence. . 

They walked home, Dysart on springs like a ballet dancer and 
smiling reminiscently, to eat sandwiches in Laurence’s sitting room. 
He ate ravenously, stopping now and then to pick out fragmentary 
airs on the piano. 

Laurence watched him in something like anguish, her mind so 
concentrated and knotted up into thought of him that her body 
ached and her chest felt drawn together as if a string were pulled 
tight at the base of her throat. She sat stiffly upright, and looked 
down at Dysart sprawling in a low chair, small soigné delightful 
creature, at his worn and fine-drawn face, and square expressive 
hands. Dysart’s square hands betrayed him, holding tightly to 
the business of living while his mind tugged him towards every- 
thing in life that was symbolised by the music he had just heard 
—Viennese of the gay fastidious rakish Viennese, elegant gesture 
of a lost, a fabled city, where love and heart-break were delicate 
jests and death a witty show. 

He was a little drunk with music and talked almost without 
stopping, like a disembodied intelligence, smiling at Laurence 
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through his eyelashes because she was listening so satisfactorily. 
A nervous wit played round his speech. He laughed with delight 
at a memory of the opera, strung-up to dangerous exquisite 
pleasure, a little crazy, and poignantly attractive to the woman 
who watched him. 

Even in excitement he was aloof and somehow inhuman. 
Laurence’s whole self had become a wordless cry, entreating him 
to love her and want her a little. If he would only forget himself 
in her, would but come out of his dreadful and inviolable de- 
tachment, “‘only once,” she entreated him, like a woman crying 
to a heartless immortal, “‘only once.” 

He said: ‘Now tell me what you thought of it.” 

He wanted an answer to his happiness and got it. She rolled 
up her tiresome feelings into a tiny ball and flipped it out of the 
way with an impudent finger, balancing in front of him on heels 
and toes, an irrepressible young Philistine. Crack, crack, went 
her heart. “Oh what is that?” cried the Princess. “Only my 
horse stepping on a branch,” said the youngest Prince. . . 

“Opera would be better if it were not for those distracting 
people on the stage,” said Laurence. “There should be just the 
music, with beautiful and expressive mutes making appropriate 
gestures. ‘The human voice is infinitely inferior to the instruments 
of man’s invention: the singers should be with the other players, 
in the orchestra, and used sparingly, for special effects.” 

“Darling,” said her husband, “you know nothing about music. 
Tell me about Foster Scott now. “Why didn’t he turn up this 
afternoon?” 

She told him and watched his face whiten with anger. 

“T’m sorry,” she said bitterly. “You were so happy.” 

“Why did he do it?” 

Laurence looked worried. “If it wouldn’t be thought conceited,” 
she said diffidently, “I think it was partly in the hope of getting 
me when I’d lost my case and you’d cast me off, but it was mostly 
because he’s very occupied—and I’m not so important to him.” 

Dysart swore wickedly. 
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“T’m sorry,” he said stiffly, “but you must forgive me. The 
man has as good as admitted your guilt.” 

Laurence said nothing. Foster Scott’s departure wore another 
aspect now that Dysart was looking at it, and she felt humiliated 
because it was evident that she had no more hold on Foster Scott 
than dny of his other women. She too was an-episode, though it 
might be a significant one: it hurt her pride, looked at through 
Dysart’s eyes. 

“Tf I’d only got at him,” Dysart murmured. “I’d like to twist 
his guts out of him. I would. I would. Oh blast him.” 

Laurence could not join him in reviling the traitor. For one 
thing, she felt somehow responsible for his defection, as if she 
ought to have been clever enough or attractive enough to keep him; 
and for another she had a secret admiration for his monstrous 
egoism. It was superb in its kind, and an integral part of the 
vitality that swept Foster Scott over everything in his way. She 
did not like being swept down, but even with the breath knocked 
out of her body, there was enough of the highwayman in Laurence 
Storm to salute a brother of the road. So she kept quiet, watching 
Dysart, who presently asked if Scott had written. In silence she 
handed him the letter. Dysart read it and damned the writer’s 
impudence. He handed it back. 

“Worse than useless,” he said. ‘Never mind, Laurie, we'll 
do without him.” 

Laurence nodded. 

He stood looking down at her. 

“Do you know, my dear,” he said softly, “I’m rather glad the 
fellow’s gone, though God knows what Kinnaird will say. I 
rather like its being just you and me.” 

She gave him a grateful look, swallowing down sudden tears. 

“T suppose I have an understudy?” he asked mischievously. 
“Dear Nicholas?” 

“Nicholas—there is no Nicholas. He—that is, I sent him off.” 

“To get him out of harm’s way, I suppose,” Dysart said mali- 
ciously. “How you love him.” 
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The blood rushed to her cheeks. 

“No,” she told him, and retrieving the ball into which she had 
rolled the heart of Laurence Storm, held it out to him on the palm 
of her hand, with a smile, because he was adorable and because 
the Storms had always been gamblers, for all their tough thrifty 
minds, incredibly magnificently wasteful, and given to gestures. 
“JT told him I loved you.” 

Dysart pursed up his mouth until he looked like a surprised elf. 

“That was very nice of you,” he said. “I take it very kindly. 
You’re blushing too. How splendid.” 

“Tt’s true,” Laurence said, made a little dizzy by the pain in 
her chest. 

At that a change came over his face. ‘The mischief died out of 
it and the colour left his cheeks. He aged and greyed perceptibly 
before her eyes, as if the living Dysart, anxious to get as far from 
her as possible, were withdrawing to a distant refuge. 

“T’d rather it wasn’t,” he said, low and hurried. 

“Why r” 

“Because you'll be hurt. I shall hurt you.” 

Laurence looked at him with a face as colourless as his own: 
she swayed forward, with her hand on her chest, where the pain 
had turned to a lively jig that left her just enough wits to wonder 
why pain that had nothing to do with her body should translate 
itself immediately and invariably into this odd form of physical 
punishment. 

She shut her eyes and opened them to.find Dysart beside her. 

“Oh darling,” he said, “I’ve hurt you dreadfully. I’m very 
sorry. That’s no good to you, of course. Daman.” 

Laurence got her breath back. “It’s all right,’ she said. 

“Tt’s not all right. It’s all wrong. Laurie, look at me. My 
dear, you’re suffering.” 

Laurence sat up and smiled. 

“You needn’t worry about me,” she said. “I didn’t expect you 
to love me; but I can’t help loving you. That’s all.” 

Dysart began to’walk about the room in a nervous fury, while 
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Laurence watched him apathetically, feeling for once no impulse 
to quiet him. 

He came to a halt in front of her. 

“T do love you,” he said, “if wanting to have you with me is 
loving you. I can’t bear the idea of losing you. But that’s all. 
Darling, it’s no use my pretending. I couldn’t pretend “d 

“TI couldn’t bear you to.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any use.” 

“So long as you don’t want me to go away,” Laurence said 
dimly. 

Dysart put his arms round her. “To go away. Oh God no. 
I couldn’t stand it. But you’d far better go. I shall only hurt 
you and hurt you. I’m tired. I don’t want to bother about 
things. I can’t give you anything. I shall wear you out. You’d 
better go——” 

“T can’t go if you hold me,” Laurence murmured. 

He held her the closer. “I’ve nothing to give you, Laurie.” 

“IT don’t want anything. I’m content just to live beside you. 
I shan’t ask for anything.” 

He released her, and smiled with wry kindness. 

“Yes, you will, my darling. You’re very very young, and I’m 
very old. I’ve lived thirty years in the last nine—a concentrated 
effort at growing up. I’m too grown into my way of life to change 
for you. Besides, I don’t see why I should. I don’t want to 
change. I want to be left alone.” 

Laurence said: “Do you, Dysart?” 

“No, I don’t. But I don’t want to fall in love again. I’m not 
in love with you. Forgive me. I don’t want you to go away, 
and I don’t want to live by myself, but I don’t believe in love. It 
doesn’t last. I’m saying things that will hurt you, Laurie, but I 
know it doesn’t last.”” He smiled at her again, and quoted softly 
—“JI shall be past making love, When she begins to compre- 
hend it.” 

“Don’t,” she said. “My bones turn to water when you smile 
at me like that, Dy. It isn’t fair.” 
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“Didn’t I tell you you were very young? Were you ever in 
love before? I don’t believe it. I once loved a woman—utterly, 
Laurie—and got a good deal of pain out of it, and was badly let 
down. I could never give myself away again like that, to you or 
anyone else. I don’t want to be let down again. I refuse to be. 
I can’t do anything for you or give you anything worth having.” 

“Dear, hush. It doesn’t matter.” 

“T haven’t any right to try to hold you. I shouldn’t try—if 
you wanted to go. Have I ever? You’ve stayed here these four 
years—forgive me, Laurie—to please yourself. That was all 
right. I didn’t mind about that. This is different. You'll get 
hurt. Iwas hurt once. I’ve got over all that now. I don’t mind. 
But you, you, what’s going to happen to you?” 

“T shan’t worry you,” Laurence said. 

He gave her a queer sweet look of compassion. 

“You never worry me.” 

“Then let me stay. I want to.” 

He took her in his arms again, and weakly Laurence leaned 
against him, conscious that she would do better for her peace of 
mind to keep out of his arms, quite unable to keep out, and not so 
bemused to be unaware that he was more than a little pleased to 
have her there. He looked down at her with a small enigmatic 
smile. 

“Stay, Laurie.” 

“Wouldn’t you try at all to keep me, if I said I was going?” 
she asked, too newly and deeply in love and too inexpert to let 
well alone. He let her go, and mixed himself a drink before he 
answered. 

“No. I wouldn’t,” he said. “I wouldn’t give you my soul and 
I don’t ask you for yours.” 

“I’m sorry about that,’ she coaxed him. “I should like you 
to want me enough to fight for me, if necessary.” 

“Would you?” he said mischievously. ‘All right, then, I will. 
You just try to get away, and I'll drag you round the room by 
your hair.” 
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Laurence laughed. 

“Dear Dy, I like living with you. You are so sweet.” 

“T like living with you. You’re the dearest friend a man could 
have. I’d hate you to go away. Are you sure you'll be able to 
stand it?” 

Laurence nodded, thinking that he looked more aloof and pro- 
vokingly untouchable than ever, and very desirable. He stood 
there, completely master of himself, his face wearing its most 
tantalising and proconsular air, smiling at her very kindly through 
lowered lashes, remotely beautiful and quite implacable, denying 
her and denying her love, running her clean through, with the most 
ravishing smile of mischief and affection. 

Point sticking through on the other side, she said to herself: 
but I will be content. Ill laugh with him, and give him what he 
cares to take, and be glad to do it. And suddenly her courage 
left her and she found herself crying. She covered her face with 
her hands and tears ran between her fingers. 

“IT won’t make a habit of crying,” she gasped. “Promise I 
won't.” 

“You can cry here,” Dysart said, and drew her head down on 
to his shoulder. 


Iv 


On a day of dry airless heat Laurence was preparing the second 
stage of the Foster Scott campaign. With a schedule of the vari- 
ous Foods pinned to the wall beside her, she was planning adver- 
tisements for them. Her rough lay-outs for each had gone to the 
Studio to be translated into sketches for the approval of Foster 
Scott’s right-hand man, now in charge, and Laurence was writing 
the accompanying copy with informed and loving care. That 
done, nothing but a deal of tedious routine work and the vagaries 
of blockmakers lay between the original design and its public 
appearance. 

She wrote: ‘You would like to serve fresh peaches at dinner 
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to-night. No other fruit is at once so delicate and so richly mel- 
low. They make a fitting end to a perfect dinner and redeem a 
plain one to a joyous close. Then why not serve them? We offer 
you peaches from sun-warmed walls, picked in their velvet maturity 
and prepared without losing even the subtlest trace of their unique 
flavour. Foster Scott peaches are not tinned. They are fresh 
peaches in tins. Try them once.” 

Hester Sotheby, typing out Laurence’s execrable manuscript, 
said: 

“Would you have Foster Scott Fresh Foods on your own table, 
Miss Storm?” 

Laurence spoke without thinking. 

SONiga2 

She saw Hester Sotheby smile, and thought: the Yorkshire 
housewife is very close under my skin. And bent her head again 
over the task of persuading other housewives to forget the virtues 
she practised of old wont. She varied her copy to catch house- 
wives of all kinds, from the well-to-do and socially sophisticated 
matron and mother, who is careful about the food served in her 
nursery and gives little dinners to her friends and her husband’s 
friends, to the harassed and servantless woman who wants to do 
her best by her family, and the inexperienced girl wife of an under- 
paid clerk, who cooks her young husband’s evening meal with 
inexpert zeal in an inadequate kitchen, the sleeves of her crépe- 
de-chine blouse rolled up and a novel propped against the plate 
rack. She promised them radiant children, the admiration of their 
friends, ease without pain, and deathless love—picture of a hus- 
band looking into his wife’s eyes across a table supplied by Foster 
Scott: the stomach is near the heart and one appetite pricks on 
another. 

It was difficult, reading Laurence’s advertisements, to remember 
that dinners do not prepare themselves, nor does housework pass 
for the overdone housewife in a brief ecstatic dream. She was 
very accomplished in the art of weaving dreams into the fabric of 
reality so that what is and what in Elysium might be became 
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inextricably entangled and slipped into the reader’s mind together, 
bearing with them, like a pearl in an oyster, the notion of buying 
one of Foster Scott’s Fresh Foods. .. . 

At six o’clock she remembered with distaste that she had to 
prepare six folders for a twopenny weekly of the baser sort. She 
was not very clever at scheming a folder, which unless it is at 
first glance arresting and gripping, will go straight into the waste 
paper basket—unread: so that before any writing can be done 
comes the necessity of hitting on a format somehow so startling 
or attractive that the bored recipient will examine it and be tricked 
into beginning to read, and thereafter beguiled into reading on. 

Laurence sweated blood over her folders and was often mortified 
to have young Darton produce in five minutes a better idea than 
she could have evolved in a week. She took malicious pleasure 
in leaving the boy to carry his idea out and watching him with 
frightful labour turn out a piece of work that she hewed into small 
pieces, with memories half mirthful and half wistful of Macdougal 
at murderous work on her own early efforts. She sent for him 
now. 

“Did you ever see a copy of Questions?” she asked him. 

“Yes, Miss Storm.”’ 

“Their advertisement man was in. He wants some folders ad- 
vising people to advertise in the foul thing. Do you know what 
I mean?” 

Young Darton wrinkled up his nose. “Is he the scrofulous 
young fellah with gap teeth and a lisp? I know the sort of 
thing he wants. He’d like a folder in the shape of a goose and 
when you pull it open you see golden eggs with facts and figures 
printed on ’em. He'll say: ‘Very thmart. A gooth. Ever hear 
about the geeth that thaved Rome?’ You're too highbrow for 
him, Miss Storm. I know his sort.” 

“T’m sure you do. Well, go home and think out five more ideas 
as offensive, and come and see me in the morning.” 

The boy went off and Laurence sat at her desk and groaned 
inwardly, in sudden loathing of the life she had chosen. 
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This isn’t what I want to do, she said, thinking of the lane that 
went up to Stormlands, and longing for Sandy. Oh my little 
dear, she mourned, do you miss me? What a fool I am, what a 
selfish wicked fool. I’ve made a hopeless failure of my adventure 
and I’m tired. I want to go home. _I want Sandy. 

But the mood passed, with the transience of a mood, and Lau- 
rence’s brain, called on to produce striking ideas for folders, re- 
mained obstinately empty. 

She remembered instead that she had engaged to be home in 
time to make a salad for dinner, having a genius for salads, which 
she invented and prepared with a skill half inspiration and half 
inherited cunning. 

On a day so hot and exhausting, the probability was that Dysart 
would eat nothing but salad, and not that unless a special one 
were forthcoming. Laurence stood up a little unsteadily, white 
and weary, her forehead damp with sweat, and went out to fight 
for a bus, a part of the day’s work during which the brilliant Miss 
Storm slowly subsided and was lost in the other Laurence, a 
country-bred youngster standing nervously on the kerb, terrified 
and awkward in the maelstrom of London traffic. She let three 
buses pass and then, thinking of Dysart, stuck her elbow into the 
stomach of a woman who did not have to make a salad for him, 
dived unfairly under the restraining outstretched arm of the man 
in front of her and achieved the last place in a packed and swel- 
tering cage, clinging with closed eyes to a strap, and trying to keep 
her nose to windward of her fat good-humoured neighbour... . 
Art thou angry with him whose armpits stink? Art thou angry 
with him whose breath is foul? What good will this anger do 
thee? He has just such a mouth and such armpits, and inevitably 
they exude just such an evil odour. . . . Even Marcus Aurelius 
must have retched over humanity sometimes, Laurence thought. 
A moment later she fainted quietly, sliding down at the fat wom- 
an’s feet. The bus stopped: she was carried into a shop, and 
reviving at once, made the rest of the journey in a cab, much 
ashamed... . 
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Dysart was exhausted and fractious. He had been working like 
a maniac for the past fortnight: his thoughts ground in his head 
like cogwheels that have slipped out of place and are screaming 
and rasping round, grinding themselves to powder. He looked 
so small and pathetic, for all his black temper, that Laurence’s 
heart ached. 

She said: ‘Must you work like this, Dy?” 

He eyed her with dislike. ‘What else is there to do?” 

He began again after dinner, working at the desk in his study, 
with Laurence reading placidly in a corner of the room. Suddenly 
he asked her whether Kinnaird had rung her up. Laurence 
flushed guiltily. 

“Yes,” she said reluctantly. ‘He rang me up this morning and 
asked me to come in about four and I forgot to go. I remembered 
at five and rang him up to apologise but he couldn’t see me 
then.” 

Dysart frowned wrathfully. 

“You’re frightfully careless, Laurie. That’s so like you so- 
called business women. For God’s sake don’t forget that Kin- 
naird is coming to dinner to-morrow night, and do try to put your 
dress on the right way round, and comb your hair and get the ink 
off your fingers.” 

Laurence said in a small coaxing voice: 

“Darling, I’m awfully sorry. Ill go and have my hair cut 
and waved in the afternoon and I’ll remember to scrub the ink 
off, and after all, you know, I shall spend an obscure and neglected 
time to-morrow night. I shall have to sit for hours after dinner 
watching you drink far more whiskey than is good for you—and 
listening while you and Kinnaird talk shop. I must say I like 
that part: I’d rather listen to shop, so long as it’s not my own, 
than to anything else. It’s the only interesting talk in the world, 
except scandal. I’ve got a new frock—rather jolly. Shall I 
wear it for you and Kinnaird?” 

“Have you tried it on?” Dysart asked suspiciously. 

“Well, no.” 
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“There you are. The beastly thing probably doesn’t fit, and 
you'll either never notice or just laugh. I wish you didn’t feel 
yourself too superior to take any trouble over your clothes, Laurie. 
It’s so damned untidy and stupid. It makes me tired.” 

Laurence was looking at him with a funny tender smile, and 
unconsciously the lines of his face softened into kindness. 

“My little dear,” he said, “you don’t try to dress properly. 
Now do you?” 

“Yes I do,’’ Laurence said ruefully. “I try awfully hard. But 
I sort of lose interest, and it takes such a lot of thought to achieve 
a finished elegance. I forget about it. I’m all right otherwise. 
It’s the top that’s so difficult. I doubt I’m far from perfect. 
Don’t laugh at me, Dysart Ford.” 

Dysart went on softly laughing, thinking that she was a funny 
child but nice, a sentiment that did some credit to his friendly 
heart and none at all to his lawyer’s head. A lawyer ought to 
know something about character. 

Suddenly he turned round to look at her again. 

“Laurie,” he said sharply, “just what happened over the 
sketches Caroline did for you? She’s been writing to Isabel 
about it.” 

Laurence told him the story, nervous, and chilled by his voice. 

“Well, really,” he said disdainfully, “I think Caroline had 
cause for complaint. These damned commercial swine are about 
as indecent in their dealings with artists as they well could be. I 
can’t imagine why Caroline wanted to let herself in for it. What 
d’you know about art, you and Macdougal?” 

Ready to choke with anger and wounded pride, Laurence said 
quietly: ‘She offered to do the work. I don’t know anything 
about art, but I do know about advertising.” 

“Then why try to criticise an artist?” Dysart asked con- 
temptuously. 

Laurence answered him with a bitterness incredible to herself. 
“T employed Caroline to make advertisements, not to indulge her 
artistic nerves. Making advertisements may be a degrading job. 
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Then let her keep out of it and not to try to take the bread and 
butter out of decent men’s mouths. She did it out of pure vanity, 
and had the impudence to come the fine lady over the commercial 
swine she expected to pay her for her monstrous condescension in 
working at all.” 

Dysart stared at her haggardly for a moment and turned back 
to his desk. There was a moment’s silence and then he had 
Laurence’s arms round his neck and her cheek against his. 

“Y’m sorry,” she said softly. “Dear, dear Dysart. I wish I 
hadn’t said all that. I’m all you said. I’m twice as conceited 
about my work as Caroline is about hers. I’m a conceited com- 
mercial-minded pig. I’m always talking about competence, and I 
forget appointments and have ink on my fingers. I don’t see how 
you put up with me at all.” 

He collapsed into her arms, hiding his face against her protect- 
ing body. 

“Laurie, I’m a beast to you. You’re absolutely right. Caro- 
line’s a fool. I don’t know why I behave like this. It’s partly 
this damned case I’ve been working on so long. I can’t see my 
way through it. I’m a fool and I’m no good. I’m going to be 
a failure. Either that or I’m going to be ill.” 

He was fevered and violently trembling, and Laurence knelt 
beside him and held his shaking body until the nervous paroxysm 
passed and he relaxed against her with closed eyes, allowing her 
to protect him against failure and illness for nearly five minutes. 
She was very happy. 

Then he sat up, and she went back to her corner. For hours 
while he worked on, she sat there, trying vaguely to conceive ideas 
for folders, and devising schemes for coaxing Dysart away from 
his obsessing work. 

She put none of them into words, knowing that it would only 
fret him the more to leave a job half finished. He must be 
allowed to finish, and Laurence could do nothing but stand by and 
wonder whether unuttered and unutterable love had any power to 
help him. 
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Sometimes she thought it must have, for he did not like to work 
at night without her silent presence in a corner of his room. He 
was still trying to reduce to order the same difficult and compli- 
cated case, and sometimes he laid part of it before her, while she 
listened with concentrated attention, her mind recording, in its 
abnormally receptive state, every detail of the impressions distilled 
from his words. She could set them out for him with the accuracy 
born of long practice in the craft of saying much in little. Once 
the process let out a sudden flood of light over the obscurest issue 
of the case. Dysart blinked and flung himself into it with a shout 
of joy: “You've got it,” he cried, “you’ve got it. - Oh bless you, 
my dear.” 

One night she fell asleep, and at three o’clock Dysart shook her 
awake to tell her that humanly speaking he had come through on 
the other side of the affair. So far as one man could, he knew his 
way about and through the whole incredible case, and he had been 
preparing for Kinnaird a digest of it that was the most satisfactory 
piece of work he had ever done. He wanted to go to bed now and 
sleep for a week. 

“You ought not to be sitting up,” he told Laurie, taking her 
face between his hands to kiss it like a lover. “Bad child. Bad 
adorable child.” 

Heavy with sleep, Laurence took scolding and caresses with 
equal gratitude. Dysart jumped up and began to walk about the 
room. 

“Thank God I’ve as good as finished. Are you pleased, 
Laurie? Are you very pleased ?” 

Laurence got to her feet and said: ‘Come here, Dy.” 

Obediently he stood in front of her. 

“Now will you go away, darling?” 

MONT GQ. 27 

“Just for a week, Dy. One week. Go up to Scotland with 
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Andrew when he goes to-morrow. Will you? Say you will.” 
She faltered. “Oh I love you so.” 

“You’d coax the heart out of any man. Yes I'll go.” 

He stood looking at her, half blissfully aware that he was loved 
as men seldom contrive to be, and half afraid to believe that at: 
last it had happened to him. He was preposterously tired and 
inevitably the thought came to him that it would be heavenly 
pleasant to fall asleep with his head on a woman’s soft shoulder, 
this woman’s shoulder. The years of his loneliness cried to be 
forgotten. Everything in him cried to her—Take me, soothe me, 
make me forget. His tired body cried for rest and his mind for 
peace. 

Probably not another man in the world, so situated, would have 
turned from her, but Dysart did, and went away, perverse, dis- 
trustful creature, to forget her with a sigh as soon as his head 
touched his pillow. He slept far into the next day and never knew 
that Laurence crept in to look at him before she went to work, 
and stood there afraid to touch either his ruffled head or the slen- 
der outline of his body under the clothes. 

“Vou dear,’ she said under her breath. “You blessed dear. 
I like you when you’re asleep and warm and careless. I’m glad 
you’re going away. I’d like to come with you, but you don’t really 
want me, do you? I’ve telephoned Andrew to come for you be- 
fore you have time to change your mind. He’ll pack your bag and 
stand over you while you see Kinnaird. He’ll take you away and 
bully you into resting and eating and do all the things for you that 
I’d like to do. Darling, I wish I could do something for you. 
I’m going to send you in some white-heart cherries for your break- 
fast. I wish you’d get some nice safe illness and just have to 
rest and have your face washed and your hair combed and every- 
thing. Ido love you. No one but me knows what you look like 
when you’re asleep with your hair sticking up at all angles and a 
double chin. I suppose Caroline knows. Oh damn her. I don’t 
care. I love you. Ill be good to you. Darling. You do like 
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She was not always so content. She had to get through days 
and weeks when Dysart seemed to take positive pleasure in mak- 
ing it quite clear to her that she was less important to him than 
his dreariest task. At these times she buried herself in her own 
work and tried to keep out of range. Once he reminded her that 
he had warned her how little he could give her. 

“I know,” she said. 

“But you don’t accept it, Laurie. I feel you don’t.” 

“Does it worry you?” 

“Sometimes. Why have women such a craving for possession ?”’ 

She kept taking the words out of her mind all day, and looking 
at them. 

There were other things he said to her... . 

On one such day Dysart came home and finding Laurence dis- 
inclined to talk, sat contentedly looking at her. The vivid wilful 
girl had always been dear to him, and was very dear in these days 
when her affection made a kind of refuge for his restless mind. If 
he could only have stayed in it. But he was driven out and on, 
half by sheer habit of filling his days with grinding labour and 
half by distrust of her tenderness and his power to hold her. Yet 
he felt that she was the only person in the world who could help 
him. She was kind and loving and gay, and unexacting—ask- 
ing nothing. She did not want to alter him. She accepted him 
utterly and for what he was. He was grateful to her for it and 
for her passionate interest in him. 

He could not surrender himself to it. He had outgrown the 
possibility of surrender. Or he was afraid. 

After a while he said: 

“Are you happy, my child?” 

“Ves,” 

“Quite sure?” 

She smiled at him with gallant affection. 

“You do love me, Laurie,” he stated. 
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She thought over that for a moment, with her hand to her chee 
The fiush slowly left her cheeks. 

“Just so that I know what cards are out,” she said; “tell me 
how much you want me.” 

“Very much. And for keeps.” 

And because she did not look up at once he went over to her and 
lifted her chin. “You’re my great friend, Laurie. The friend 
I’ve wanted.” 

She played up, and shortly had him smiling and then shouting 
with laughter over an untruthfully funny story of her work. 


vi 


September brought a sudden and overwhelming rush of new | 
business to the Napier Advertising Service. Laurence was kept 
at work night after night. She stuck doggedly in the office, try- 
ing to cope with her share of the rush, and holding down the tor- 
menting knowledge that Dysart wanted her at home. ‘The house 
without Laurence in it bored him, and usually when she hurried 
home at nine o’clock she found that he had dined in alone and 
gone to the club or back to his chambers, whence he returned, worn 
out, at unimaginable hours of the morning. 

One day she was working on a razor manufacturer’s own bright 
idea of a series of advertisements under the collective title: “Mo- 
ments When Your Chin Counts.” 

She sent for one of the Studio men to come and talk to her about 
it. He came, a lean dark loose-limbed young man, and listened 
quietly. When she stopped, he observed: ‘‘There is only one 
moment when the state of your chin counts,” and advanced to em- 
brace Hester Sotheby. 

“The man’s mad,” said Laurence, and sent the girl for Jef- 
rer 

Later Macdougal explained gloomily. 

“He’s not mad. It’s his wife’s fault. He was what ye call 
war-shocked and a very decent lad in spite of it, though moody. I 
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had him in my own battalion until his nerves gave out. She took 
it into her head, daft offeecious creature, to have him treated for 
the shock, and so she had the lad psyched 

“Had him what?” said Laurence? 

““Psyched. That’s what they call it. Have ye never heard of 
psycho-analysis, ye puir uneducated little scut? What do they 
teach ye in they night schools? Well, she had yon puir lad put 
through it, and he came out a different creature. He wasna even 
like his pre-war self. He was a complete stranger and not only 
does he take na interest at all in the wife of his bosom, but he 
takes far too much in every other female that addresses him. I 
might have warned you but I thought he was all right in the 
Studio. Now I suppose he’ll have to go. He’s lost all interest 
in his work anyway. Yon misguided woman has a job of her 
own and she will just have to keep him, to teach her not to inter- 
fere with almighty and inscrutable providence.” 

Laurence stared at his retreating back in silent stupefaction. . 

The return of Sandy from Stormlands added another to the 
complications of her life. She worked on with an aching heart 
on the evenings when pressure of business kept her in the office 
until it was too late even to see Sandy before he was in bed and 
asleep. He asked her every morning whether she was coming 
home that night and made no protest when she could not promise. 
There is an unguarded and pathetic quality in most nice small 
boys, but Sandy was very guarded. His disappointment showed 
only in the set of his mouth as he turned away. 

One day, she left a job half-finished to go home to him, and all 
through the two or three hours before his bedtime, the thought of 
it nagged at her. Useful phrases kept coming into her head and 
her fingers itched for pencil and paper. Sandy was perfectly 
aware of her divided attention, and said nothing about it until he 
got into bed. Then he said kindly and pointedly: “If you hur- 
ried over your bath you’d have time to do a litte writing before 
he comes home.” 
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“Sandy!” his mother protested, but he shut his eyes, pretending 
to have fallen asleep. 

She got frailer looking than ever under the three-fold burden 
of trying to give the best of herself to Sandy and to Dysart and to 
her work. The last began to suffer, though she did not notice 
that. Certainly Dysart suffered. She had no time at all to give 
him, and he slipped back easily and inevitably into nerve-racking 
concentration on his career. Laurence knew it and fretted over 
him, as she fretted over Sandy. 

Sometimes she played with thoughts of her approaching depar- 
ture from the Napier Service. The Board had expressed surprise 
at her resignation, and intimated that she was free to change her 
mind even at the last moment, but she knew it meant nothing, 
since—Manuel having gone abroad for his health, which by an 
Act of God, said Macdougal, seemed to have broken at last—they 
did not know about the imminent scandal. She told herself that 
then she would be free to give all her mind to Dysart and Sandy, 
and the prospect, instead of comforting her, filled her with appre- 
hension. She did not believe that she could possibly fill her days 
with Dysart and Sandy—and what would happen to her during 
those dark periods when her husband was manifesting every sign 
of indifference, boredom and resentment? 

She refused to think so far ahead, and went on her way as if 
the only problem she had to face was the problem of giving the 
utmost of herself to three absorbing interests. It was a problem 
for a superwoman, and a job for a superwoman, and only some 
such fabled being could have accomplished it with success. But 
Laurence did not see it in that light. 

She had as yet little enough idea that she was struggling to 
achieve the impossible. She did not consciously think of it as 
anything very difficult to do. 

She was awake at last to the realities of life, her life, the life of 
any mother and any woman in love—and she tried to play up to 
them, spending herself royally on their needs. It did not occur 
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to her to give up. She had always tackled, with a gay casual 
courage, the job she had to do. Twenty-year-old Laurence Storm, 
adventuring her absurd innocence and untried wits into the most 
exacting—and for all its grinding toil, the most feverish—of pro- 
fessions, was no braver, no more casual, and no more unconscious 
of courage than Laurence Storm at twenty-eight, attempting with 
unthinking simplicity to do the work of an exceptional man out- 
side and a good woman’s work at home. Both Laurences—girl 
and grown woman—looked at life and laughed, and clung to the 
reality they saw with a stubbornness and devotion passing belief. 
The reality had changed with the years—that was all. The 
woman served different gods and saw life wear a different face. 
But saw still just that there was a job to do and that she had to do 
it, set about it, and did her best. 

It was an impossible job... . 

One night she was wakened at midnight by Sandy. He stood 
beside her bed, patting her face and neck. 

“T feel queer,” he said. “Can I come into your bed?” 

She took him in at once. His face and hands were burning 
but he cuddled down, digging his small body into the curve of 
hers, and went placidly to sleep, while she lay awake and tried to 
remember whether she had ever heard Sandy complain of feeling 
ill before. 

In the morning he was flushed and had a feverish cold. She 
left him in her bed when she went off to work. 

“Must you go?” he asked casually, deceiving neither of them. 

“Yes, I must. But I’ll come home early.” 

She left him reluctantly. All day, in the intervals of her work, 
she thought anxiously about Sandy, and at lunch time telephoned 
to Miss Snow. No, the doctor had not yet been, but Sandy seemed 
all right. 

“He has a cold,”’ Laurence assured herself. “It’s nothing.” . 

She was preparing the third stage of the Foster Scott campaign 
—a series of short articles on the Finer Cooking, describing meals 
of which all courses but one were to be bought in a white tin with 
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Foster Scott sprawling over it in black letters. The one unciv- 
ilised item consisted usually of a salad or a savoury, one of Lau- 
rence’s Own precious recipes, the jealously hoarded treasure of gen- 
erations of Stormlands housewives, who should have turned in 
their graves to see the shameful public use made of their secrets 
by their latest unregenerate heritor. 

She worked on until six o’clock and then took a cab home, to 
find the doctor in the hall, on his way out. She was not very 
pleased to see him, since like many quite good medical men he re- 
garded women as mentally deficient and physiologically malformed. 

Sandy had measles. 

The doctor explained to her, suiting his words to her mentality, 
that if she was going to see Sandy at all, even for a few minutes 
a day, she must not go to the office. And further, even if she left 
the nursing of him to the thoroughly competent Miss Snow, she 
would have to stay at home until the danger that she had caught 
measles from him was past. 

After he had gone, quoting—and translating for her—a tag 
from Pliny, Laurence wandered miserably about the house, not 
going in to see Sandy. She was trying to make up her mind. 

At last she decided that it was merely silly to take the nursing 
out of Miss Snow’s capable hands. Miss Snow could nurse Sandy 
but she could not do Laurence’s work at the office, which would 
pile up and up, in spite of Macdougal’s attempts to cope with it. 
Macdougal was overworked already, and no one could carry on 
the Foster Scott work properly but the person who had handled it 
from the start. 

She spoke to Miss Snow and explained to her without enthu- 
siasm and a heart sinking ever lower and lower that it would be 
better for her to nurse the boy alone. She told the secretly. de- 
lighted woman to explain the state of affairs very carefully to 
Sandy and to say that Laurence would write a letter for him every 
day. 

“T expect he’d like a new book for you to read to him,” Sandy’s 
mother said wistfully. *‘‘Ask him what he’d like.” 
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Miss Snow came back and reported that Sandy quite understood 
and did not mind at all. He could not think of any book he 
wanted at the moment but he hoped that Laurence would some- 
times come and talk to him outside his bedroom door. 

Laurence talked to him for ten minutes before he went to sleep, 
but the next day Miss Snow pointed out that the strain of talking 
to Laurence in that way was too much for the child. 

“Tt excites him,” she said firmly, and Laurence knew that she 
was right. 

She could not go to the office and she prowled about the house, 
trying to write about the Finer Cooking, answering telephone calls 
from Miss Sotheby and the harassed Macdougal and composing 
letters for Miss Snow to read to Sandy. 

She was bitterly resentful of Miss Snow’s privileged position 
and hung about outside Sandy’s door, listening with strained in- 
tentness to the sounds within: Sandy’s voice, altered and thin, 
Miss Snow answering him, ministering to his wants. Then long 
periods of silence, when the only sounds were made by Miss Snow, 
moving about the room or putting coal on the fire. 

She would not for the world have been discovered in that ig- 
nominious position and on the least suspicion that Miss Snow was 
moving to the door, scuttled silently out of sight, only to sneak 
back, a few moments later, restless unhappy, a disenfranchised 
mother, loathing the usurper inside. 

Sandy had a severe form of the disease and one day, the last 
day of Laurence’s quarantine, Miss Snow declared that he was 
listless and took no interest in anything. 

“He just lies there and says Yes please, Snow, or No thank you, 
my dear. He’s got that thin, too,” the devoted wretch said. ‘It 
makes my heart ache to look at him.” 

It made Laurence’s heart ache to hear her, and all at once she 
could bear it no longer. She telephoned Macdougal that she in- 
tended to take now the vacation sacrificed to the first stages of the 
Foster Scott campaign, and presenting herself before Miss Snow 
in Sandy’s room, sent the poor outraged woman off to rest. 
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Sandy hardly seemed to notice his mother’s appearance, but in 
the middle of the night he opened his eyes and said in a thread 
of a voice: 

“Ts that you, my dear? Do you know what I’d like?” 

“What would you like, my little heart?” 

“T’d like a good strong cup of tea,” Sandy murmured. 

He had it, and began to get better from that moment. 

“It wouldn’t have been any good asking that old Snow for this,” 
he sighed, as he was drinking it. 

Laurence put the cup down. 

‘Sleep now, darling.” 

He slept, and waking to find Laurence still there, observed with 
satisfaction : 

“T thought you might have gone.” 

Laurence said: “I’m not going for ages and ages.” .. . 

As he got better, her thoughts strayed with increasing frequency 
to the office. Now she pulled herself up whenever it happened, 
accusing herself bitterly for thinking of copy-writing when Sandy 
needed all her thoughts. He grew visibly better and stronger 
every day, but he seemed to draw his strength from her, and when 
she went out for a walk watched anxiously until she returned. .. . 

Laurence asked herself: Are you going to resent the time you 
spend on him? ... 

She made a good many discoveries about him, and one of them 
was that no mother need hope to keep in touch with a small boy’s 
spiritual growth in an hour or two devoted to him in the evening. 
It was always at the most unlikely times that he propounded the 
questions and problems that lay nearest his heart. 

One morning when she was washing him he asked her whether 
it was true that Solomon had a hundred wives. 

“T don’t know about a hundred,” Laurence said cautiously, won- 
dering if Sandy were growing a moral sense. “He had a good 
lot. It was allowed in those days. I expect it made a great deal 
of trouble in the house having all those women about,” she added, 
a mother warning her son against the wiles of women. 
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After reflection he said: ‘Well, he would have to spank them 
all every night.” 

“He’d never get to bed at that rate.” 

“He could spank the worst himself,” Sandy observed thought- 
fully, ‘and turn the servants on to do the rest.” 

Laurence was shocked. “Sandy Ford! You little wretch. 
You can’t treat women like that.” 

Sandy twinkled at her like Dysart. 

“T wouldn’t spank you,” he said sweetly, “but the others don’t 
Mater.) ies 

It was during Sandy’s illness that Laurence first began to pon- 
der the difficulty of doing decently three jobs of work. She saw 
that neither her son nor her husband got the best out of her, and 
the Napier Advertising Service had just been taught that there 
were times when it ran neither first, second, nor third, but was 
left out of the running altogether—scratched at the post. 

She decided, thinking it over, that in spite of its late set-back, 
the Napier did on the whole get the most of her thoughts and her 
energy. It certainly got most of her time. 

Something would have to be done, but in the meantime she had 
to carry on. She redoubled her effort, which she did not yet re- 
alise as an effort, but only as a question of getting more out of 
herself in a given time than she had ever done before. 

If she could do eight or nine or ten hours’ work in seven at the 
office, she could, beginning at nine, get away at five every day. 
That meant two hours for Sandy, not counting Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday, and every evening for Dysart, if he wanted her. 

“Tt’s all a question of getting down to it,” she said. 

She got down to it with methodical ardour and a fair measure 
of success. 


vit 


She suffered at times from an irking sense that she had given 
herself away to Dysart far too readily. The thought grew in her 
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like a fever, became acute, ran its course, and abated—for the 
time. At its height she was tormented by shame at her own stu- 
pidity in not knowing that it was simply asking for trouble to 
fling herself at Dysart, who hated to be rushed or forestalled in 
anything, and she clung to the thought of her work, at which she 
was not stupid. The half of her that was more passionately in- 
terested in writing good selling copy, in planning and carrying 
out advertising schemes, and in getting the better of shrewd busi- 
ness men, than in anything else in the world, came on top and de- 
fied the other Laurence, granddaughter of Ann Storm who had ' 
been famous for her hospitality through a whole Riding, great- 
granddaughter of Sylvia Storm who married off fourteen daugh- 
ters by sheer piracy and once in a Paris drawing-room had beaten 
down the Empress Eugénie in an argument on household manners 
and modes—and back through a lengthy line of imperious quick- 
tongued vivid women whose houses and husbands and children 
had been the centre of their long lives, ruled and adored and tire- 
lessly served. The very vitality they had passed on to their young- 
est child aided her to defy them. She was as passionately inter- 
ested in impersonal things as they in personal, and when Dysart 
was at his most elusive she turned to her impersonal life as he, 
when she failed him, had turned to his. She was missing some- 
thing. She knew it—but those others, what had they missed? 
Were they satisfied? Happy, fulfilled? She would never know. 

In one of these moods she consulted Dysart about Sandy, who 
was said to be completely recovered and as strong as ever, and 
somehow was not. 

“He simply isn’t,” said Laurence. “I wish I had more time 
to spend with him. I believe he ought to live out of London.” 

“T’d as soon live out of London as in,” said Dysart. “Sooner.” 

“T don’t see how I could get to work if we lived outside,’’ Lau- 
rence argued. ‘And if I don’t get there at nine I can’t get away 
in time for Sandy in the evening. What can I do?” 

“Women are so unreasonable,” Dysart complained. ‘‘You 
can’t have what you want, whatever that may be, without paying 
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for it. If you want to stay outside the cave and spear your own 
food, you can’t be always running back inside to play the affec- 
tionate mother. Did Diana have any young? I can’t remember.” 

“That’s hard on women like me.” — 

“Why not? What did you expect?” Dysart said... . 

“You married me,” he said. ‘We had a son. Hostages to 
life, my dear. Do you wish you hadn’t had Sandy? Do you?” 

He stood over against her, his small contemptuous mouth almost 
on hers. 

“No,” she said. “No. I’m glad.” 

“Why are you glad? And why are you trembling?” 

Because I’m a woman, Laurence said to herself, and you’re 
breaking my heart. She retreated to the far side of the room, con- 
sidering thankfully that she had a mind and a tongue and could 
still use both. 

“T like my work. It holds me as your career holds you,” she 
said. “I like being free. I must be free. My typist is different, 
she doesn’t feel like that. She’d leave it and get married to- 
morrow if she could find what she calls a good provider.” 

“What did I tell you?” Dysart jeered. ‘Women don’t want to 
stay outside the cave. They’d rather go back and cook for their 
man, and a good thing too, if only they did it properly, which 
most of them don’t, damn them for inefficient tactless blunderers. 
D’you know what is one of the most frightening things in the 
world, Laurie?—that seething mob of badly-dressed stupid star- 
ing women drifting from shop window to shop window in Oxford 
Street or Kensington. They terrify me. Clotted women. I scut- 
tle through them like a rabbit, wondering what on earth would 
happen to me if all those women suddenly took a dislike to me. 
Or a liking, for that matter,” he added reflectively. 

Laurence suddenly saw that he was absolutely useless to her in 
such a problem as this of Sandy and her work. He simply did 
not care. He was too self-absorbed and too used to regarding her 
life as something that had nothing to do with his except that she 
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lived it under the same roof and was either there or not there when 
wanted. rs 

She was too honest to regard this as a fair way of summing up 
Dysart’s attitude to her. After all, she had chosen to stand apart 
from him and to live her own life, as the moderns have it, and 
four years ago had held a young and absurdly loving Dysart in 
her arms and deliberately choked the life out of him. She had 
chosen her path, and there was no going back now to walk with 
Dysart on his—for the sake of company and the warmth of a way- 
side fire shared with her man. 

She had asked for freedom, and this was freedom and lonely 
enough. Laurence hoped that she was looking like Richard 
Storm, and thought that perhaps loneliness was the destiny of the 
free woman. Who might have friends and lovers but not a hus- 
band and not the hands of little children round her neck, drag- 
ging her back. 

“In some ways it would have been better if Sandy had never 
been born,” she said fiercely. 

“Or had died of the measles,” Dysart added dangerously. 

“Oh no.” 

“Be reasonable.” 

“T’m trying to be reasonable, but you don’t help me. You don’t 
help me at all.” 

“Are you asking me for help, Laurie?” 

“Tf I were?” 

Dysart smiled at her with quick warm kindness. “What is it 
you want, babs?” 


“T don’t know, Dy. I just don’t know. ... What’s the use 
of getting angry with women like me? That doesn’t help. I 
don’t want to fail Sandy. I’m sorry I failed you. . . . But what 


can I do? I like being outside the cave. I came out of my own 
free will. My typist was thrown out. She cares nothing for her 
job. She doesn’t give her mind and her soul to it.” 

“She probably hasn’t got a mind,” Dysart said arrogantly, “and 
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therefore never could be free. Freedom is of the mind. You can 
be free if you choose. And if you chose you can sacrifice Sandy 
and me to your freedom. And if you don’t like the sight of a 
sacrificed Sandy you’d better not have borne him. Either way 
it’s in your own hands, and you oughtn’t to whine about it. Live 
by yourself if you want to be free.” 

“You don’t have to make such a choice,” Laurence said bitterly. 

Dysart looked at her with wide-open blazing eyes. 

“Y’d have given you my soul,” he said disdainfully. “I’d have 
given up other women for you. You weren’t willing to give up 
anything at all.” 

Laurence turned from him, determined not to give herself away 
again to the elusive creature. 

“T’ve been punished for it,” she said in a low voice. “I had to 
learn. I daresay I haven’t behaved very well.” 

She heard Dysart move and found him at her shoulder in the 
same instant. 

“You’re gallant,” said he, “and you do a lot for me. You look 
tired to death. Would you like to go away, Laurie?” 

Laurence caught at his arm. “Could we go?” she cried. “Oh, 
Dy, could we? Some place different? Take Sandy, too?” 

“I'd like to go away with you,” he said unsteadily. “I’d like 
us to go to some quiet place. I wish I’d taken you to Scotland. 
The silver birches would have liked you.” 

“Let’s go.” 

“You shall,” he said. ‘You shall. After—after the case.” 

Perhaps it was a pity that Laurence chose this moment to stiffen 
her backbone, but still trembling and determined, she was saying 
to herself: Another moment and I shall be crying on your shoul- 
der again, you distracting perfect thing—and aloud she said 
politely: 

“You and Kinnaird are putting yourselves to a great deal of 
trouble for me. You are quite too kind.” 

Dysart felt snubbed, and not liking the sensation, slipped 
through her fingers with all the ease in the world. 
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“I’m doing all the work,” he observed airily. 

He started for the door and there paused, his face illumined 
with unholy mirth. Laurence eyed him nervously. 

“I’ve just remembered something,” he said. 


“Mrs. Bailey had a son 

Bill Bailey got the credit 
But the man behind the gun 
Was Mr. Dooley.’ 


Shouting with laughter, and prodigiously pleased with himself 
and his feat of memory, he leaped about the room with the ribald 
miming grace he could wear, like a feather stuck in his cap, kissed 
Laurence with great satisfaction, pulled her ear, said “Good-bye, 
baggage,” and went off to his chambers with an air. The air was 
his eighteenth century great-grandfather’s and became him as well 
as it had become the earlier Dysart Ford, since they were almost 
identical in appearance and manner, both being well-born, well- 
made, small, and faultlessly elegant. The earlier Dysart had been 
faultlessly gallant too, in love as in war, with a secret core of bru- 
tality: the modern Dysart’s gallantry in both fields had at its heart 
a sensitive delight in living that altered the quality of both expe- 
riences for him, so that he sought glamour in a trench and sym- 
pathy in passion—a rare mind and a sweet soul, but bitter-tongued 
and grown distrustful. 

Laurence watched him out of sight from the window. She 
wanted to laugh and wanted to cry, sighed, smiled, and went to 
her own work. 

“T married a fairy,” said Laurence. “Oh my love. You look 
very rakish, and beyond words dear.” 


CHAPTER XI 
I 


He case of Scott v. Scott and others was heard in April. 

On the evening before the day appointed for its hearing 

Andrew Marr called on Dysart and found Dysart out 

and Laurence in a flushed reckless mood that began by jarring 

and ended by hurting him for her. He offered to drive her through 

Surrey. She jumped at the offer. It was cold, the edged bitter 

cold of a late frost. He buttoned her into two coats, tucked her 

in the car beside him, and drove out of town. The wheels of the 

car crackled through the thin ice of wayside pools and bumped 
over the frozen mud of country lanes. 

Laurence broke the silence suddenly, talking to herself. 

“T Jost my nerve to-night,” she said. “I lost everything. I 
was mean and undignified, and oh—unspeakable. Andrew, I 
said the worst things I could lay my tongue to about Caroline and 
I tried to make Dysart sorry for me, and he put me in my place 
and went out. I think he’s sorry for Caroline now it’s come to 
this, and I can’t bear that, I just can’t bear it. I know I behaved 
badly and said things I shouldn’t, but Dy is too judicial. No 
one ought to be so judicial as he is.” 

“T expect his own nerves are on edge. Never mind, Laurie.” 

Laurence pressed her hands to her cheeks in the darkness. 
Dysart had said politely: ‘You’re vindictive about Caroline.’ 
. . + “I haven’t said very much.” . . . “You’ve said enough, my 
dear.” . . . “She has said vile things of me.” . . . “Oh, quite.” 
. . . He was cool and civil and criticised her with shrewd eyes. 
There had been a Dysart who would have rushed to her with warm 
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unreasoned loyalty, never appraising, never resentful. What had 
she done with him? A sudden memory showed her to herself 
perched in the fork of a tree, looking down at Dysart on the grass 
at her feet. It was the week before he went to France... . 
“Don’t miss me too much, Laurie, and if the family don’t behave 
decently to you I'll never forgive them and never speak to any of 
them again.” 

Laurence thanked heaven that she had not said the one unfor- 
givable thing this evening. She had not taunted Dysart with be- 
ing over-fond of his cousin. .. . 

Andrew stopped the car to light a cigarette. They were on the 
brow of a hill, and the moon, slipping between two clouds, illu- 
mined in its passing the whole wide countryside—fields lay scat- 
tered like forgotten playthings, with a whisper of water between, 
and bare trees floating over the edge of the world in a pale wash 
of sky. This was not Laurence’s own country, but suddenly it 
caught at her heart, and became one of the things that she would 
remember when she was very old, like the dawn over Stormlands, 
like the smell of a peat fire, like the wind slipping over the grass 
of a meadow, like the first speech of Dysart’s love, like an upflung 
smile of Sandy’s. . . . There were not many of these memories, 
for Laurence was too passionately alive to separate many of life’s 
sights and sounds from the whole absorbing pageant. And there 
seemed no reason why this chance scene should suddenly halt the 
vast procession and say: Look well, you will never see me again 
but you will never forget me. 

The fevered whirl of her thoughts stopped, and another fever 
began in that pause to leave her—not all at once, but gently. 
Slowly, unrealised, the desperate craving for Dysart left her. 
Slowly she learned to wait and possess her love in patience, like a 
splendid secret that one day she would tell him. 

More than that. 

Long afterwards, Laurence thought that this moment had been 
the end for her of the fever we call youth, and of its wild sweet 
folly and its sincere affectations and truthful exaggerations of the 
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truth. Insensibly they would slip away, and one by one, like the 
petals of a gorgeous flower, flutter down and out of sight... . 

Women enough there may be ready to pity or laugh at young 
Laurence Storm, who risked all she had, and lost. All the sane 
cautious women who play for safety, all the quiet competent women 
who work in the world year in and year out and never get into 
such trouble as she did, and yet come, some of them, to the same 
lonely place, and with them, the ghosts of all the staunch bitter 
women who fought for freedom generations before she was born to 
snatch at the cup their lips but touched, to drain it and find it 
bitter in the last taste. Because she was more alive than many of 
us, because she was greedier, more ambitious, more wilful, more 
arrogant in her pride of intellect, and—she would have said it of 
herself, being a Storm, and too well-bred not to know her own 
value—because she was a better man than many men and most 
women, she was not content to be quiet and secret, to hide from 
the fear of loneliness in a lover’s arms, to store in her heart a child’s 
voice making small tumbling music against the day when it should 
be gone away and the house empty. She said: This is me, Lau- 
rence Storm—and thought of herself, and served herself first, like 
an unmannerly guest, pushing her way to the board with a cunning 
hand and a high head. 

And in the end it will not matter much what Laurence Storm 
did, and what she suffered in loving and hating, in being loved 
and in being hated. It will not matter—when they are folded in 
the ultimate cold courtesy—that her hands were busy over feverish 
scrabbling for success in a man-made world and not busy over 
tranquil women’s tasks. 

It will not matter. 

But much that will not matter then matters now to Laurence 
Storm, looking back over her life, and seeing loyalty smirched, love 
twisted, and a little boy failed. It seems to her that all she has 
won is nothing in the scale. Perhaps she is wrong: she was al- 
ways obstinate, wilfully set in her opinion and never could see 
more than one thing at once... . 
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The car slid down the other side of the hill, and she began to 
talk to Andrew. 

“You were right about Nicholas, Andrew. It was a mistake. 
I was making a fool of myself. I ought not to have let Dysart go.” 

Andrew stared ahead of him. ‘How long were you married be- 
fore Dy went to France?” 

“Two months. I’d known him nearly three.” 

“You didn’t wait very long for your new young husband, did 
you, my girl?” Andrew slapped his chest. ‘I don’t want to 
boast,” he said complacently. “But Dysart and I both had—op- 
portunities—during the war. Which we didn’t take. I shculd 
have thought you could have done as much for Dy. ... 

“Lord love you,” he added gravely. “I'd hate to tell you what 
I thought of you when I heard that you’d asked Dy to let you stay 
on in his house and philander outside it with Nicholas. Id have 
turned you up and smacked you. You married a gentleman, which 
you weren’t yourself. . . . I suppose you were too cocksure and 
proud of your brains to see what sort of a husband you’d got.” 

“Well, I haven’t got him now.” 

“Are you sure, my dear?” 

““Sometimes I think I never did have him,” Laurence said for- 
lornly. ‘You know, Andrew, he took it very quietly when I told 
him about Nicholas.” 

“You’re an ungrateful fool, Laurie,” Andrew said dispassion- 
ately. 

“Tt wasn’t until quite lately—his mother’s birthday party, when 
she put us in one room, do you remember ?—that he told me how 
badly he had been hurt.” 

“No one knows what Dysart is thinking or feeling,” Andrew 
said. “No one ever did. You ought to have seen him over there.” 
Unnoticed in the darkness, Andrew nodded to those scenes and 
memories that are for ever the single and unalienable possession 
of the men of his generation, unshared, uncomprehended, by even 
the best-loved woman. “Dy enjoyed the war. It was his sort 
of life. I’ve often thought,” said Andrew, “‘that the reason women 
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don’t like war is not just fear for sons and husbands. It goes 
deeper. It’s a kind of deep secret hatred of something that abso- 
lutely wipes them out. Women don’t count in war-time, except as 
incidents, useful, or otherwise. Every time there’s a war, women 
just—go out. They either do nothing and wait for their men, 
or come in on side jobs like nursing, or get cheap.” 

“That may be,” said Laurence. “I’m one of the cheap women 
who philandered with other men while their husbands were in 
France.” 

After a while Andrew said slowly: “I think you’re too hard 
on yourself. I think I’ve been too hard on you. You were very 
young. You can hardly have known the man you married. Dy 
takes a bit of knowing. Blast Nicholas.” 

“You needn’t,” Laurence said steadily. “I lost my head and 
grabbed at everything in sight, as Caroline said. Nicholas was 
one of the things.” 

“Oh, Caroline,” he murmured contemptuously. ‘She hasn’t 
even the guts to grab. She just sits there and whimpers for food. 
I hate her type far worse than yours. But the truth is, Laurie, 
that I so loathe women who fling their weight about in the world 
that I’ve never been fair to you, at any time. I’m sorry. Come 
to that,” he said, “Isabel has more right than any of you to fling 
her weight about. Advertising is all rot, but Isabel is very nearly 
a genius. She doesn’t make a song about it. She’s damned good 
tome. You all think I take it for granted. I don’t.” 

“There is no reason why women shouldn’t fling their weight 
about, if they want to,’’ Laurence broke out rebelliously. ‘“Pro- 
vided they don’t hurt anyone—except themselves. I wonder what 
it must be like to come to the end and have no one. Only your 
success. . . . But you can’t have both—the way I tried to. It 
isn’t as if I’d had to leave Sandy. I believe he’d have understood 
that and not minded.” 

Andrew grinned. “I daresay Dysart will punish you,” he said 
callously. 

“You needn’t think I’m breaking my heart,” she cried indig- 
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nantly. “And you needn’t think I wish I’d had a nice safe 
protected marriage. I don’t. I’d hate to be protected. I can 
look after myself.” 

“And everyone else in sight,” Andrew jeered. ‘‘You—you man- 
aging female.” 

“YT wish I’d managed better,’’ Laurence said soberly. “I wish 
I hadn’t—overbalanced.” She sat up in her bundle of coats. “I’d 
like to go back now, Andrew. I’ve had a heavenly ride, but I’d 
like to go home.” . . 

Andrew turned the car for home, hoping fervently that Dysart 
would be there. He was not, but it didn’t matter, because it was 
Sandy that Laurence wanted to see. 


18% 


Laurence sat between Andrew and Dysart and listened to Sir 
Edward Mainwaring speaking for Caroline. The hearing of the 
case should have opened first thing in the morning, but the break- 
down of Sir Edward’s car—he returning from a week-end in the 
country—had delayed it somewhat. 

Sir Edward Mainwaring, K.C., had a well-earned reputation 
for browbeating and insulting witnesses. He revelled in a case 
like Caroline’s, burying his nose in dirty linen with every appear- 
ance of sensual gratification. He was a brilliant lawyer. No one 
had ever denied him intelligence of an acute and overbearing or- 
der: he was devilishly acute, and unhampered by any gentle im- 
pulse. Tall, well built, on the stiffening side of fifty, he had 
a face so portentously and mechanically debonair that it was, so 
to speak, stock size. Women commonly found him fascinating, 
but Laurence, who had known him before he appeared in the guise 
of First Murderer, saw no charm in him at all, and had once 
spoken very discourteously to him, in the worst manner of Richard 
Storm. He never forgave a slight from a woman and never noticed 
slights from men. 

He had not forgiven Laurence Storm. 
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He told the story of Caroline’s marriage and Laurence heard 
with surprise that she was a blaring dissonance in its harmony. It 
was her conduct had opened Caroline’s eyes, which, shrinking, had 
then perceived a little woman in Paris, and other—incidents, of 
which she had heard rumours before, and, loyal creature, had 
discredited. The terms used puzzled Laurence, and it was only 
slowly and with a shock that she recognised herself as Intervener 
and Foster Scott as Respondent. . . . “The respondent and Mrs. 
Ford were frequently alone together in suspicious circumstances.” 
. . . He described Laurence stealing from the house at Richmond 
by a window, assisted by the respondent, and submitted that the 
only reasonable inference to be drawn from the facts was . . . he 
delivered the classic phrase with unction. 

Unexpectedly, Laurence blushed hotly. Dysart’s touch on her 
elbow steadied her through a long account of the Southampton 
episode. 

“Are you all right, Laurie?” Andrew breathed in herear. “You 
can’t be sick here, you know.” 

She found herself listening to the story with curiosity, and realis- 
ing coolly enough that it sounded uncommonly queer. Why should 
she have rushed down to a Southampton hotel to conduct business 
affairs that could have been conducted in greater comfort at home? 
. . . Business affairs—aha! Don’t you believe it, my dear boy. 
After all, as men of the world . . . chuckle and leer and dig him 
in the ribs . . . a man and a woman alone in a hotel room at 
night. Male and female created He them—a side-splitting affair 
that the cosmos is still laughing over. Business! Rich, what? 
. . . The stenographer was got rid of, a manceuvre leaving very 
little doubt as to the intentions of the two left alone with their—im- 
pulses. Sir Edward Mainwaring, who ought to have known, sub- 
mitted that every circumstance pointed to a guilty intention that 
had not lacked opportunities for gratification. 

He ceased, having managed, by plain statement and expressive 
innuendo, to suggest that no one but a fool would believe in Lau- 
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rence’s chastity. To do him justice, he believed in that of few 
women: he had had much experience of the divorce court and 
did not believe at all in the quality of fastidiousness. Besides, he 
had just returned from a week-end in the country. 

Caroline was telling her own story, answering Sir Edward 
Mainwaring’s sympathetic questions. Laurence tried not to look 
at her, but after a time Caroline’s mannered drawl began to fasci- 
nate her and she stared like a schoolgirl at the exquisite in the box. 
How elegant Dy’s cousin was, a female dude. Laurence sighed, 
and heard indignantly that Caroline had been having her watched. 

“What inference,”” murmured Sir Edward, “do you draw from 
your husband’s refusal to defend in this suit?” 

Caroline told him. She told him too that she had not upbraided 
her husband about Laurence, nor had anything in the nature of a 
quarrel taken place. Laurence discovered that she was sitting in 
a strained attitude and relaxed a little against Andrew’s comfort- 
ing shoulder, contemplating dreamily a world in which things 
never happened but always took place, like dowagers at tea-parties, 
or cannon balls. The court was over-heated, and it was strange 
that she should be thinking of a stream bubbling up through moss 
and greedy sun-dew—she, a rat in a Sewer... . 

J. W. Kinnaird spoke pleasantly to Caroline. It seemed that 
he hesitated to suggest it, but had her marriage indeed been so 
happy—until now? It had? Ah, a happy marriage is a gift 
from God. The affair in Paris, then? . . . Caroline spread out 
her gloved fingers and let the little Frenchwoman float delicately 
off the tips. It was Laurence who had broken her heart. The 
heart of a woman of fashion, a delicate organ. And indeed, she 
understood the exigencies of business, but not surely business 
transacted at midnight, in hotels... ah! the old joke, falling 
from the tree of knowledge with a luscious plop on the floor of 
the court, a little over-ripe perhaps. So many suns, so many 
fingerings in hot hands... . 

“You knew—you had been apprised by telephone, we eure ret 
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before your husband went down to Southampton, that he had ar- 
ranged to take Mrs. Ford there. Did you speak of it to him be- 
fore he went?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“I was very disturbed,” sighed Caroline. “I wanted to think 
it over very very carefully.” 

“Secure, perhaps, in the knowledge that your interests were be- 
ing watched by your friend while you—thought.” Caroline was 
very cool. “I hardly felt able to make plans,” she said. “I was 
too distressed. I let things take their course.” 

Mr. Martin stepped into the box and told his story with smiling 
confidence, which J. W. Kinnaird presently stripped from him. 

“Let me see,” Kinnaird said courteously, “how long before that 
evening was it that Mrs. Ford had occasion to dismiss you from 
the staff of the Napier Advertising Service?” . . . Not long, not 
so long that it had faded from his memory when he travelled 
down to Southampton and engaged a bedroom near the suite al- 
ready booked by Foster Scott. Caroline did not suggest that he 
should go; he had thought of it for himself—pure disinterested 
kindness proffered to a lady in distress. It must indeed have 
gone sorely against the grain to stand for hours in a bedroom door- 
way, spying upon his late employer. Only the most disinterested, 
the purest kindness. . . . Yes, yes. . . . The big fleshy man tried 
blustering. He tried noisy confidence. Kinnaird’s grey eyes 
gleamed and his cool incisive courtesy ripped through bluster and 
confidence and exposed a mottled squirming Martin to the public 
gaze. Andrew chuckled aloud and was reproved. The eroding 
process went on. Martin sweated swinishly, and Kinnaird at last 
let him go with a gentle smile. . . . Observe, gentlemen, into how 
many elegant pieces I have carved this fine fellow. ... 

Laurence missed Sir Edward Mainwaring’s attempt to put the 
pieces together again, because she was staring, fascinated, at Car- 
oline’s face. Caroline was afraid of Martin. She was afraid 
—and sick with fear—of being exposed as the one-time mistress 
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of this man, and Laurence felt a spurt of anger against the other 
woman, followed by swift temptation and longing to expose her, 
as Martin had just been exposed. Strip her, watch her squirm. 
What fun! The malice and cruelty that was part of Laurence 
Storm’s heritage raised a jeering chorus in her mind, and through it 
all she thought calmly over the mistake she had made in not press- 
ing the threat of exposure long ago—before it came to this. Caro- 
line would have given way. She was not a Storm, to spite her own 
face in blind pig-headed obstinacy. I misjudged her, Laurence 
said, thinking that it was too late now to threaten, but not too late 
to punish. . . . She continued to watch Caroline’s white face. 
All at once she felt the other woman’s fear, like an unease in her 
own body. And at that, though she did not feel at all sorry for 
Caroline, the temptation to humiliate her dropped clean away. Still 
sitting stiffly, still looking at Caroline, she had the curious thought 
that it would be a good idea to entice her out of this fcetid place. 
. . . Come away. Come away, sweet soul, friend. But Caroline 
was a little girl, with heavy dark hair falling over her face, and 
long brown-stockinged legs: she knelt with Laurence beside a nar- 
row stream, peat-brown, with sun-dew and asphodel on a green 
bed, and her knees pressed out little pools in the wet moss. And 
it was nothing, after all, to smile at, for Laurence was only a little 
girl too, and her legs were bare and scratched. They were alone 
between the limpid curve of sky spanning the reedy moor. One 
little girl smiled at the other, and after a while they strolled away 
together, out of sight... . 

J. W. Kinnaird, K.C., was not an ordinary divorce court gen- 
eral practitioner, and laboured moreover under the disadvantage 
of being a gentleman. During the instant while he was standing 
up to open Laurence Ford’s case, he made up his mind that she 
would be dismissed from the case for want of evidence. He did 
not think he could clear her altogether. It was a pity that she 
had old Silent on the bench, whose hatred of women in Laurence’s 
position was almost a mental disease. Kinnaird straightened his 
slim body and sent an encouraging glance to Dysart. The boy— 
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Kinnaird’s son had been killed in his twenty-fourth year and for 
Kinnaird Dysart had remained at that age ever since—was hag- 
gard. My poor dear, thought Kinnaird, why did you marry one 
of these damned careerists? 

What will he say about me? Laurence said to herself. 

Kinnaird submitted that the evidence given was not of a charac- 
ter sufficiently specific to warrant the irresistible conclusion that the 
relations between the intervener . . . Me, Laurence said . . . and 
the petitioner’s husband were guilty. He retold the Southampton 
story, and after that, pausing, said that life in the twentieth cen- 
tury imposed certain obligations, the need for fresh thought, the 
understanding of a new spirit abroad. Manners change, codes 
shift. There was a time, said Kinnaird, when a man of character 
would have hesitated to come before his fellows and confess to 
spying through keyholes on a lady over whom he had not even 
the privileges accorded by popular sentiment to a husband. But 
let that pass. The change goes deeper, said Kinnaird. In the 
eighteenth century it was permissible for gentlemen—of both sexes 
—to assume that if a man and a woman shut themselves up 
together in a room at night it was for one purpose only. The 
nineteenth century clung sentimentally to the same belief, erect- 
ing on it, said Kinnaird, a body of literature often more sprightly 
than the gloomy view of human intelligence which gave it birth. 
The twentieth century was only a quarter gone, but men’s attitude 
towards these things had changed. Decent-minded people, said 
Kinnaird, do not now suppose that a man and a woman cannot 
find themselves alone together without misbehaving. Intelli- 
gent men .. . intelligent women .. . gallant women. . . . The 
world safe for women, said Kinnaird, with an irony so colossal 
that it was like the smile of God, a cosmic jest, almost a cosmic 
gesture . . . the respect and the freedom of action belonging 
of right to women of intelligence. . 

Laurence missed most of this, and of his reflections on the 
reliability of Caroline’s witnesses that followed it. because she 
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was thinking that in a very few minutes she would have to stand 
up and walk to the box and there talk. Her knees were shaking 
and she doubled up her hands to press them into her chest. Her 
forehead was wet: she felt weak and light, as if but for Dysart’s 
hold on her arm she could float off and slip away in a dream of 
glass-cold water and asphodel-starred moss. 

When the moment came it was not so bad as her fears. Once 
begun, she found it easy to answer Kinnaird, though she felt awk- 
ward and gauche and looked piteously at Dysart, he smiling at her 
with haggard kindliness. 

She said she had dismissed Martin for insolence and disloyalty, 
and described the circumstances, raising a laugh when she ex- 
plained that it was a weary way to the Studio for a man of his 
bulk. Kinnaird asked her whether she had had any quarrel with 
Miss Carrick. “Oh no,” said Laurence ingenuously. “I think 
she told Mr. Martin about the Southampton arrangement out of 
friendliness. They were very friendly.” Mr. Justice Silent, that 
weary cynical old man, looked sharply at her, and Laurence looked 
innocently back. 

Kinnaird took her through her work with Foster Scott at Rich- 
mond, so far as she has been able to recall dates and details, and 
so to Southampton. Laurence told that story quite easily. She 
had told it to Kinnaird more than once, recalling little by little 
every word spoken and reciting to him every word—until the mo- 
ment when Foster Scott had begun his queer love-making, the 
most unlover-like business in the world, Laurence thought, looking 
back on it. She told them a very little of what Foster Scott had 
then said to her—but when Dysart, frowning and resentful, asked: 
“Did he kiss your” Laurence said “No,” firmly, and because she 
was not a liar Dysart believed her, forgetting that it is only a very 
honest man who can lie successfully and never having heard 
Richard Storm say to his young daughter: ‘Don’t lie, Laurie, 
but if you come to a pass where you feel you must lie, for the 
good of the party, tell the best lie you can think of, tell it neatly, 
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stick to it through thick and thin, and never regret it, or conscience 
will make a bungler of you, and a bungling liar is inexcus- 
able.” >’. 

Laurence Storm saw no good to be got out of offering Dysart a 
vision of his wife in Foster Scott’s arms, and discovered in herself 
a violent repugnance to doing it. She lied. She lied as well as 
Richard Storm would have desired, but she could not quite man- 
age to avoid regret. 

So Kinnaird remained in ignorance of that part of the story. 
He had his own ideas about Laurence and Foster Scott, and kept 
them to himself... . 

The examination of Laurence ended the hearing for that day, 
and Laurence found herself outside: the cold air sent the blood 
rushing to the back of her head and she staggered dizzily. Andrew 
had the door of the car open. She ran to it and flung herself in, 
disregarding dignity. . . . There was a poster at Charing Cross: 
Mrs. Foster Scott in the Box: and further on: Mrs. Ford’s Case. 
Dysart sat stiffly, not offering to touch her, until the spirit went 
quite out of her and she wanted to hide her head for shame. They 
were nearly home when he put his hand on her knee and said: 
“You did splendidly, my dear. I’m proud of you. You let Car- 
oline off, didn’t you? You’ve been doing it all along.” 

There were tears of relief in her eyes. “What do you 
mean, Dy?” 

Dysart gave her a sweet smile. “I’m not quite a fool, Laurie. 
I don’t know what you’ve been doing, keeping back, keeping from 
me. I’m not going to ask you. I guess you know best. Tm 
trusting you.” 

Inside the house he said: “You’re the finest straightest creature 
in the world. You have been so good to me all these months— 
since—— Why, Laurie—child—what’s the matter?” 

“You didn’t touch me,” Laurence said awkwardly. 

“Did you want me to? Come here. Will this do? And 
this?” 

She slipped from him to answer the telephone, that had been 
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ringing unheeded. Andrew and Isabel came in as she talked, 
and she turned to them a preoccupied face, from which all that 
soft enchantment had withdrawn. 

“T’ve got to go,” she said briefly. “That was Mac. He says 
he’s sorry to bother me, but there’s some trouble over Foster 
Scott e 

Andrew gave a shout of laughter. 

“Well, more trouble. He’s got Sampson there.” 

“Must you go, Laurie?” Dysart was civil and distant, who had 
been so close. 

“Yes, I must,” she said abruptly. ‘You three will dine with- 
out me.” 

She looked at them rather wistfully. Dysart and Isabel had 
drawn together and were observing her with faint amused curiosity 
for her antics. Under that gaze, aloof and impersonally malicious, 
Dysart’s wife felt clumsy and unfinished. She stumbled against 
a chair as she crossed the room, and blushing, slipped through the 
door with a groping hand on the wall. 

Her eyes smarted. ‘‘Oh, those Fords,” she murmured. ‘Those 
Fords,” and after a while: ‘The heart knows its own meanness. 
Dy praised me, the darling, for letting Caroline off, but he doesn’t 
know that I was thinking about that as I sat there.” 

At the Napier office she found the bacteriologist in Macdougal’s 
room. The big Scandinavian lumbered towards her and shyly 
took her hand. He was nervous with women but this one was 
small and disarming, and he so full of trouble that he went on 
shaking her hand, dumbly and abstractedly, until Macdougal 
said tartly: ‘For pity’s sake, man, sit down. I canna think with 
your great body rolling about the room.” 

Laurence said: ‘“What’s wrong?” 

“Yon great cow,” Macdougal said, pointing at the harassed 
scientist, “‘says he’s made a discovery about the process they’re us- 
ing for the Fresh Foods. He made it accidentally, when he was 
trying to find some means of keeping the stuff from going rotten 
so quickly. He says there’s a subtle poison in the stuff 4 
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“Tt iss nothing like what I said,’’ Sampson broke in resentfully. 
“T haf explained it to this blind carcass until I haf a pain in 
the brain of my head. It iss this . 

“Shut up,” Macdougal said impassively. “I canna listen to 
all yon again. J will not. Besides which, young Laurie wouldna 
understand any more of it than I did. What it comes to, Laurie, 
is that the stuff has a cumulative effect on certain internal secre- 
tions of the body. It’s a poisonous effect, and in a rare case or 
so, it might take effect right away 

“Botulism,” Laurence said brightly. 

The Scandinavian thrust his fingers through his beard from 
underneath, sticking it out like a fan. 

“Na, na,” he said wearily. “It iss not like that.” 

“In any case,” Macdougal went on, ruthless and very tired, 
“the effect is bad and ultimately poisons the system.” 

Sampson leaned confidentially forward. 

“Of all of us the system iss poisoned,” he told Laurence. “That 
iss, of all of you. For myself, I eat only clean food and keep 
the bowels graciously open.” 

“What he means,” observed Macdougal, “is that we take in a 
certain amount of poison every day. We’re immune to it, just as 
we’re partially immune to the attacks of gerrums ‘ 

“Germs,” Sampson roared, with his beard working like a shuttle. 
“You know nothing. I haf tell you that germs iss 

Macdougal’s self-control vanished with startling suddenness— 
he had had a hard day, his French scars ached and this had fallen 
on him at the end of it. He hammered on his desk. 

“T don’t care whether I know anything about them or not,” he 
shouted. “It’s got nothing to do with the argument. Didn’t I 
have typhoid, what’s more? Isn’t that gerrums? Can a man 
have typhoid and know nothing about gerrums? Ye’ll tell me 
next I know nothing about bed bugs, who was billeted at a house 
in Albert fair crawling with them " 

“Cimex lectularius,” Sampson murmured. “Of or pertaining 
to the couch.” 
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Laurence choked. “If you’d only get on,” ‘she said plaintively, 
“and not shout so.” 

“My little rabbit,” the Scandinavian said unexpectedly, “I am 
still.” 

He was still for full five minutes, while Macdougal explained 
that as yet it was impossible to say with accuracy just what effect 
on the human body this subtle poison might have, administered as 
it would be in infinitesimal doses over irregular periods. But it 
had not occurred to Sampson that there was any course open save 
the immediate stoppage of the whole Fresh Food campaign before 
thousands of tins were unloaded on an unsuspecting people. So 
he had hurried off to Paraguay to tell Foster Scott, spending on 
the journey more than half his present stock of money, which was 
not large, and running him to ground in Asuncion had been dumb- 
founded by his reception. 

Foster Scott had laughed at him. 

He laughed uproariously and at last, getting angry, like a man 
irritated by the lumbering attack of a big stupid animal, baited 
the old man to the verge of madness. 

At this point, Sampson, breaking his compact, groaned stormily. 

“He said what for you, a great scientist, come messing in these 
things? Why did you not stay in your laboratories and get on 
with your work, not come offering yourself to men like me? You 
want money, yess? That iss why you come to me in the first 
place. Now you want more, iss it?” The old man began roaring 
gently in the back of his throat and prowled up and down the 
room, opening and shutting his hands. Laurence watched him, 
fascinated, feeling a stir in her own blood answering such anger. 
“T said: ‘I will joost kill you now and waste no time,’ and again 
he laughed, ha, ha, ha, like a devil in hell, like a tiger. I am 
strong, but he iss much stronger. Aih, aih,” the old man covered 
his face with his beard. “I am an old man and he iss no coward.” 
He began to wring his hands and grew incoherent in his speech, 
and immeasurably older before their eyes. “It iss true I wanted 
money—for my daughter’s son, that iss. That iss why I first cry 
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Yes when he has come to me and said: ‘Here, old one, I haf 
found the new life, speak for me to the people.’ It iss not all for 
money. Iam an old old man. I haf want everyone to be strong 
and healthy—like myself, who eat only clean food and keep » 

“Peace to your entrails,” Macdougal said solemnly. “Talk of 
the matter in hand. I’ve been thinking. Scott treated you cava- 
lierly, no doubt, but the fact remains that this—poison—may do 
no harm. Isn’t that so? No more harm, let’s say, than any other 
of the evil things we absorb into our bodies every day. In a rare 
case, perhaps—but then, in rare cases a man will die of a wasp 
sting, yet wasps’ stings are not fatal e 

Sampson broke in again with a story, vivid as a nightmare, of 
his sojourn in the strange city of Asuncion. He seemed to have 
wandered after leaving Foster Scott half through the night, and in 
the cold dawn was arrested by a soldier and put in a room whose 
white walls were covered by dead splotched bodies of insects. 
From this place, grown intolerably hot, Foster Scott rescued him 
and saw him on his way down the river, with the cynically uttered 
reflection that it would have been better to let him die in that cell. 
He told the old scientist that he was undoubtedly mad and would 
find no paper or person to credit his ravings should he try to pub- 
lish them, words that the old man brooded over all the way down 
the river until they mingled in his mind with the wash of water 
against the sides of the boat, and by the time he reached Buenos 
Ayres and a homebound ship had become an obsession haunting 
him even in his fevered dreams. He was fanatically set now on 
proving Scott a liar. 

Laurence and Macdougal looked at each other. Both saw Fos- 
ter Scott making that gambler’s gesture, sending the old man off 
to publish and be damned, certainly chuckling to himself as he 
thought of the consternation Sampson’s irruption would cause in 
London, in the Napier office, in his own office. His new enter- 
prise—whatever it might be—filled the foreground of his mind 
now, and made the gesture easy. A new fortune in his grasp— 
throw away the old one. What a game! 
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They sent Sampson away, making him promise to keep quict 
until the Board met two days later and then to attend its meeting, 
and after he had gone, rolling and rumbling down the stairs, they 
sat on, talking in a desultory sort of fashion, feeling helpless to 
cope with the situation. It had become fantastic and Foster Scott 
a figure of fun, dealing in unrealities like a clown playing with his 
string of sausages, beating that lumbering buffoon of a Sampson 
with them, making real tears roll down his old cheeks, making him 
really angry, and all for a joke. 

“It hits that poor devil hard,” Laurence said. 

“Tt’s just like yon fools of scientists,” Macdougal said resent- 
fully. ‘They know nothing at all about life and only make a 
mess of it when they come blundering in. Why couldn’t Scott 
have left him to die decently of fever in Asuncion? We ought to 
have pushed him down the stairs, Laurie.” 

“But if the stuff is really poisonous 

“Oh, ye heard what he said. He’s mad, but he’s no so mad . 
he won’t do irremediable mischief if only one newspaper listens 
to him. I make no doubt Foster Scott’s taken some steps to shut 
him off, for all his high talk, but ye can’t silence the whole press 
in this country even if ye have swopped drinks and wives with 
half the newspaper proprietors in town. Losh, what a mess.” 

Laurence chuckled. “I wonder what the Board will make of 
Sampson.” 

“They'll goggle at him like a brood of moon-silly owls,” Mac- 
dougal said. “We ought to have broken his neck, Laurie. He 
hasna even told them in Scott’s own office yet. No one’s heard 
him but you and me. It would have been justifiable homi- 
RIdevie. 

Laurence did not go straight home, but wandered about the 
streets, finding comfort in the crowds and in the icy wind that 
met her at corners and made her gasp for breath. After a while 
it began to rain, and she turned towards home, drifting along 
with wide-open eyes like a country bumpkin past a line of peep- 
shows. She saw a shabby pair, girl and young man, drowning 
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in each other’s arms in the shadow of a gateway, oblivious of the 
chill drizzling rain: she saw a girl crying quietly, standing in 
front of a bored heedless man: she peered into a big lighted motor 
that held three people—an old woman with a flat white face, huge, 
dazzling, like the Whore of Babylon, a suave and elegantly 
bearded old man, and a young man with a witless eye: and on a 
bench in Piccadilly she saw a very old woman, with flushed face 
and toothless gaping mouth, stertorously sleeping it off. She was 
nearly home when she came upon an ambulance and a group of 
people dispersing with satisfied faces. An old man had been 
knocked down by a bus and killed outright. She heard the driver 
say resentfully: ‘Walked right under me, ’e did, waving ’is arms 
and talking to ’imself like a loony. J couldn’t ’elp it. If it ’ad 
been my own grandfather I couldn’t ’a helped it.” 

After that she ran home, and letting herself in with her key, 
stood for a moment unheeded in the half-open doorway of the 
sitting-room, seeing the three people inside as if they too were 
figures in a show, and a little startled when the figures moved and 
spoke with an authentic human voice—no showman’s squeak. 

Andrew said airily: “It’s easy for Isabel to blame the man in 
these affairs, but what is a man to do when an attractive woman 
sits in his room for hours and hours, putting out obvious signals 
of distress? In nine cases out of ten he’s done for. I should 
probably succumb in like circumstances. He’d far rather she went 
home to bed, but she doesn’t go and it’s easier to keep her than to 
send her away—and absolutely meaningless. That’s what you 
would never understand—it means nothing, my dear.” 

Laurence looked at Isabel. White to the lips—no sawdust 
there—she nodded her sleek corn-coloured head, agreeing that sex 
loyalty is a very small thing beside the finer loyalty of friendship 
and affection that a man gives to a beloved wife. She was ghastly 
and wincing, and Laurence wondered why the other puppets did 
not notice that one of their company was dying. 

“A wise man,” said Andrew, “takes care not to put himself 
in such a position.” 
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Dysart was listening with a small meditative smile. He turned 
his head and saw Laurence in the doorway and saw that she was 
shaking and weary, and spoke sharply because he was sharply 
moved. 

Laurence advanced stiffly into the room, thinking: The show’s 
over, let’s go to sleep. 

“The child’s soaked to the skin,” Isabel cried. . . . 

In the morning, without surprise, because it was all of a piece 
with the fantasy in which he had played his Fool’s part, Laurence 
read that last night’s victim had been identified as Dr. Ola Samp- 
son, Swedish bacteriologist and famous lecturer on immunity from 
disease. Witnesses declared that he was behaving like a fool, and 
seemed not to see the oncoming bus, which ran over and killed 
him in a strange fashion, breaking most of his bones, including 
the bone of his neck. Elsewhere in the paper was an obituary 
notice, bland and respectfully misleading, about the old man’s 
reputation in his world, which had indeed been blown upon for 
the past ten years, since he first became a layman’s scientist, and 
had died before its wearer. 

Laurence looked up from her paper. There was an old glass 
that hung outwards from the wall, and again without surprise she 
saw the head of Ola Sampson lolling brokenly over its upper edge. 
He was clown-white and wobbling and his face wore the look of 
bewilderment that had never left it since he stumbled from dark 
to dawn through the nightmare of Asuncion. The poor Fool was 
still bewildered, still revengeful, and as terrified as terrifying, 
half mad with fear, and while Laurence stared at it his grotesque 
face was drawn up in agonised appeal. She nodded reassuringly, 
mutely promising herself to help the scared wretch, and at once 
all light of reason and all expression went out of his face as if 
with the relaxing of a great effort: it hung for a moment over the 
glass, a flat lolling white vacancy of flesh, and immediately was 
gone. 

Laurence sat staring at the place where she had seen it, and said: 


“Dysart.” 
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He looked up and came quickly to her. 

“Dear, what is it?” 

She told him that Sampson had been killed and hid her face 
against him. 

“We were unkind to him. We hever tried to understand him 
or what this must have meant to him, poor old man, poor be- 
wildered angry baffled old man. What is the use of me? I 
never even saw him when he was talking to us.” 

He stroked her face. ‘You don’t have to worry about every- 
body’s troubles.” 

But she still clung to him, and uncomprehending, feeling only 
that she was nearly at the end of her strength, he stroked her face 
and smoothed out the clenched fingers that held his arm. 

“Just decent human kindness, Dy.” 

“Dear, never mind, never mind.” .. . 


Laurence was facing the hired assassin. Sir Edward Main- 
waring’s flat grey eyes stared insolently into hers. He rarely gave 
her time to finish the answer to one question before he was on her 
with the next, piling them up at a dizzy speed that left her no time 
to think and hardly time to breathe. After a while she took to 
pausing before her answer and he said sharply: 

“Come now, don’t keep the court waiting while you rearrange it.”’ 

Kinnaird protested. 

“My client is being deliberately bewildered.” 

“T have rarely heard evidence given with more calmness and 
self-confidence,” said Mr. Justice Silent. 

“What,” asked Mainwaring, “were you doing on the evening of 
July the fifth?” 

“Tf I had my desk calendar here I could probably tell you,” 
Laurence said. 

“You decline to answer.” 

“T can’t remember.” 

“J. will help your memory. On that evening you were working 
late with the respondent in his house at Richmond.” 
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“It is quite possible. I was there on more than one occasion.” 

“This occasion does not recall itself to you in any way?” 

“Tt does not.” 

“Again I will come to your help. On that evening you left 
the house very late by a window and were driven about the coun- 
try for some hours by the respondent in his car.” 

“That happened on one evening.” 

“T submit that it happened on this evening. May I ask why 
you were driving with him at such an hour?” 

“In search,” Laurence said blandly, “of fresh air.” 

Mainwaring’s eyes were dull, like stones. “I suggest to you,” 
he said, “that 2 a.m. is an odd hour to drive about in search 
merely of fresh air.” 

“T suggest to you,”’ Laurence retorted, “that after an unusually 
long and hard day’s work, a fine summer night and a motor-car 
offer temptations more innocent than your imagination appears nor- 
mally to suggest to you.” 

Her head swam: she missed the next question and had to have 
it repeated. Mainwaring was asking her about an accident, and 
with a little shock of horror she remembered the lamp-post and the 
persistent policeman. She stole a glance at Dysart, staring 
gravely in front of him. 

“Did you,” said Mainwaring, “make a secret of the affair?” 

*Nio.?” 

“You told your husband about it?” 

“No,” 

Kinnaird made another useless protest, and exchanged glances 
with Dysart. It was by this time amply evident that Mr. Justice 
Silent had no sympathy for Laurence and would not exert himself 
to spare her. Both men realised it and wondered whether Lau- 
rence did. 

“Why not?” asked Mainwaring. 

Laurence hesitated. ‘I forgot about it,” she said, grimly con- 
scious that she could not have made feebler answer. 

“Accidents while motoring make no impression on you?” 
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Laurence was silent, until Mainwaring asked her to tell him 
how the accident occurred. 

‘We explained it to the policeman at the time,” she said wearily. 
“Tt happened because Mr. Scott swerved to avoid the other car.” 

The question Mainwaring then shot at her—with nothing to go 
on but the turn of a phrase dropped by Foster Scott to his wife 
and by her vaguely repeated—was characteristic of the quality of 

discernment that had made this bully, this coarse-grained swag- 
gering blackguard, one of the greatest counsels of his day. 

“Had he not his driving arm round you at the time?” 

Laurence asked herself quickly how this could be anything but 
a shot in the dark, and as quickly—thinking that Mainwaring 
must somehow have learned the truth—chose between damning 
honesty and a disingenuous retort that unmasked would be more 
damning still. 

“He had,” she said placidly. “I was asleep.” 

In the brief pause while Mainwaring looked at her and after- 
wards at the bench, she realised first that it had been a shot in the 
dark and then that he was allowing her to realise it for no other 
purpose than the shaking of her self-confidence. That knowledge 
steadied her. 

At this point the judge unexpectedly asked her if she would like 
to rest, but she shook her head, and Mainwaring began to cross- 
examine her on the Southampton night. His questions came 
tumbling on each other’s heels, and his curious shrill voice blew a 
continuous whistling through the court. 

“Did you know that the respondent’s bedroom opened off the 
sitting-room ?” 

“Were you fully dressed ?” 

He did not fluster her—she was bred too fine to be flustered by 
anything Mainwaring could do or say—and Dysart, looking at 
the funny little figure she made with her hat uncertainly on one 
side, thought that she grew taller and older. Her face, soft and 
undecided for her twenty-eight years, fell into rather forbidding 
lines, and she looked less and less like herself and more like every 
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one of the Storms whose portraits Dysart had never seen but now 
without knowing it saw breathing, stirring and peering behind 
the face of their youngest. 

“You were willing to spend hours at night alone in the room of 
a man whose reputation for intrigue is notorious?” 

“Ts it really?” Laurence asked. ‘His wife evidently did not 
think so, or her suspicions of me would not so profoundly 
have shocked her.” 

“You are evading the point,” Mainwaring said piercingly. “I 
submit that you were willing to stay alone late at night with this 
notorious man.” 

“T never thought about it.” 

“Were you not afraid?” 

Frowning, Laurence tried earnestly to explain that she was 
neither afraid nor unafraid. 

“T just did not think about it,” she repeated. 

“An innocence,” commented Mainwaring, “refreshing in this 
unblushing age.” 

He came to a long pause and at last spoke gently. 

“You were going about a good deal with Mr. Foster Scott. I 
suggest to you now that he made love to you on at least one 
occasion.” 

“Your over-heated imagination is again at fault,’ Laurence said 
steadily. 

“He never made love to you?” 

“Never.” 

“Think carefully. Not in the hotel at Southampton ?” 

“No. Of course not.” 

Mainwaring paused and struck suddenly. 

“You are perhaps not aware that the petitioner’s husband has 
informed her that he is in love with you, and that he had made 
you very fully and plainly aware of the state of his affections on 
that occasion, asking you to come away with him at once. I sug- 
gest to you that these are the facts of the case.” 

Kinnaird jumped to his feet, to protest that such a statement 
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had never appeared in the petitioner’s evidence. Mainwaring in- 
sisted that he was within his rights and the judge upheld him. 

“The facts are as I have stated them?” 

Laurence smiled, and the look of her race came out very clearly 
in this moment of disgrace. ’ 

“Vesr” 

“Let me recall to your so uncertain memory that you have just 
stated that Mr. Foster Scott never made love to you.” 

“When you asked me,” said Laurence mildly, “whether Mr. 
Foster Scott had made love to me, did you mean by that to ask 
me if he had said: I love you?” 

“T advise you not to quibble.” 

Laurence contrived to look insolent, and Mainwaring said 
loudly: “I ask you again—did the petitioner’s husband make 
love to you on that occasion ?” 

“He did not. He told me that he was very fond of me.” 

Mainwaring brought a flat hand down with a crash that made 
her jump. 

“J submit to you that. you are playing on words.” 

“T submit, sir,’ she said, “that it is surprising but nevertheless 
true that I know the value and meaning of words better than your 
eminent self.” 

Her knees were shaking and she felt very sick. She dared not 
look at her friends or at Kinnaird. 

“Were your legal advisers made aware of this—episode?” 

“Of a little of it,” Laurence murmured. 

“You told your husband at the time, of course?” 

SONTO: 22 

“Why not? Why keep back so vital a piece of information?” 

Laurence straightened herself with an effort. “It would be dif- 
ficult to make you understand,” she said clearly, “that I regarded 
Mr. Scott’s expression of affection as a confidence. I imagined 
that he would not care to have it published abroad. I even sup- 
posed that it was not the sort of thing one talked about. To talk 
about such things seems to me boasting and of a disagreeable or- 
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der, and had the whole affair not been opened up—through Mrs. 
Foster Scott’s action—I should have kept my own counsel abso- 
mately?” Ge. 

Mainwaring made the worst of it, but a little while later she 
found herself free to go. Kinnaird kept her on her feet a mo- 
ment or two longer, trying to dissipate the impression made by 
her confession—Forp CasE SENSATION—but at last he let her go 
and she went stumblingly back to her place between Andrew and 
Dysart. She was sure that Dysart was.angry and Kinnaird very 
angry with her. She was too exhausted to care and sat shaking 
until Dysart brought his mouth close to her ear and whispered: 
“Brave little love, it’s all over.’”’? A comforting warmth crept over 
her and she ceased to tremble. 

Hester Sotheby was not at all afraid of Sir Edward Mainwar- 
ing. She shed the ultra-refinement of her replies to Kinnaird as 
soon as Caroline’s counsel spoke to her, and became at once the 
sharp-tongued, sharp-witted Cockney. Bland and unabashed, 
she fought sturdily for Laurence, carrying rather more than the 
requisite amount of powder—chiefly on the end of her nose. 

Mainwaring was rash enough to ask her if she would not think 
it strange if she heard that a young attractive woman was spend- 
ing hours at night alone with a man. 

“Depends on the man,” said Miss Sotheby. “If it was you, I 
should think she was off her dot.” 

Mr. Justice Silent observed dryly that she was doing no one any 
good by pertness, but Hester Sotheby tossed her head with genteel 
confidence and declined to let Mainwaring play the triumphant 
bully. She considered that she was a very important witness and 
intended to suck glory out of it in the classy suburb where she 
lived. ‘I let him have it straight,” she would say. “The old 
rascal—no better than he should be himself, I’m told. Oh con- 
fidentially, my dear. One can’t help hearing things in my posi- 
tion ” Gallant Miss Sotheby. 

Comedy left the box with her. Macdougal was in a vile tem- 
per and as ready to quarrel with friends as enemies. He said he 
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had known that Laurence intended to go down to Southampton. 
He said that Martin was a good advertiser, a liar, a braggart, and 
insupportably conceited, which was only to be expected seeing 
where he was reared—which happened to be within five miles of 
Mainwaring’s first cries. Kinnaird, handling him delicately, 
asked him if he had reason to suspect that Miss Carrick would 
have been glad to injure Laurence. Mainwaring protesting, he 
amended the question. 

“Do you know any reason why this witness should dislike Mrs. 
Ford?” 

“When yon Australian left,’ Macdougal said explosively, an- 
swering the first question, “he forgot a lot of letters which werena 
very flattering to various people. Maybe Carrick was one of these 
and maybe she didna like to think of Miss Storm handling them, 
but if ye want to know why a woman is ready to do another woman 
down, ye needna come to me. J didna make the creatures, and 
I'll express nae opinion.” 

“What happened to these letters?” 

“They were burned by Miss Storm. That is to say, some of 
them were.” 

“Did they”—Kinnaird was feeling his way, puzzled by an elu- 
sive conviction of mystery here—“contain references damaging to 
the character of the witness or of any other persons connected with 
this case?” 

Mainwaring leaped in protest. The judge disallowed the ques- 
tion, and Macdougal said stolidly: ‘I wasna going to answer it 
anyway.” 

He was as stolid before Sir Edward Mainwaring, who tried to 
make him say that he had disapproved of Laurence’s conduct. 

“Would you,” said counsel, “allow a daughter of yours to de- 
vote herself to—business—at all hours of the night?” 

“TI havena a daughter,” the big man retorted. “I’ve heard ye 
have and can maybe tell us how amenable to a man’s rule his 
girls are.” 
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The hit was a shrewd one and took Mainwaring in the only 
crack in his hide. He let the savage creature go. 

All this time Laurence was watching Caroline, who with the 
introduction of tne letters had turned pale and had begun to wipe 
her face with her handkerchief, but could not wipe off the fear 
that distorted it throughout Macdougal’s evidence and turned to 
anguish when Dysart went into the box. 

There was nothing that Laurence could do for her. She could 
not even reach her, imprisoned as they both were by circumstance 
of Caroline’s making, but her ridiculous soft heart ached for the 
other woman, and her mind that could devise malicious vengeance 
on Caroline could remind her, and now did, that she who had 
never until now thought of anyone until she had first thought for 
herself, was to blame as much as Caroline for all that was hap- 
pening to hurt them. And as if a spring that had slowly been 
uncoiling in her was now with this suddenly released, she sprang 
up impulsively in her place. Her lips were parted to cry: “Oh 
let’s stop now: Ill stop if you will.” 

Andrew’s grip round her shoulders was kind. He whispered: 
“Tt’s all right, my dear,” pulling her down and holding her 
strongly in his arm. She was shaking all over with the force of 
that pent emotion and saw without understanding that the slight 
stir in court was not surprise at her impulse. It was the flutter 
and murmur of pleased excitement as Mainwaring got up to cross- 
examine Dysart. 

She gasped. She saw Dysart grow rigid with loathing. 

The two men observed each other a moment before Mainwaring 
began a skilful goading of the younger man. 

“You never suspected your wife in any way?” 

“Certainly I did not.” 

Mainwaring expressed, with face and hands, amusement at the 
complaisant husband. 

“Not even when this suit was brought?” . 

“You approve of keen business women?” 
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“My views on women,” Dysart retorted, “are perhaps less edify- 
ing than yours would be, and are equally irrelevant to this 
Rage Sas 

Laurence locked her hands together. He'll never forgive me 
for this, she said to herself, remembering with despair every in- 
stance of Dysart’s hatred of publicity and sensation. 

Sitting stiffly beside her, Andrew was very unhappy. As well 
as Laurence did, he knew how the sensitive haughty creature in 
the box was being flayed, and in quick revulsion against Dysart’s 
wife, he began to think pitifully of Caroline. The poor woman 
looked lost and bewildered. She’s no match for young Laurence, 
Andrew thought. Laurence is one of your modern brigands and 
is winning all along the line. She may lose this case but she'll 
keep her husband. She can afford to laugh at poor clumsy pretty 
Caroline. And then he glanced aside at Laurence and saw that 
the girl did not look triumphant. She wore a tired beaten air, and 
as he looked down she stirred in the circle of his arm with a con- 
fiding movement that touched him in her. She was putting up 
the gallantest sort of fight, and whatever else Laurie is, thought 
Andrew, she’s a fighter and not spiteful, and he asked himself 
how in God’s name she came to get into just this sort of mess? 

His thoughts—as he was thinking that it was just the very 
clever ones who were most likely, so keen to get there that they 
never looked at the road, to stumble into trouble—were interrupted 
by the collapse of Caroline. As Dysart left the box she gave a 
little cry and fainted. 

She was slow to recover, and after a while her counsel reported 
that she was too ill to go on, and asked to have the case adjourned 
for that day... . 

Dysart came to slip his arm in Laurence’s, and Andrew began 
to talk gently about Sir Edward Mainwaring in a language that 
had been famous through an army corps. 

“Let’s go home,” Laurence murmured. 

“Andrew will take you,” Dysart said. ‘I’m going back to 
chambers. I have some papers to read.” 
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“Shall you be late, Dy?” 

“No. Ill come straight back. I'll be home for tea.” With 
the promise, he gave her a clear look that was another prom- 
ASC. 3 

He put aside thought of the horror that had leaped at him from 
every poster as he walked to Kinnaird’s chambers and was deep 
in work when the telephone rang, disturbing him. Absently, he 
listened. 

“Dysart,’”’ Caroline said, “you must come. You can’t mean to 
leave things like this. After this morning—oh, my poor dear.” 

“After this morning,” he answered, ‘what can we have to say to 
each other?” 

“There’s everything, everything. I must see you. I thought 
of coming down to your chambers, but I suppose you’ve got Kin- 
naird there and he never liked me, though he once said I was 
lovely. Come in by the side garden door, Dy, and round to the 
terrace room. You’ve never seen it since I turned it into a Chi- 
nese room. I heard two women talking as I came from the court: 
they said ‘Poor lady,’ and ‘The cther’s no lady, anyone can see 
that.’ Wasn’t that good? I do want you to come.” 

He tried to find out whether she had indeed anything to say to 
him but her speech grew more agitated and wandering, and the 
conviction strengthened in him that here was opportunity. Of 
what? He did not yet know, but stronger than distaste for meet- 
ing her again was the sense he had of power over Caroline. He 
was as little conceited as a man may be—far too arrogant for con- 
ceit—but he knew that she followed him, repeated his words, was 
bound to him as a woman of her sort is bound and bond to the 
man who has once taken the trouble to make himself master of 
her mind as well as her body. His lovely cousin Caroline was 
his, when now he did not want her, and probably because he did 
not want her, since the only loyalty Caroline Foster Scott could 
ever have learned was the loyalty of a beaten dog. 

But he did not want to see Caroline, and resentfully, with her 
muddled irrelevance still in his ears, he telephoned Laurence. 
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“T can’t come home yet,” he said curtly. ‘“Something’s come 
in that I must see to.” 

Her voice, steady and comforting. “All right, Dy. Come 
when you can.” 

“It’s Caroline,” he went on. ‘She wants me,” and thought 
savagely: Now that’s a hell of a way to put it, isn’t it? 

He grew colder and curter. “You don’t mind?” 

Her answer came at once. “Why, no. You must go. Bless 
you, Dy. Good-bye.” 

He hurried to Richmond. 

Caroline’s mood had changed, and she rated him shrewishly. 

“You’re making a fool of yourself, Dy. You know it and you 
won’t admit it.” 

He listened, standing silent in the middle of the room, while 
she scolded him from the couch. 

“Ts that all you wanted to say?” 

“No. Ive had a letter from Foster. It just about finishes 
your Laurence. “I’m going into the box again to-morrow—with 
it,” 

“Has Mainwaring seen the letter?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Let me see it; Lina.” 

She shook her head, laughing at him with a gleam of bright 
mockery. ‘Not I. Not unless—unless oo 

“What?” 

“Unless you'll give up this farce. Admit you’d be glad to 
have me back.” 

He showed her a baffled preoccupied face. 

Her voice took on a deeper pleading note. 

“Admit that you still love me.” 

“T don’t love you, Lina.” 

“Vou do, you do.” 

He stood in front of her. “Oh, Lina, have mercy on us both. 
Stop this abominable case of yours. At least let Laurence out. 
She’s never harmed you.” 
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“She took you from me.” 

He shut his mouth on the answer to that, and walked away 
from her, to stand looking from the window at the dusk-shadowed 
river, and when he turned round, to face her with a Dysart she 
had never before seen, all warmth of life blown out, all kindness, 
all softness gone, shut against her like a trap. 

“Will you show me that letter, Lina?” 

aDy.ce No.” 

He held out his hand. 

“No. No.” Her voice rose in panic. “What are you going 
to do to me, Dy?” 

“Nothing,’”’ he said. “Not now. Not here.” 

All the fears that had battled in her since she saw the state, 
sweating with humiliation, to which Martin could be brought, 
rushed over her then, and she wrung her hands. It had never 
occurred to her until this morning—when she learned it from 
Macdougal—that the Australian had left those unrestrained let- 
ters of hers lying about in a desk, and now it never occurred to 
her that it was any letters but hers to Martin that Laurence had 
refrained from burning. All through the case afraid that some- 
how this episode would be turned against her, made instrument of 
her humiliation, she was now a hundred times more afraid. Her 
breath was shut off in her throat by suffocating rush of fear, as it 
had been in the morning, when Macdougal was speaking. 

Dysart said: “What are you afraid of?” 

“I’m not. Not afraid.” 

She was terrified and he quite ruthless in pushing an advantage. 

“Vou are horribly afraid, Caroline. And now listen to me. 
You’ve been let down very gently. I’ve let you off. Laurence— 
bless her—has let you off. I promise that whatever I know about 
you that can harm you I will use now. Do you understand me, 
Lina?” 

“You—wouldn’t.” 

She held out shaking hands. He did not know what was alarm-~ 
ing her like this, except that it was nothing he knew of her. 
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“You wouldn’t, Dy. You can’t have forgotten—everything. 
Dy, you loved me. I’m your cousin, Dy. Don’t you remember? 
You said: My darling little cousin. You kissed me. You— 
you. Dy. Dy. Dy. What are you?” 

He was Laurence’s husband and a very promising young law- 
yer, a young pitiless lawyer, pressing every advantage her fear 
gave him. He told her that she could count on him for no single 
friendly gesture, and left her, still crying, still holding out hands 
that shook and a blotched appealing face. 

“T can’t show it to you, Dy. I sent it to Mainwaring by spe- 
cial messenger as soon as I’d read it, as soon as I got home. Dy.” 

Outside the house, he passed his hand over his forehead and 
found it wet. Loathing himself and what he had been doing, he 
ran down the hill in the chill darkness, into the friendly light of 
shops and the casual companioning of men and women. 

He found Laurence alone, as he wished and hoped, and thank- 
fully shut the door of her room behind him, leaning against it like 
a man come to the end of his journey. He said nothing, looking 
widely at her. She saw that something unbearable had happened. 

“What is it, my heart?” 

He was across the room in an instant, on his knees beside her, 
with his face against the arm she put round him. 

“You trusted me,” he said. “Darling, it wasn’t any good. I 
didn’t do any good. It was beastly. I am a beast. Oh, Lau- 
rence, I wish I hadn’t gone. It was vile. I left you. You 
wanted me.” 

“Tt’s all right. Hush, hush. It’s all right.” 

She slid down beside him and rocked him in her arms, with 
her lips against his hair. 

“You did trust me, Laurie.” 

The corners of Laurie’s mouth turned up in a funny secret smile. 

“Dear,” she said. “I couldn’t do anything else. With the 
best will in the world, it’s impossible to handcuff a husband over 
the telephone.” , 
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He laughed and tilted his head back to look at her. Laurence 
said softly: 

“Oh, unbearable.” 

“Be quiet. Just a moment.” 

She was quiet for a breathless minute and heard him then say, 
hurried and reluctant: “I love you.” On that, with a sigh, she 
surrendered herself to exquisite peace. She did not have him 
long. Abruptly he left her. 

“Would you,” he asked, word by bitter word, “have trusted me 
if you had known—things you don’t know, things you ought to 
know?” 

Laurence stood up. 

“Never mind them. They don’t matter. They don’t matter at 
all.” 

He stood unresponsive in the circle of her arms. Spoke she 
never so lovingly, with words and unreturned kisses, she could 
not move him to her now. She had done better to leave him alone, 
and tardy sense of that came to her, with sense of the sullen dis- 
sonance raging in him. She turned away, hurt and ashamed. 

“T can’t reach you, Dysart.” 

“Better cut me out altogether,” he muttered. “I’m no good to 
you.” 

“Don’t you want me at all, my dear?” 

He made a gesture of profound weariness. “I don’t want to 
be wanted. I’ve done with all that. I’ve got work to do. It’s 
nine-tenths of my life. I’ve made it that. I can’t change now. 
Why do you want me, Laurie? I can’t understand you.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Everything I shall never have. More life, more and more 
and still more. More strength. More knowledge.” 

“Then is there no place for me?” 

He gave her a brooding look and a smile. “You’re not con- 
tent with your place, my little dear. Are you?” 

She made a great effort to control her voice. 
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“All right,” she croaked ridiculously. “I can’t do any more. 
You’d better go. I'd like you to go.” 

She watched him march away. Despair, profound and insup- 
portable, settled on her when he had gone, denying her the relief 
of tears. , 

She sat for a long time, with her hands folded uselessly in her 
lap, defeated, lonely. 


Im 


Foster Scott’s letter was another impulse of that colossus of 
impulse. He had not quite forgotten Laurence. He remembered 
her most often when he saw things that would have amused her, 
a fantastic general hung about with medals, two politicians quar- 
relling over a principle with hands behind them curved palm up- 
wards for his money. Now and again he had a queer disturbing 
hunger for her. 

He thought of her when he packed Ola Sampson off on the little 
river boat, and after that for days kept her with him, during a 
time when the success of his enterprise hung on the edge of dis- 
aster. She had always been a good partner. One day he sat 
down in the cabin of a boat, and with the oily wash of ripples in 
his ears, wrote to Caroline. 

“We made a poor job of our marriage, and J’ll take my share 
of the blame. Ill admit to being anything you named me when 
I saw you last—a rastaouquére, an ill-bred fellow—but before 
Heaven, my girl, I meant fairly by you when we started. Say 
you’re well rid of me. You could have got your divorce without 
ruining young Laurence. I was a fool to get her down to South- 
ampton—I could have made love to her with as much satisfaction 
and less trouble in my own house, if I were not incurably roman- 
tic. Romance in a Southampton hotel. Why not? Modern san- 
itary romance. I once made my vows to a ravishing young Cat- 
alan, with all the correct accompaniments of scented night and 
summer sky. Investigated, she was verminous. 
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“T was a fool to tell you the truth about that night, and Laurie 
a fool to come there with me at all. Were you never fanciful your- 
self, Caroline? Shall I remind you of your—fancies? Hell, it 
isn’t worth it. Shall I remind you of decenter things—before we 
found each other out? Think of them for yourself, and if ever 
you had an affection for me and can rake a spark out of the 
ashes, let this youngster off. Have I ever asked anything of you 
since I married you?” 

Sir Edward Mainwaring saw nothing to be got by putting the 
letter into court at this stage. He thought it a little equivocal and 
possibly risky. He said so. 

Caroline persisted. She had repeated—with every inaccuracy 
to be bred in a loose imagination—her husband’s story of the 
Southampton night. It was improbable, and the more Mainwar- 
ing pruned it the more luxuriantly improbable it grew. It be- 
came so dangerous that he had decided not to risk using it at all, 
and told Caroline that it might be in evil minds construed as the 
invention of a jealous woman. 

This letter was confirmation. 

Caroline was past persuasion. She was obsessed by the idea of 
crushing Laurence. She wanted to crush her before Laurence’s 
husband produced, as now she was sure he meant to produce, 
the discreditable episode of Mr. Martin. She had no counsellor, 
since Mainwaring was in this ignorant, but her fears, but her 
swollen outraged vanity, and her confused mind. 

All the crass stupidity in face of life that her husband had dis- 
covered in her clouded her quick intelligence, and drove her to 
clumsier and clumsier gestures. 

She argued, commanded. Mainwaring shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“There are some things,” he said cynically, “that one cannot very 
well refuse to an injured woman.” 

He put her in the box as soon as the third day’s hearing opened. 
A copy of the letter was passed to Kinnaird and by him shown 
to Dysart. Throughout Caroline’s examination Dysart kept it in 
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his hand, listening absently to her answers. She made a long 
story of it and Mainwaring gave her rope. The tired old 
simulacrum on the bench roused to ask whether all this was rel- 
evant, and assured that it was part. of new evidence about to be 
produced, sank back into a mimicry of death. 

“This was the occasion on which your husband told you that 
he was in love with Mrs. Ford?” 

oY es) 

Between them they managed to get decently said the unsayable. 

“You did not believe his denials?” 

“T could not. Everything else he had said pointed to it.” 

“Quite. With your lordship’s permission, I will now read 
to the court the letter my client received yesterday from her hus- 
band.” 

He read it and turned once more to Caroline. 

“What construction do you, knowing your husband, place on 
the phrase—I could have. . . .” 

“Knowing my husband,” said Caroline, “I am only surprised 
that he did not make so obvious a confession before.” . . . 

In the moment before J. W. Kinnaird got up to cross-examine, 
Dysart pushed the copy of the letter back to him. His finger was 
on one phrase in it. 

“Ask her what that means,” he whispered. ‘Keep on at it. 
You'll get something.” 

J. W. Kinnaird was abnormally quick to feel a mental state. It 
compensated him a little in this court for the handicap of being 
a gentleman. He had not been talking to Caroline for more than 
a minute when he knew that she was afraid. She did not look 
it. She had herself in hand, was not saying too much, was smooth- 
tongued and debonair. 

“You must surely have realised,” Kinnaird said gently, “that 
this conversation with your husband was vitally important?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Why did you not come forward with it earlier in the case?” 

“YT wished to do so. JI was guided by my legal advisers, who 
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did not think it wise to stress a conversation of this nature, unsup- 
ported as it was.” 

“Tm afraid I hardly understand,” Kinnaird said politely. 
“Would you not have been on oath in repeating it?” .. . 

“T think you told us that you had not upbraided your husband 
with regard to Mrs. Ford?” 

“Certainly I did not.” 

“The quarrel referred to in his letter was unconnected with 
this case?” 

“Largely.” 

“Not such a very happy marriage then?” he flashed. 

“Happy enough,” said Caroline. 

“IT suggest to you that this letter puts forward quite another 
view of your married life.” 

“We had,” Caroline said disdainfully, “disagreements.” 

“T am going to suggest that you and your husband had been on 
terms of mutual disesteem for some time, and that this letter makes 
ample and obvious reference to the fact.” 

Caroline blundered badly in her denials. 

“Quite.” Kinnaird paused. ‘Now, Mrs. Scott, will you tell 
the court what your husband means when he refers to your own 
fancies?” 

Mainwaring was up in unavailing protest. 

Caroline said nothing. 

Kinnaird repeated his question and the other his hot protest. 
Caroline looked at Dysart. She looked at Dysart’s pitying young 
wife. She put her hand to her throat. She wetted her lips. 

Her second collapse came with no warning but that silence, 
swiftly after Kinnaird’s merciless third question. She began sud- 
denly to cry and crying told Kinnaird that she never had believed 
Laurence guilty. ‘‘Never, never.” She began again and told the 
judge. Mainwaring, on his feet in a desperate attempt to save her, 
pushed her beyond help. She asked Dysart not to give her 
away. She asked Laurence. 

Laurence was held, imploring Dysart to let her go, from follow- 
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ing her out of court. She had no worldly sense worth speaking 
of and an unlimited capacity for forgiving her enemies. She re- 
strained her tears with difficulty, clutching Andrew’s arm... . 

Poor Caroline went that night to bed sure that she never could 
get up or face the world again. But in the morning she found 
herself pushed aside to make way for a scandal of international 
proportions. She remembered an appointment with her hair- 
dresser, and having attended it, recalled one with her masseur, and 
another and another, and so got through that day and made plans 
for the next. 


IV 


Dysart found nothing to say to his tired young wife. He 
was tired himself, and sore. He stammered a few cold words. 
“You’ve won, Laurie. I’m glad it’s over.” 

She waited a moment and at last said hoarsely: 

“T have a Board meeting this afternoon.” 

When he looked up, she had gone. 


CHAPTER XII 


I 


He wrote from Paris, a charming and affectionate letter, 

the perfect letter from a lover to a lady in love with her 
husband, almost a rejected address. It was nevertheless sincere 
and wildly unhappy. As Laurence read it she thought that she 
knew all Nicholas’s gestures by heart, then accused herself of an un- 
generous thought, then sighed, resolved to answer it, forgot it and 
never remembered it again. 

Laurence’s resignation took effect in two days’ time, and the 
Board began its proceedings by asking her to stay on. In the 
absence of Mr. Manuel, the red-faced man was in the chair. He 
made a short speech, so kind that Laurence could not answer and 
did not soon forget it, a stranger’s superb gift, the oil and wine 
of the Samaritan. 

Her spirits revived. Half in gratitude and half in revulsion 
from Dysart’s indifference, she agreed to take a week in which to 
reconsider her resignation. She was tempted, seeing the thing 
she had with such labour made slipping from her grasp, sorely 
tempted to close her fingers on it. It was her life, the whole life 
of Laurence Storm. 

The Board began its discussion of Ola Sampson’s discovery 
and death. Curiously, they seemed to think his death the more 
important, and little by little it dawned on Laurence that his dis- 
covery meant nothing to them. ‘They heard with satisfaction that 
it had been stored in his head and nowhere else when the motor 
bus broke that at the neck. 


A T the office, Laurence found a letter from Nicholas Marr. 
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“We are spared,” Macdougal said gravely, “a great annoyance 
and conseederable delay.” 

Laurence said: ‘‘Aren’t you going to do anything about it?” 

The Board did not understand her. The Chairman observed 
kindly that preserving food was hardly their province. She caught 
Macdougal’s eye, steady, quizzical and very bright. 

“You’re advertising a poison,” she said abruptly. 

The red-faced man protested. ‘“Oh come now, Miss Storm. 
We’ve been assured that the risk is no greater than—let’s say—the 
risk of getting tuberculosis from fresh milk. What would you 
like us to do? Refuse to advertise the Foods? We might as 
well refuse to advertise dairy companies.” 

“Tf you knew,” Laurence said, “that a dairy company was sell- 
ing infected milk, would you accept a contract to advertise it?” 

She felt the disapproval of the whole Board. Dear Dog was 
frowning and out of his depth—no help there. Macdougal’s 
grotesque of a face was twisted between mirth and vexation—no 
help there either. She turned on the red-faced man. 

“Shall you eat these Foods, sir?” 

He smiled broadly. ‘Safety first. I never eat tinned stuff.” 

Macdougal said quietly: ‘We have already spent some thou- 
sands of Mr. Foster Scott’s money. We owe him conseederation.” 

“What’s he owe us?” Laurence retorted bluntly. “A good deal 
of money we might have difficulty in getting—if we fell down on 
the contract.” 

“Miss Storm doesn’t mean to suggest 

Laurence drawled: “Sir, I mean to suggest that you might 
poison one of your own people. All of you will keep the stuff off 
your tables, and you’d best forbid your folk to eat at the tables 
of your friends.” She began to stutter in soft broad Yorkshire: 
“S-safety f-first, by God.” 

With that, Laurence Storm tumbled from her directorship. 
She was severely handled by the Board. She was not awed but 
she blushed like a recruit. When chairs were pushed back, and 
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directors stood up, she slunk out of the room and sped up the 
stairs. 

She was sitting on the edge of her desk when Macdougal lum- 
bered in. He came to a halt in front of her and she cocked her 
head at him. 

“Tell me I made a fool of myself, old Mac.” 

“Ye know ut.” 

“TY do know it,” Laurence said frankly. “I’ve no illusions 
about what I did. You can’t run big business on beautiful ges- 
tures, and there was no reason on earth why those splendid fellows 
should throw away a heap of money on the word of a dead dog of 
a scientist.” 

“Word of an old fool,” Macdougal grunted. 

Laurence said dreamily: “But I couldn’t stand it, you know.” 

Macdougal stared absently at her, and proffered an invitation. 
They walked through the hazy twilight of a London April. The 
last frost had broken under a fugitive warm wind. Laurence was 
curiously uplifted, feeling the Spring in her bones and in her ears 
the throb and murmur of new life, like a tide lapping the walls of 
the city. 

She said: ‘So that’s the end. All in a minute, like the snap 
of a thread. The irony of it, my dear. When they’d given it all 
back to me—what a triumph, Mac—that old fool must jump up 
again and snatch it out of my hand.” 

“You threw it away.” 

“T did not, I couldn’t keep it. It’s not decent.” 

Macdougal was silent. They were half-way through dinner in 
a Café famous for good food and indifferent company when he 
referred to it again. 

“Ve can’t serve God and Mammon, Laurie.” 

“Ts that your own, my pet?” 

“For to-night. Re-engagement of James Macdougal, idealist. 
One night only. Pos-ee-teevely the last appearance. Well, well. 
The Fresh Foods stuck in your gullet, didn’t they?—and ye made 
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a very virtuous gesture. Laurence Storm refusing the thairty 
pieces. Fine! Maybe ye really have forgotten how much you’ve 
already swallowed down that fasteedious gullet of yours. Will 
ye put your hand on your heart and swear that ye never wrote an 
advertisement with your false tongue in your cheek? Did ye be- 
lieve yon grand tale ye made for Foster Scott for Vitality? Ye did 
not. For eight years ye’ve served mammon with all your heart 
and soul and of a sudden discovered it’s indecent. Rats behind 
the arras, Laurie. It never was decent. Modern life is one 
stupendous staggering indecency where men starve in head and 
belly and children rot for want of air. Call yourself a modern 
woman? Call yourself a fule. Down ye all come, in among the 
dirt and rout of the fair, struggling and pushing, and suddenly 
see your hands. Dirty! Laurie, Laurie, where’s your eyes?” 

“Tt’s queer,” Laurence said, “that you and Foster Scott should 
see the same things, and I—nothing.” ... 

She found Dysart in her room. He had been waiting for her. 
He listened, sitting on the hearthrug, with hands clasped round 
his knees, while she told him about the Board. 

He was silent for a long time, sitting huddled at her feet, in 
the glow of the fire, motionless, inscrutable, a small contemplative 
image. Half unconscious of moving at all, Laurence bent over 
him. He turned up his face for a caress, eyes closed. “Kiss me. 
No. On my mouth.” His eyes were widely opened and full of 
light, and with a swift turn he was up and had snatched her up 
to him, talking to her then through lips hardly opened, hardly 
held from hers. 

“You are mine, after all. My girl. Beloved.” 

“Oh yours.” 

“Are you sure you want me, Laurie? I couldn’t bear that to 
happen again. I’m afraid. Are you quite sure?” 

Laurence said: “I shall fall if you let me go. What are you 
afraid of, my darling?” 

She could not then say: I love you—because the words were 
poor, mere stammering of speech, saying nothing. 
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She said: “This is love.” 

“Turn to me, my love.” 

She rested in a great quiet, and too soon broke from it to cry 
impulsively: “I must tell you.” 

“What must you tell, babs?” 

“First,” she said seriously, “Foster Scott did kiss me.” 

Dysart shouted with laughter. “The swine,” he said. “If he 
hadn’t—what a fool. Anything else, little one?” 

“Well, I was going to run away with Nicholas.” 

He faced her soberly. ‘When, Laurie?” 

“When Caroline first started her divorce. You were in Paris. 
Nicholas asked me to run away with him and I said I would.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“T fell in love with my husband. And as it turned out Nicky 
didn’t want me. But I was ready to go.” 

Dysart stared. 

“T haven’t said much about that,” she said awkwardly. “I’ve 
been horribly ashamed. I thought I was very clever and I didn’t 
understand anything at all. I wasn’t loyal—or decent. I didn’t 
give you anything or cherish you. I grabbed everything for myself. 
I—oh Dy, I’m so ashamed.” 

He realised as never before how simple and sincere she was, 
for all her shrewd wits and tenacious subtle brain. She was a 
darling Laurence, he thought, and thought then that he might 
have set some sort of safeguard round his young wife’s headlong 
career. But she has always been so sure of herself, he said, curs- 
ing Nicholas, and I in France when she was running wild. 

“Tl tell you something about yourself,” he said hurriedly. “I 
thought it all out a long time ago—I’ve had time for thinking. 
Perhaps it will make you feel happier. When I married you—dar- 
ling, think of it, the time we’ve wasted—it was one young thing 
helping another to make love. I didn’t know how to wake deep 
love, loyalty, in you. I didn’t know you. I didn’t even know 
myself. Myself I found in the war and came back to give it to 
you. Nicholas—damn Nicholas—no, never mind. It wasn’t 
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your fault. It was bad luck. We’d both grown up, and we didn’t 
grow up together. Never mind, never mind. I’ve found you 
now.” He paused, and said caressingly: “So young you were, 
my little sweetheart. You wanted a story-book lover—dark and 
romantic, ready to dash to the end of the world for you. Like 
Nicholas.” 

Laurence said: ‘No. No. I was looking for Nicholas. It 
was my fault. He was part of the excitement and the snatching. 
Forgive me.” 

They clung to each other in a long unresisting kiss. He felt 
dizzily sure of her, happy, safe, and inexpressibly at peace. He 
gave himself up to the bliss of being loved. 

“T always admired the way Nicholas rushed about the country 
after you,” he said mischievously. “I couldn’t do that sort of 
thing, you know. Do you mind? It seems all wrong to me, and 
rather silly. I haven’t any flamboyant gestures. Laurie love, do 
you mind? Id do far more for you. . 

“It’s going to be great fun,” he exulted. 

Now he wanted to put her to the test, to be told again that he 
had what he seemed to have, a lover whose sympathy would never 
be shocked, never alienated, by anything she might discover in him. 

“T hate lies,” he said abruptly, ‘““even when they come off. You 
asked me a question about Caroline—oh months ago. I let you 
think then that I hadn’t been her lover. It wasn’t true 2 

Laurence said: “I know.” 

Unexpectedly he found himself shaken. She felt him trem- 
bling in her arms. “I suppose I wanted comfort, Laurie.” 

“Darling. It doesn’t matter. It doesn’t matter.’ 

“Tt wasn’t for long. It wasn’t only comfort I wanted. I wanted 
a friend. Friendship. A companion. Do you know? Someone 
to talk to, not—not just a mistress. Besides, I was working 
damned hard: all my life went into that.” 

Caroline bothered him, Laurence thought. 

“You know all about me, Laurie—all the bad things I am—and 
you don’t care?” 
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“T might care,” Laurence said slowly. ‘I might not like things 
you did. I might be hurt. But I should accept them. I love 
you. It’s you, you, you—all you are.” She spoke shyly but she 
looked at him with confidence. “Darling Dy. I’d barter the 
world and my soul for you.” 

She felt him grow rigid and strange to her. Quickly and softly 
he said: “You mustn’t talk like that. It’s all wrong.” 

She thought—I must know, even if I can’t bear it—and said 
aloud: ‘You don’t feel like that about me, do you, Dy?” 

“T did once, but—oh Laurie, why do you ask me these ques- 
tions?” 

“T only want to understand,” she said humbly. 

“The other things, the things I want to do, hold me too fast. 
I couldn’t give them up for you—not now.” 

“You don’t have to.” 

Dysart said: “I need you desperately. You have all my 
love.” 

Laurence held him away, with her hand against his chest. “TI 
come second. Your work comes first, and your life comes first.” 

“Someone has to come first.” 

Laurence said: “I see that you believe that, and that you are 
resolved to be the one.” She felt that she was collapsing and held 
herself upright with an effort. ‘You come first with me.” 

“Now, I do.” 

She said: “I won’t cry,’ and Dysart took her in his arms and 
was delightfully sorry for her. 

“Won’t it do?” he said. “You’re my only love. I give you 
all I can. I want you as a partner and a friend for all my life. 
Isn’t that better than passion and romance?” He smiled at her 
through his lashes. “I’m not a great lover, but I love you 
dearly.” 

Laurence looked at her elusive fastidious lover, at his face, 
close to her own, alight with provocative affection, and shivered 
between his caressing hands. 

“Are you cold, darling?” 
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“I’m crying inside,” Laurence said comically. She cried fright- 
ful bitter tears for her lost lover, hidden tears as bitter as death 
and the pain of dying. 

She did not cry long. For among the things that her life had 
taught Laurence Storm was not to look for safety or to expect as 
a right to be kept safe and unhurt. Who had never in anything 
counted the cost, said scornfully now: What has love to do with 
safety? On you go, Laurie. On Laurence Storm prepared to go, 
humbly enough, and praying for wisdom. 

The whole duty of Dy’s wife. To see without complaint or 
cause shown herself come second to an idea of life. To give and 
give and be glad with what she is given. To make no demands, 
not even unspoken ones. She looked at Dysart now with the 
pleased smile of a small girl keeping a secret. Sweetheart, you’re 
worth it, and if you weren’t, I don’t know another way of loving 
you. 

“You’re very dear,” she told him, and her voice was light and 
gay, but not exactly safe. 

“Are you sure? Oh my love, are you sure?” 

“Y’m sure that you are mine now, and don’t you go forgetting 
it again. You’re worth everything and I want you. I’m happy, 
and I’ve Sandy and the whole world full of things to do and look 
at. What is it you want, darling Dy?” 

“You,” said Dysart. ‘Don’t ever look at me like that in com- 
pany. You'll always, no matter who is looking, be kissed.” 

“What else do you want?” 

“JT don’t know. Not just money,” he said meditatively. “I 
shall never make a lot of money.” 

“J thought you were very clever. We’ve heard a good deal 
about that brilliant junior, Dysart Ford.” 

He punished her with small greedy mouth on hers. ‘No, but 
listen, Laurie. I shall never be a real success. I can’t be faux 
bonhomme, and without that—on my side—one can’t get the big 
rewards. I ought to have gone in on Chancery side, I could have 
stood it better, but I didn’t know that when I started. Shall you 
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mind if I’m never rich? We don’t live within our income now, 
you know.” 

“I do know,” Laurence said soberly. “I’m going to see to all 
that.” 

“Tm not at all sure, you see, what it is I want. I must see 
clear—to an end.” He flashed her a mocking glance. ‘There 
are a lot of things I could do with, if you feel like giving me 
something. Id like an orchestra of my own.” It occurred to 
him that she must be very tired and he asked her if she were. 

Her vitality rose triumphant over bruised spirit and weary flesh. 
She smiled gloriously at Dysart and rubbed her head against his 
cheek like a cat, so that he could not see her eyes. 

“There’s too much of you,” he said uncertainly. “No one could 
hold it all. It would take a man’s whole mind. I couldn’t give 
it. I’ve so much else to do. Life is so maddeningly short. A 
man can’t make a career of a woman, anyway.” 

Laurence said, muffled and gay: ‘Sometimes let’s go away to- 
gether, just you and me. See things. See places, Dy.” 

“God, yes,’”’ he said, and held her fiercely. ‘“We’ll go together. 
Never to be lonely again, Laurie. Never again. Oh my dear, 
my dear, I’m happy.” He released her, kissed her suddenly on 
her mouth and left her. Dysart Ford was rather more the born 
coquette than his young wife and knew just when to go. 


Dm 


Laurence struggled through the first of her two Napier days 
against a growing weakness. Once she stopped and said: “I 
can’t go on.” 

Hester Sotheby stared. “I never heard you say that in my life,” 
she murmured. 

It braced Laurence to an effort that carried her into the after- 
noon. Then Andrew Marr came to see her. He had not been in 
the office before. 

“It’s quieter than I expected,” he observed. “I thought it 
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would be seething with violent young women and terrific men 
rushing in bearing bags of money for you to spend for them, 
Laurie. Is it always like this?” He sighed. The fascinated 
Miss Sotheby withdrew, grieved that Miss Storm knew so many 
beautiful men.” 

Laurence grinned. “Sorry. We don’t shed real blood every 
day, but if we’d known you were coming— Why have you come? 
Do you want us to advertise the firm?” 

“God forbid,” Andrew said. “I hope it may not come to that. 
I came to offer you a job.” 

Laurence repeated his last words. 

“Strange,” he murmured. “You used to be so bright. Quite 
a small job, too. Not one of your red-handed dictatorships. I’m 
afraid we haven’t room for one of those in my firm, though of 
course we’d love to have you do it and I am sure that publishing 
would be all the better for a little high-handed competence.” 

“Andrew Marr,” Laurence said, “what do you want?” 

Andrew looked at her closely. 

“How tired are you, Laurie?” 

“Tired to death. What do you want?” 

“What do you think you’re going to do when you leave here, 
my dear?” he asked bluntly. 

Laurence knew very well what she was going to do—and not 
so clearly how. She had to look after Sandy until life seized him 
and after Dysart always. She began to tell Andrew. Dismay 
fell on her. She looked forlornly round her room, that had sud- 
denly become an alien place, not hers, not her visible reward, and 
with relentless casual precision now was pushing her out, getting 
rid of its useless tenant. I’m done with, finished, she thought, 
-and rallied on the thought. 

She said: “I’ve Sandy, you know.” She smiled shyly. “I 
shall always admire Dy, and want to do things for him, and lay 
myself out to please him. And the queer thing is, considering 
what I did to him su 
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“Lord love us,” Andrew murmured, “how you can blush, to be 
sure.” 

“considering,” Laurence said steadily, “what I did, that Dy 
trusts me and relies on me. I think he always will, and always 
will expect me to be there when he wants me, to comfort him, 
when he wants to be comforted. I prefer it like that. I never 
looked to be worshipped, and for Dy to trust me is a great joy. 
Do you know? Isabel knows.” 

Andrew nodded. ‘‘You’re not Isabel, my dear.” 

Laurence looked at him clearly. “I’m coming to that,” she 
said, wondering whether she could finish before the fatigue that 
was climbing round her like a tide had reached her head. “I’m 
not like Isabel. I’m nearly as arrogant as Dy, and wilful and 
impatient. But the clever Miss Storm has got to go—she costs 
too much—and I don’t mind. Besides that, he’s my job, and I 
shall always put him first. I daresay I shall run things—I’m 
rather like that, you know—but they'll be run round Dy. If I’m 
the head of my house, he’ll be the centre. That will be right... . 

“A woman like me,” said Isaurie, “has a double job. She can 
do a double job, if she’s prepared to have two centres to her life, 
in her husband and her work, and not sell herself soul and body 
to the second. As I sold myself. But she can’t do three things. 
I could have done it if anyone could, and I’ve tried, and failed, 
Andrew. One has got to go, when you add a son to the other 
two. If he goes, it’s wrong—lI’ve found that out. Andrew, it 
hurts. A woman ought not to be a mother at all if she isn’t pre- 
pared to do it properly. I should have waited until Sandy could 
do without me. Andrew, how could I? And how could I leave 
him? I didn’t want to. It was then as if I had to go and do 
something for myself. At once... . 

“TI couldn’t let Dy go, now. ... 

“It’s hard to let your work go,” she said, “but love and mar- 
riage and motherhood are not easy things, and you can’t expect 
them to be easy to do, can you? ... 
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“T let everything go except my work, didn’t I? It’s easy for a 
woman like me to do that. One works so hard.. Thank God T 
got back before it was too late.~ You see, it isn’t just the being 
all these things that counts. Some women have got to go to work 
and leave their children about. It’s the giving or not giving. I 
didn’t give Sandy and Dy anything worth having. And when I 
began trying to look after them properly, I couldn’t because I was 
looking after—all this—” she gestured round the room—‘“too 
well.” 

“Laurie—my dear—you’re ill.” 

“Y’m not. I’m tired. There’s a lot to say, and what it all 
comes to is just this. I shall be ambling along beside Dy like a 
puppy and now and then I shall get patted—and Andrew, I’ll do 
it all my life and not mind—it’s little enough to do for Dy after 
what I did to him when we were very young—and yet I must 
have something to bréak the fall. I don’t want another job. I 
couldn’t do with one now, but after all, I’ve got an—an impersonal 
mind. I must use it. What can I do, Andrew dear? Even Is- 
abel writes a book, now and then. Ann Storm taught herself 
Greek when she was fifty. I expect I’ve forgotten all mine. ... 
You’re being decent to me. Listening.” 

“You’re a good lad, Laurie,” Andrew said. 

“Dear Andrew. I'll look after Dy and Sandy, I'll put them 
first—I want to—but it’s no good for me to try to do only that. 
If I’d had still-rooms and linen rooms and dairies like Sylvia 
Storm’s, I might never have wanted to get out. I wonder if she 
did? Andrew, I’ve learned my lesson. I’ve learned that I should 
have waited and kept quiet. I’ve learned to put first things first 
—now. I'll be Sandy’s mother and Dy’s wife first, oh first and 
second and all the time they want me, but I can’t go back on 
every other thing I believe.” 

Andrew said gravely: ‘“You’re quite right.” 

Stiffened to meet opposition, she sank back in her chair in a 
semblance of ease. 

“Did you think I was going to beat you?” Andrew said. “Stu- 
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pid for you to turn yourself into an Isabel. You couldn’t do it. 
She’s a dreamer and has dreamed a life for herself inside mine. 
You’re no dreamer, my dear. You’re one of our Napoleons.” 
He smiled at her with sardonic affection. “I don’t want you not 
to use that splendid constructive brain of yours,” he said gently. 
“Tt won’t go begging. I believe you when you say you’ve learned. 
You’ll be kind to Dy, won’t you? Your brain may be as good 
as mine—I’m sure it’s much better—but you’re a woman and 
very fond of Dy, aren’t you?” 

“Being a woman is what hurts,” Laurie said. “The only 
thing is to pretend it doesn’t.” 

Andrew looked at her with quizzical kindness. “Do you think 
men don’t get hurt?” 

Casually, he repeated his offer of work. “We can use you. 
Of course, we can’t offer you anything like the—rewards—you’re 
getting here. But then we shan’t work you like this, nothing like 
this, ever. Come in one day a week. Take stuff home to read. 
Get back to your classics and do some editing for me. Your 
German’s good, isn’t it?. That’s useful. Afterwards, when the 
boy is off to school, you might learn the job more thoroughly. 
You’d like that. You can wait, can’t you?” 

“Oh, I can wait. Ann Storm waited and waited. How kind 
you are. What shall I have to do?” 

He realised with increasing sharpness of anxiety that she was 
on the edge of collapse. Her face was grey and her lips moved 
stiffly. He stood up and held her in her chair with a hand on 
her shoulder. “At first? Oh, just help me to find the books we 
need to float our decent ones on—sops to Cerberus. Or Cerbera, 
making the beast a bitch, which she is.” 

He hesitated on the edge of departure. ‘You must come in 
and see me about it when you’ve had a rest.” Laurence stood up. 
“T shouldn’t do that,” he said casually. “I should go home and 
go to bed if I were you.” ... 

Laurence did that, thinking: In the morning I shall be all 
right. But in the morning, she woke, still exhausted, to a convic- 
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on her clothes as if for flight. She went to Dysart’s room. He 
was asleep, and she roused him urgently. 

“Will you take me away?” she demanded. 

Half asleep, he scrutinised her face, peaked and colourless. 
“Yes, of course. As soon as the Whitsuntide recess begins.” 

She shook her head, sullen and obstinate. “I don’t mean for 
a few weeks. For a year, two years. I want to go right away. 
We can let the house and your mother will help. I want to get 
out.” 

“T can’t go away for a year. Don’t be absurd, child.” 

“TI must go,” Laurence wailed. 

Dysart looked past her. “If you’re going to run, my dear,” 
he said pleasantly, ‘“‘you must run alone.” 

She left him and went to the office, arriving before Miss Sotheby, 
but not before Macdougal. He bore tentative peace offers from 
the Board. Laurence took them to her room to look at, and then 
realised that it was Stormlands she wanted. Her body was tired 
but her brain was clear, with the abnormal clarity of extreme ex- 
haustion, and she knew that she must get out now or be caught 
again and never get free. She must get out, or go on betraying 
Sandy and failing Dy, until neither of them cared what she did 
or did not do for them. 

To Miss Sotheby she said: “I’m going home. Everything is 
fairly straight here now, for the new man.” 

She left that young woman in tears, and went to say good-bye 
to Macdougal. 

He spoke curtly, looking at her with hostile eyes. ‘So you’ve 
decided to cut and run?” 

Laurence stared. “I thought you didn’t approve of women in 
your world?” 

“Neither I do,” he said shortly. 

“Then I don’t understand you,” Laurence stammered. 

He shook her hand and wished her good luck with chill 
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courtesy. Before she reached the door he was absorbed in his 
detters.. . 

Sandy was at Midsummer Hall, sent there when Caroline’s 
case was imminent. She telephoned to tell him that she would 
soon be coming for him. She tried to explain that she had given 
up her work and would not disappoint him again. ‘We’ll have 
lovely times, Sandy.” 

He could not hear her very well, and did not seem much inter- 
ested. His Hall pony was waiting for him. He told her that. 

“Have a good ride,” she said. 

His voice came back clearly. “I just will,” he said. 

She rang up Dysart and told him that she was going away. 

“Very well,” he said, and.rang off. 

Laurence gasped. 

“T suppose I interrupted him,” she thought, blushing painfully. 

She stifled sharp pangs of doubt, and regret for her lost life. . . 

Before she reached Roxborough she had passed into a state 
of consciousness in which the external world was remote and 
insubstantial. Of old habit, she left the north-bound express at 
the junction, made her way to a side platform and got into the 
Roxborough train. She bore her body like a burden that grew 
ever more insupportable. 

The train rounded the last bend of the valley below Roxborough, 
and Stormlands was visible. Grey and squat, beaten upon by four 
centuries of wind, it received her, as it received the wandering 
Storms who came back from the ends of the earth to see it, 
to touch its walls. Laurence Storm looked at it and saw nothing 
else, neither the moor on which it rested nor the road. For a 
moment thought and feeling were fused in a new completeness 
of vision, as if this were the first time she had seen Stormlands 
itself, as if she saw not the house but its visionary soul, all 
material dross purged from it. 

The train stopped. She stumbled out through the station gate 
and set off up the road of which her feet knew every stone. 
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That spurt of energy carried her home, and Mary Steele put her 
to bed. She lay through the night in a drowsy weakness in which 
all the forces of her body and mind seemed dissolving. In the 
morning Mary Steele brought a leathern-faced old man to look 
at her. He handled her tenderly. 

“The girl’s all right,” he said. ‘She only wants sleep and 
rest. You'll feel better in a day or two, Laurie, but don’t take 
that for leave to begin again at once.” He smiled at her. 
“You’re all alike,” he said. ‘“There’s not a Storm in that 
churchyard over sixty, and most are younger. You spend your- 
selves like fools.” 

She sat up in bed so that she could look out at the hills, and 
Mary Steele told her the news of the district, births, marriages, 
deaths and the state of the land. 

“Your father’s cousin—one of the California lot—was here 
a month ago. ’A said ’a would buy the place if you would sell. 
I sent un off.” 

Laurence smiled. 

I could stay here now, she thought. 

She saw that she could put the place in order, buy back a little 
land and a little more, replenish the orchards, restore Sylvia 
Storm’s dairies. It was a good place for a boy. Here her son 
could ride and grow strong. 

I might weary of it, she said, knowing that now she would 
not. It would be easy to build up her life again here, easier 
than in any other corner of the earth. This was her own place, 
to which she was held by ties as many and invisible as the nerves 
of her body. She had had to leave it to feel the pull of them. 
Here were all the people who had known her as a child and apart 
from whom she had no childhood. No other place received her as 
this did, and in no other was she at home. 

Now as she looked round her she smiled uncertainly, feeling 
strangely companioned and secure. So many women had possessed 
this room, and Laurence Storm, that fretful impatient child, who 
was the last and least of them, was becoming merged in the rest, 
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much more than herself and much less, among the others. The 
irregularities in the floor, the little step on the threshold that her 
feet unconsciously allowed for, had been known as well to Sylvia 
Storm when the room was hers, and to Ann Storm and Elizabeth 
Storm and all the shadowy abiding company of Stormlands wives 
and mothers. They all had knelt by the walnut chest to lift out 
clothes and linen. They had looked through the window on those 
hills and up that valley, seen it black in tempest, splendid in 
sun, wreathed in mists. One and another and another had paused 
for a glance into the long glass by the door, had opened it and 
gone about their business in the house. Upright between the 
pillars of the bed, Laurence Storm forgot who she was and remem- 
bered that this was where she belonged. The thought of making 
a home in any other part of the earth was a sort of death. 

It was ironical that she must leave it, now, and ironical that 
that too was in the tradition, since Stormlands women had been 
always friends and partners of their men, and if they married 
wanderers wandered with them, and if they married men rooted 
to the earth of the place, stayed at home to spin invisible bonds 
for their children and their children’s children, and either way 
served an old ideal, best said, it seemed, in an old word. Cherish 
was the word. 

Those proud reserved women, capable of superb and astound- 
ing frankness of passion, did cherish their men—which their 
latest-born, who should have been at least as kind as they, seeing 
that she had for mother the gentlest woman who ever came to 
Stormlands, had not done, had most bitterly failed to do. To 
cherish. The inmost mystery of love—the condescension of one 
soul to another. The ideal itself is a little out of fashion. 

She got up, and wandered through the house, pausing where 
generations of feet had worn down the floor in front of a 
favourite window, running her hand over crumbling stone and 
old wood, touching the sparse store of fine linen in the presses, 
listening to the sound of her own feet on the flagged stones of 
hall and kitchen, thinking them not solitary pacing. There was 
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nothing she touched that did not give the lie to the philosophy 
of the market-place. Nothing talks sense but money was here 
a vulgar and incredible folly. 

A wind got up in the night and blew round the house. It 
knew the old house well. It remembered many masters and mis- 
tresses of Stormlands. It had seen many brides. It had seen 
young women bring their babies out onto the old lawn. It had 
seen these same women, grown older, come out there to say good- 
bye to those same sons. It had seen them old and still defiantly 
alive, as if death himself was their lover. It had seen Richard 
Storm kiss his young wife when he brought her here and when she 
died. It had seen him striding from house to moor and back 
again in unavailing despair, had seen him grow bitter, grow 
old and savage, and at last go in alone to die. All these and a 
thousand unrecorded secrets it knew of the old house, and it looked 
in now as it rushed past and saw young Laurence Storm asleep. 

Dysart came in the early morning. He reached the junction 
in the mail train and Roxborough in a farm cart, and burst in 
upon Mary Steele with demands for his wife. She regarded the 
small imperious figure with disfavour. 

“So you’re Mr. Ford,” she said testily, marking her displeasure 
by withholding his proper title. ‘‘Sit you down and leave her be. 
She’s fair done. Yon place is killing her. She’s asleep.” 

“TY must go and look at her,’ Dysart said, “I won’t wake her.” 

He disappeared from the kitchen, and Mary Steele, following 
him into the hall, saw him leap up the stairs like Harlequin. 
Her husband, entering at that moment, stood gaping. He came 
out of his stupefaction to ask: ‘‘What’s yon?” 

“Get in ti t’back,”’ Mary Steele said shortly. ‘“Yon’s—nay— 
it’s t’maister.”’ 

The master stood beside her bed and looked at his wife. At 
sight of her he experienced something of the sense of miraculous 
relief with which he had found himself alive on coming out of the 
trenches. He felt blessedly serene and at peace in her, his lone- 
liness gone at last. 
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“Darling Laurie,” he said as soon as she woke. “I thought 
you might have gone away before I got here. You're so sudden. 
I came to tell you that you mustn’t go. I couldn’t bear you 
to go.” 

Laurence sat up. ‘What would you do if I insisted on going?” 
she demanded gravely. 

Dysart was silent. 

“Would you let me go—alone?” 

He made one of his swift movements and she found herself 
_ in his arms, breathlessly enduring the pressure of his slight body. 
“J can’t answer your questions,” he said. ‘They’re not fair. 
I won’t talk about it. You couldn’t go.” He repeated it in 
something like anguish. ‘You couldn’t, Laurie. Admit you 
couldn’t.” 

She said: “I couldn’t.” 

He lifted himself on one arm to look at her. 

“TI came home to work last night, and found that I hated to 
work without you there. It’s so damned dull and empty with 
you away, my dear. You keep me safe. You keep me from 
being caught and crushed in that soul-killing drudgery. So you 
see you can’t go away again. I want you.” 

“T didn’t know I was so important as that,” Laurence mur- 
mured. 

He looked at her for a long moment, and flung himself into 
her arms again. 

“Darling. Darling Laurie. I love you. I love you. Will it 
do? Is it enough? Do I love you enough? My love, my little 
love, keep me safe. Don’t ever let me go again.” 

He was giving himself to her as once before, and though she 
knew that in a moment the elusive creature would take it all 
back again she was content. She said: It’s going to be very 
amusing. This is what marriage is. Not to snatch and own, 
not to expect surrender, not to try to rule or alter or exact or 
curtail. To give and be kind and to stand by to help when 
called on. She said: Did you know all this? to the watchful 
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Stormlands women. She said: I couldn’t possess Dy if I tried: 
I should only lose him. Dysart possessed himself so completely 
that no one would ever know how much he needed her. It 
satisfied both her awakened passion and her inherited instinct 
for reserve and distances. Even to her he would seem just out 
of reach, just thinking of something else, until the unexpected 
instant when he turned to ask her for a surrender as complete 
as his own. 

“If I had breath to speak,” she said. 

He released her and saw that she was very pale. ‘You’re not 
really ill?” he said urgently. ‘Nothing would be worth having 
if I didn’t have you. You’re only tired, aren’t you, Laurie?” 

“Not even tired,” she assured him, and watched him walk 
round her bed to lean out of the window. He turned back to 
her with sparkling eyes. 

“This is a good place,” he said. “It’s good to be here. Let’s 
come often. Get up now, Laurie. I want you to. I want to 
go and see it all. I’ve only got one day.” 


noes 


Dysart lay on a heather bed and looked at the sky. He rolled 
over to look at Laurence. 

“Let’s go and live in the country, Laurie. I’ve always hated 
London.” 

“All right. I’m going to do some work for Andrew. Do you 
mind ?” 

“T like it. I don’t care for domestic women. They never 
have any conversation. I like you to work, but not work that 
makes you tired and takes all your energy. I’m selfish. Have 
you noticed it? I want your vitality to rest on.” ‘ 

He looked at her with a contented smile, enjoying the feeling 
that he belonged solidly to Laurence and Laurence to him. He 
ought never to have let her go to Nicholas, but he had been 
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too young and arrogant when that happened to deal with it 
properly. It won’t happen again, he said: you’re my girl. 

“We'll have to be careful,” Laurence said dreamily. “I shan’t 
make much money out of Andrew. I can run things much better 
than they have been running themselves.” The Yorkshire house- 
wife, who had always been secretly shocked by the waste in her 
London house and wanted to make jam, was pleased with the 
chance to start again with a reorganised household. She held 
the other Laurence down and stifled her protests. 

“It’s jolly being married to you,” Laurence said. “I couldn’t 
bear to be an ordinary protected wife.” 

He gave her a quick sweet smile. “But you protect me.” 

“We protect each other, so it’s all right.” 

“Protect me now, Laurie.” 

She held him in her arms and thought that surely no one else 
could become so caressingly quiescent as this restless small 
creature. He spoke in a smothered voice. ‘Do you mind leav- 
ing the Napier?” 

“Nothing matters to me but you, but only you, my dear.” 

Dysart said: “I can’t look at you. Say it’s true. Say that 
you mean it.” 

“To fall asleep at night,” said Laurence, “and know that you’re 
there. To wake and remember you as I wake. To have got you 
back—after I’d failed you. I can wait for the other things.” 

He sat up then to look at her. ‘Do you care so much as that?” 
he said wonderingly, and kissed her hands. ‘Oh, Laurie.” 


Iv 


Dysart woke to the cool northern night and the nearness of 
Laurence. “Darling, you were awake when I fell asleep,” he 
said. ‘You’re-still awake.” 

“Tt’s so pleasant to have you here that I can’t bear to go to 
sleep.” 

“My dear love.” 
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“JT was thinking. I wish I weren’t such a fool. I wish I 
knew about the right clothes and all that. I wish I could get 
you the things you want.” 

“TY like your clothes, Laurie, especially the shabby ones you 
wear up here, and I shall never get the things I want. I want 
too much. You’re the only one of them I shall have. You’ve 
given me back all I lost and much I never had, but only dreamed 
of. Don’t leave me again.” 

“TI love you so. You shall have some of them.” 

“Tf I have you, I don’t mind so much about anything else. 
You give me happiness and peace.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“You’re a very wilful impatient little thing, but you give me 
such peace. Didn’t you know, Laurie?” ... 

She held him sleeping, happy to feel the weight of his tired 
body, and thought: Ill make you rest. I’ll drag you away for 
weeks and week-ends, and if you won’t come I’ll make your life 
unbearable, I will. J’ll turn into the worst sort of wife in the 
world. T’ll—oh, my darling, you shan’t do anything you don’t 
want to do. I won’t bother you at all, ever. You’re the most 
adorable creature in the world. Yow’re perfect. You’re just 
small enough not to be frightening. I love you. Ill be anything 
for you. Ill grow as elegant as Caroline. She paused doubt- 
fully over that and chuckled softly. Elegance is far from me. It 
won’t be any use but I’ll try. My dear. My love. 


Vv 


Dysart was awake early. The room was full of sunshine 
and a faint scent of peat. He sat up and looked expectantly out 
of the window. 

“Laurie, do you hear that awful bird? It’s barking like a dog.” 

“Tt’s a turtle,’ Laurie said sleepily. 

“TY don’t believe it. It’s a flying lion. Laurie love, do wake 
up. I’m frightened. I’m going out.” 
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“Oh, blessed.” 

Laurence sat up and flung an arm round his shoulders, but he 
slipped out of her hold and was gone, out of the room, down the 
stairs—she heard his bare feet on the stone flags and the heavy 
door grind open, she saw him flash across the lawn and caught a 
glimpse of his white-clad figure between the trees. Then he was 
out of sight. 
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